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'TIS AN OLD TALE, AND OFTEN 

TOLD. 



This let me hope, that when in public view 

I bring my pictares, men may feel them true : 

•• This is a likeness," may they all declare, 

** And I have seen him, but I know not where." 

For I should mourn the mischief I had done. 

If, as the likeness, all would fix on one. 

No ! let the guiltless, if there such be found. 

Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly wound. 

How can I so the cause of virtue aid. 

Who am myself attainted and afraid ? 

Crabbb. 

What ! write in a book. 

Where the learned may look. 

Which the critic may con at his leisure ? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thr fortune of war, or of editorship 
(mutatis mutandis), has destined us to be 
the instrument of introducing these papers 
to the world. We do not, however, consider 
ourselves amenable for the many errors 
which they contain, as we are pretty much 
of Mr. Oldbuck's opinion, that an editor, 
like a second Teucer, is protected by the 
shield of his ally ; or, to descend to a more 
inglorious comparison, he resembles the ex- 
hibitor of a puppet show, who, although he 
moves the wires and regulates the mechan- 
ism, is neither to be seen nor heard in his 
own person. Still have we thought it in- 
cumbent on us to insert a few notes, as the 
lapse of fifteen years between the close of 
the first, and opening of the second book, 
would incline us to think there must be 
many anachronisms in the earlier portion 
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of the story ; but, as we proceeded, they 
seemed to grow beneath our hands, and we 
gave up the task in despair. The work 
appears to us to be affectedly, and somewhat 
ostentatiously decorated with pleonasms and 
pedantic allusions, yet we have, perhaps, 
from some unconscious prepossession for the 
author, been deeply interested in the pro- 
gress of the narrative, and attracted by 
some other features in it, which we thought 
worthy of being preserved from the oblivion 
to which, but for our intervention, they 
must infallibly have been consigned. If 
any other excuse be wanting for our thus 
appearing in an editorial capacity, we would 
remind our readers, "gentle and simple," 
of that notable remark of the younger 
Pliny, that he never read a book, however 
bad, but he derived some profit from it. 
Emboldened by this observation, we trust 
that even from the present volume, some 
little amusement, if not profit, may be de- 
duced. 



BOOK I. 



All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

COLBBIDOE. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Earth has one boon for all her children — death ; 
Open thy arms, O mother ! and receive me, 
Take off the bitter burthen from the slave, 
Give me my birthright, give the grave ! the grave ! 

Mrs. Butler. 



Ah, woe ! alas ! pain ever, for ever ! 

Shelley. 



The sun had not yet risen on our vast me- 
tropolis,, the grey hues of twilight mingled 
almost imperceptibly with the deep blue of night, 
as one by one her starry gems paled beneath the 
glimmer of the approaching dawn. 

The morning star, last and brightest of heaven's 
host,, still lingered in the firmaoieiiLt as if loth to bid 
the world farewell,. 
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The leaves of the only tree in a church yard 
adjoming our dwelling quivered fitfully in the 
breeze, whilst a solitary bird chirped its one 
dreamy note and was silent. 

Man had not yet awoke to his daily toil; the 
plough, the loom, the engine, were at rest, the 
world itself seemed buried in slumber : it was as 
though the primal curse had not been fulminated, 
and repose and inaction, instead of labour and 
travail, were the inheritance of the sons of Adam. 
Silence was all around, broken only by the convul- 
sive gasps, the long-drawn sighs of the soul that 
was struggling to fling off its mortal coil, and 
bound into the regions of eternal light. 

The man of science stood by the bed of death, 
but he proffered no succour, for he felt that a 
stronger than he was there, and slowly and sadly 
he withdrew firom the desolate chamber. A minute 
longer, and I gazed on the face of the dead. I 
was the chief mourner, — alas! I was the only 
mourner there. I remember but one thing more: 
I remember the nurse with her puckered, withered 
face, her slow, stealthy step, and callous demeanour, 
curtaining o'er those glazed eyes with their stiffening 
lids, and, as she did so, she bade me, with super- 
stitious awe, touch that inanimate piece of marl 
" lest I should dream of it." My angel mother ! 
would that I could have dreamed of thee for ever ! 
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I think I threw myself upon the corpse, but I 
remember naught else: — that was a blessed time of 
oblivion. 

I woke — " how happy they who wake no more,'* 
— to the vague, shuddering, twilight recollection, 
which precedes the full, gushing noon-day revelation 
of misery, that rushes with tenfold bitterness to the 
heart. Indeed how could I be long forgetful of 
that last dread scene when the same withered old 
crone hung over me, and told me in harsh accents 
to " cheer up," for that a gentleman had been each 
day to inquire after me, — a friend. 

" Heaven help me !" I replied, " I have no 
friends." 

" Ah ! that is what every one says at first. Miss ; 
but you'll learn, as one friend goes, another rises in 
his place. We make new friendships for ourselves 
as the old ones drop offl" 

This, I thought, is the philosophy of the poor, 
and this have I now to learn. 

" But," resumed the woman, " the gentleman 
wishes to see you as soon as the doctor gives him 
leave." 

The apothecary came ; he was happy, he said, 
to find me so resigned. Alas ! mine was the resig- 
nation of despair ; that deadliest and most stagnant 
Calm, that torpor of the soul, when foul and 
noxious weeds oft take firm root in the desolate 
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waste^ but . where never blooms the '^immortal 
amaranth/' or flower of paradise. 

In less than a week, I was allowed to see my 
'unknown visitant. Punctual to the time and hour 
appointed, he came. There was an emphatic knock 
at the street door, a card was presented to me, and, 
in another minute, Mr. Charles Sidney stood before 
me. He was a cousin of my mother, second 
tcousin to me,*^my nearest surviving relation, I 
4iad seen him at rare intervals when he came to 
transfer a little stock for us, or to instruct my 
mother in that only veritable alchymy by which a 
few shillings are eked out to produce the value of 
as many guineas. He now dragged forth a chair, 
took out his silk pocket handkerchief, and sedu- 
lously wiped from the worn out cushion sundry 
(>articles of dust that told a tale of neglected 
house-wifery. He then seated himself, and after 
balancing the chair to and fro for a few seconds, 
commenced as follows : — 

*^This is a sad affliction, cousin Dorothy." I 
bowed my head, for I could not answer. "How- 
ever," he continued, in the same dry, measured 
tone, " it was in the course of nature ; we must all 
go sooner or later. You have nothing to reproach 
yourself with ; you have fulfilled your duty, Dorothy, 
and the remembrance that you have done so, must 
he a vast comfort to you now ; but, bless me ! how 
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fpoor she has died ! I had no idea it had come to 
that pass. How very alisurd it was thus to conceal 
her circumstances from me. Your mother was a 
goodwoman^ but she had a:deal of foolish pride. 
She ought never to have sunk that last five 
hundred." 

I shuddered^ I felt myself turn deadly pale ; for 
I knew full well the bitter struggle she had 
endured, the daily increasing poverty that menaced 
us, the lingering hope with which she had endea- 
voured to stave off the evil day; and I thought of 
her. vain, vain sorrow, the tears she had shed, the 
anguish with whick she would exclaim, "What 
will become of you, Dorothy, when I am gone ?" 
and now to hear her blamed ! My cousin saw the 
agony depicted on my countenance, but he mistook 
its cause, and said in a softened tone : " Nay 
Dorothy, don't be uneasy; you shall not starve: 
yet tell me, my dear, what can you do? I fear you 
are not fit for a governess ; can you play the 
piano r 

" A little, a very little, — I am out of practice ; it 
is long since we have had an instrument." 

** Ah, it won't do, I fear. You canparley-vous- 
it, I suppose ? 

"I understand French well," I replied, " but I do 
not speak it fluently." 

My Cousin Charles looked puzzled, he appUed 
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his first finger and thumb to his head, and made 
them perform the office usually allotted to the small 
tooth-comb ; he was driven to a nonplus, stranded, 
wrecked; at length he-said, " Well, cousin Dorothy, 
what is there that you do know ?" 

I could have told him that I knew Shakspeare 
tod Milton almost by heart; that there was scarcely 
an old chronicle, or older ballad in which I was 
not versed, and I might have added, that I was 
tolerably well acquainted with most literary works 
of any eminence; but I had an instinctive feeling 
that Mr. Sidney would not consider this knowing 
any thing, and therefore I said humbly, almost 
tearfiilly, "I believe I am reckoned expert in 
needlework." 

"Ah well, ah well, that's something;" rejoined 
Mr. Sidney. Then, afler a pause, " Do you know, 
cousin Dorothy, what there is left for you ?" 

" No ; how should I ? " 

" Twenty pounds per annum is all you have to 
depend upon. It will barely find you in washing 
and clothes ; hem . . . hem ^ . . TU see about it ; 
you shall hear firom me soon. Don't firet, my dear, 
or you'll make yourself ill again. Indeed, Dorothy, 
you have cause to be gratefiil for your recovery. 
The doctor says it was quite a toss up." 

" Oh, I wish, I wish I had died ! why was I 
spared ?" It was wrong, very wrong of me to say 
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this; I feel it now, and my cousin sharply rebuked 
me. "For shame! Dorothy," he said; "you are 
arraigning the decrees of Providence." Then, in a 
milder tone, he added, " I have a scheme for you, 
so don't despair; but I must first consult my wife; 
only rely upon it you shan't want" 

" Alas ! I was not thinking of myself," I replied; 
^* I was thinking on the lost — ^the dead !'* 

" But this is foolish ;" said Mr. Sidney, as he 
rose from his chair. "Your mother had but an 
unquiet time of it here ; she is happy now, and it is 
selfish of you to take on thus. Good bye, Dorothy ; 
you shall hear firom me soon; in the mean timc^ 
keep up your spirits." 

He was gone — and the tears T had restrained in 
his presence burst forth. Happy ! — is she indeed 
happy ? I exclaimed — she, who, but a short while 
since, hung over me in agony, and whose last 
moments were embittered by the thought of leaving 
me to pine and struggle in this vale of misery, 
unsought — uncared for — unprotected. Dost thou 
not see me now, my mother ? I asked, in reckless 
anguish. Dost thou not see me forlorn — destitute — 
broken>hearted ? Dost thou not watch over me 
firom that supernal world whither thou art gone ; or 
is there a dark veil drawn between me and thee, so 
that my tears fall unheeded, my sighs unregarded ? 
Then why do 1 sorrow all the day long ? Why do 

B 3 
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I weep and watch the live-long night? But if, O 
my mother ! from thy throned sphere, thou art per- 
mitted to view .me prostrate in body, desolate in 
spirit, then is heaven no heaven to thee ! These 
were frantic, impious ravings : I have learned 
better things since then. 

On the morning after the conversation above re- 
ferred to, the nurse came to me. " You seem now 
so much better, Miss," said she, "that I may safely 
leave you to shift for yourself. I am wanted by 
Mrs* Enfield to take charge of her husband. He 
had gone clean. out of. his mind; it is a troublesome 
job to be sure, but then those sort of things pay so 
well; and there is never any stint of bee,— two 
pints a day at the very least" 

" Oh yes ! you may go, nurse ;" I replied. 

The woman paused, moved the chairs and table 
only to replace them : the ftimiture of that small 
apartment was soon arranged. Yet still she stayed. 
Fidgetted and? annoyed by these manoeuvres, I said, 
somewhat impatiently, " Do you want any thing, 
nutse ?" 

"Only Miss," rejoined the woman, pertly, 
^" when you can pay me my wages I shall thank 
you ; there was one week's attendance on the poor 
old lady, the laying out, and • • • " 

"Oh don't give me the items! let me have the 
(sum total ;" I exclaimed. 
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Sheiput a paper Into my kajidsr: I was aghast. 
I felt in. my purser it ^was almost i«mpty.> Must I 
then, I thought, apply to .rayvcousin for the loan ; 
must I :hear hhn, ^in his i«low, businessrUke style 
descant or each separate article; note that nothing 
was overcharged, iiothing.'had.'forAer comfort but 
what was indispensaUe ? I wsas lost in these rumi- 
nations,- when a letter was put into my hands : the 
contents were as follows : 

« • • 

Dear Cousin Dorothy, 

' If you will come ^o us on the Srd instant (two 
days hence) there will be a room vacant for you, as 
James will beofffor school. We purpose making 
forther an:<ange»ients ;So; tjiat youi! may reside with 
us until 'you are fortunate enoi^h to secure a home 
of your own. Send the apothecary and nurse to 
me ; I will settle with them: also, you will forward 
me an exact account lof any other trifling debts you 
may have incurred. I neednot^.I am sure, impress 
upon your mind the. imperative necessity of strict 
economy for the future, and I feel confident you 
will not object to making yourself generally useful 
when you ;Oome to reside among us. We shall 
expect you at dinneri at six o'clock, counting-house 
time. My wife and daughters send kind regards, 
and I ami «ver, dear cousin Dwothy, 

Your siooere well-wisher, 

Charles Sidney. 
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. It was kind, very kind, of Mr. Sidney thus to 
oSeT me an asylum. What claim had I — a second 
cousin ? — that degree of relationship which varies 
with the rank and station of the kinsman ; which 
in the peer or peeress is brought into such close 
consanguinity, but which, in the humble dependent 
like myself, is ever regarded as ^' a distant branch of 
the family." It was with a heavy heart that I put 
myself and my very small packages into the 
hackney-coach which was to convey me to my 
cousin's. I arrived there at eleven o'clock at night, 
although I had been invited to dinner. Let none 
marvel that governesses, dependent relatives, and 
humble companions, — ^all indeed who come on 
sufierance, — should select that same late hour for 
entering on their strange abode. They come in the 
hope that the friendly obscurity may conceal the 
swollen eye-lid, the cheek yet blistering with the 
tears they have shed on quitting the paternal roof 
for the first time, or on leaving the adopted home 
dearer to them, perchance, than the home of their 
youth : there is the hope too, they may escape, for 
that one night at least, the peering gaze of curiosity, 
or the cold supercilious glance of fancied pre- 
eminence, or inflated self-satisfaction; above all, 
there is the hope of being at once ushered to their 
own room, for even in the stranger's house there is 
one apartment such dare call their own, the room 
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sacred to repose, the penetralia into which none 
may intrude, — where, unheeded and unrebuked, 
their tears may flow ; — and in that solitary cham- 
ber did I weep as none but those who have lost 
their all can weep. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Casa mia, casa mia 
Per piccina che tu sia 
Tu mi pari una badia. 

But to live 
With those, whose ev'ry word and gesture thrill 
Discordant through our frame ; this is severe 
Unceasing trial. — But the more severe 
Th' appointed trial, the louder does it call 
Our courage up, and bid us instant arm 
With heaven.ward patience and submission meek ; 
Trusting, when time and space shall be no more, 
To meet those souls from which they now divide us. 
If now possessing them, too happy here, 
This earth were heav*D, and nothing left to wish. 

Elizabeth Smith. 

But with the coming day, brighter — ^happier 
thoughts arise. The room looks more cheerful 
when the warm rays of the morning sun are beam- 
ing on it; yet, far more than aught else, the necessity 
for exertion, the feeling that there are duties to 
perform, preliminaries to be adjusted, and a 
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thousand Retails to be entered into^ alike call on us 
imperiously to brace our energies, and arm ourselves 
with all the panoply of fortitude to meet the coming 
trial. 

I descended to the breakfast room, and found my 
cousin Charles actively employed in discussing 
sundry rashers of bacon, and, by a wise economy of 
his time, examining at the same moment Certain 
alarming longitudinal, papers, which, ''like the 
mathematical definition of a straight Hne, had 
length widiout breadth." Mr; Sidneiy extended his 
liand to me,-^hoped I had slept well, — that the 
mattrass was not too hard nor too soft, &c. Then 
he continued, "I am glad you are an' early riser, 
cousin Dorothy, as I hate having the bread and 
butter cut do¥hi stairs ;— Mrs. Sidney too, is lazy ; 
and the girls have their .meals with the governess ; 
30, for the ftiture, you can breakfast with me. Will 
you be so good as to pour me out another cup of 
tea; one lump and a half of sugar, and only a 
suspicion of milk." 

Gladly I complied with bis request, as I felt it a 
relief to be employed in any way, and I dreaded his 
attrition being again attracted to the bills, which 
lay at his elbow ; but no sooner had he swdlowed 
his tea than he took them up. 

" I thinkj cousin Dorothy, these charges are 
nefarious; the nurse is a perfect harpy^ and as for 
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the apothecary, I'll have his bill taxed. Neither 
do I believe your mother had half these things ; she 
never was an extravagant woman." 

" Perhaps, Sir." I said, with difficulty restraining 
my tears, " you will have the goodness to advance 
the money, and I hope by strict economy I may in 
time repay you." 

" Nonsense, my dear; you'll have enough to do 
to make both ends meet. Of course, as my 
cousin, you must always appear neatly dressed, so 
I purpose adding five poimds per annum to your 
little stock, which will make your yearly income 
twenty-five pounds : my wife thinks that upon this 
sum you may do very well. Only be carefiil. 
Never run in debt, Dorothy ; never rob your 
trades-people of their hard-earned gains ; remember 
it is the only species of theft of which persons in 
your rank of life can be guilty ; and now good-bye, 
— I'm off to the city. Where is my hat and stick? — 
you'll find them in the closet, just outside the door; 
— there, that will do, — it cannot but be your own 
fault if you are not happy and cheerful under my 
roof. Good-bye, my dear." 

A few minutes after his departure Mrs, Sidney 
entered the apartment, followed by her eldest 
daughter, and Miss Sharpe, the governess. Mrs. 
Sidney received me kindly, her daughter affec- 
tionately, and Miss Sharpe eyed me askance as 
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though she considered me an interloper. I very 
soon understood them all perfectly: perhaps it is 
a foolish fancy of mine^ but I sometiipes think I am 
quick at discerning character. 

Mr. Sidney was a perfect man of business^ 
devoted to his mercantile concerns^ eager in the 
pursuit of wealth, yet abhorring speculation — tor- 
mentingly punctual and methodical in his habits, 
(it was said indeed that all the clocks and watches 
in the neighbourhood were regulated by his move* 
ments,) precise in his manners, and rigorously neat 
in his attire. In person he was tall, stout, and 
inflexibly erect ; his eye was deep set, and penetrate 
ing ; his brow thoughtful, as that of one absorbed in 
calculation; his step ^' plantigrade*' and determined. 
A man he was of " cheerful yesterdays, and confi- 
dent to-morrows." 

Mrs. Sidney belonged to that numerous class of 
persons who are, at this present day, so rife in the 
world ; — ^persons whom La Bruyere has described 
as "port6s par la foule, et entrain6s par la multi- 
tude.'* There was a species of moral cowardice in 
her disposition, a truckling to opinion, a slavish 
fear of out-stepping the bounds of conventional 
propriety. This all pervading dread influenced 
every action, and warped every notion. "What 
will people say ?" was her watch-word ; " We must 
do as others do!" was her favourite aphorism. 
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Alas! how few there are whot dare chalk out a path 
for themselves; how fewer still, who, ^having 
chalked it out, ^ walk piei^severingly and eonsistently 
therein! How many corroding cares and feverish 
anxieties would be spared to us if we could only 
dare think for ourselves ! — if we were but to assert 
•our own moral dignity, and scorning the shuffling 
tricks, the petty manoeuvres, and dishonest prac«- 
tices of those who are ever hurtling and jostling 
each other as they strive, with an energy worthy of 
A better cause, to ascend yet higher and higher on 
the ladder of artificial society, we were but content 
^o walk nobly and unblenchingly in the sphere 
allotted to us. 

For aught else that appeared, Mrs. Sfdney was 
an estimable woman, devoted to her husband ; 
fond and proud of her children in no common 
degree. I am sure too she thought she did not 
make me feel my dependent situation; but I had a 
foolish pride, and was apt to be mortified when she 
•would bid me ring the bell or fetch a chair, whilst 
her own boys, or two or three idle young men, were 
lounging about the apartment; and I have often 
felt the blood tingling in my cheeks on hearing her 
say to a stranger, who would perhaps rise politely 
to greet me on my entering the room, **Oh don't 
disturb yourself! 'tis only cousin Dorothy." 

I had certainly no right to claim def<»ence or 
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'attentioh from any person, much less from young 
tnen, for I was very plain, and, worse than that, I 
was unpardonably dowdy looking ; even dress 
failed to improve me — it was not true in my case, 
that, "fine feathers make fine birds." I had but 
one offer of marriage during the whole time I hved 
with the Sidneys, and that was from an elderly 
gentleman (as the boys facetiously called him), of 
threescore and ten, who was so captivated by the 
skilful manner in which I bound up a lacerated 
foot, the property of that mischievous imp Dick 
Sidney, that, having one evening indulged in 
sundry liberal potations, and being the next day 
confined to his bed with a toe as inflamed as his 
temper, he sent me a proposal of marriage in due 
form, with a detailed statement of his funded and 
landed property, and the offer of a settlement — 
such a settlement ! that I think it would have been 
the climax of virtue in ismy woman acquainted with 
his liberal intentions, not to sigh by anticipation 
for the "pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious" 
widowhood; but I refused him, although my cousin 
Charles swore I was a fool for my pains, and Mrs. 
Sidney prophesied I should never have another 
offer. She was right, and I was right too ; and so 
I believe they all thought when, shortly after, he 
married a very young lady, whom he survived; she 
having died after four years of connubial bliss. 
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without any visible or tangible complaint. The 
physicians were driven to a nonplus, they felt her 
pulse, looked at her tongue, tried the stethoscope 
to her heart and lungs, and finally, wagging their 
oracular heads, pronounced it an inward complaint. 
Her own maid averred she died of worry. The 
malady or the treatment is little known in the 
"ars medendi;" but few are aware how oft it has 
swollen the bills of mortality. 
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CHAPTER III. 



She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To he a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight too her dusky hair ; 
But all things else ahout her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an Image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

Wordsworth. 

A most pernicious woman. — Shakspearb. 

I HAVE not yet spoken of my cousin Viola ; how 
she came by such a name I was^ for some time^ at a 
loss to conjecture. I easily perceived that Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney were not the kind of people to make 
Shakspeare stand a god-father to their children; 
but at length I discovered that, in his younger days, 
my cousin Charles had been an enthusiastic admirer 
of Mrs. Jordan^ especially in her performance of 
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Viola in the Twelfth-night ; and who indeed that 
has seen her can ever forget her plaintive^ thrilling, 
impersonation of that character? Poor Mr. Sidney! 
it was the sole tincture of romance in his composi- 
tion; assuredly it may be pardoned him. And 
Viola Sidney, well did she become her name! 
You could not meet the melting gaze of her dark 
'^ imfathomable eye," you could not listen to her 
touching melodious voice^ ; without being assured 
that so spoke, so gazed the Sicilian maid, 
when she gave forth the feigned story of 
her sister's love, by which she would have 
Orsino interpret her own. Indeed I have often 
pondered over that strange anomaly in our nature, 
by which, so far from imbibing the faults and 
foibles of our parents and preceptors, we, for the 
most part, rush into the very contrary extreme; 
and so it was, that day and night are not more 
diametrically opposed to each other thaa were the 
feelings, pursuits, and dispositions of Mrs. Sidney 
and her daughter, Their's was indeed thcj very 
antkl^esi& of character, v In truth, VioK was, 
romantic, ardent, affectionate to a degree little^ 
common, but then had she an energy of xnind, a 
moral rectitude of di3positio]ii, a firm and unde^ 
viadng resolve, which acted as a powerful counter^ 
poise,^ and together gave a unity of charactei; 
which I have, rarely seen equalled* 
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Mrs. Sidney spared neither pains nor expense in 
the educatioa of hei^ daughters; she was most 
anxious that they should be instructed in every 
varied science, and proficients. in all.the branches of 
learning. By the bye it is surely matter of marvel 
that sciences to . which a Locke, ^ Boyle, a 
LinnsBus,. or a Cuvier, gave every energy of theii 
colossal minds, nor paused imtil they had sounded 
with their plummet, nature's profoundeat abysses, 
and forced earth and ocean to yield their hidden 
treasures ; sciences too over which a Bacon paled 
by the midnight lamp, and a Newton sat out* 
watching the star8,-r-are at this present day, (by a 
subtle process in which the vivifying principle isf 
supposed to be concentrated within the pages of 
a catechism) brou^t down to the comprehension 
of every young lady, at the cheap expenditure of 
one half hour- s labour per diem; whilst four or five 
hours are diurnally allotted by her to the manual 
exercise caUed practising ; a division of labour this 
(where the hands work so much more than the 
head) which would cause the poUtical economist's 
blood to run cold. " O monstrous ! but one pooi 
halfrpennywortfa of bread to all this intolerable 
deal of sack," 

It may be owing to old associations, that! never 
enter a genuine, bon& fide school-rocto with its 
instruments of torture, rivalling the Chinese punish- 
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ments, its reclining boards, and its back-boards, 
its Sheldrake collars, and its perpendicular chairs, 
its callisthenics and its gymnastics, that, notwith- 
standing this garish light, this noon day blaze of 
learning, which is illuminating with portentom 
rays, our intellectual horizon, and which the 
eaglet's eye alone could gaze on without blinking; — 
notwithstanding all this, no sooner do I enter one 
of these sanctums, than images of the dark ages, 
of the stern Dominicans and gloomy Inquisition, 
present themselves in dim array before me. The 
school-master is indeed abroad, but our children or 
our children's children, will live to see him fettered, 
incarcerated. 

O what a reaction there will be one of these 
fine days, what a fell destruction, what a dire 
conflagration of miniature libraries, of homoeo- 
pathic encyclopedias, of microscopic lexicons, of 
" Shakspeare abridged for the use 'of young ladies!" 
— which laudable process by the way always reminds 
me of the notable annunciation of the play of 
Hamlet, "the part of the Prince of Denmark 
omitted by particular desire." Alas ! the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library was but a faint t)rpe of the 
stores of recondite learning and profound philo- 
sophy which will then be lost to the world.* 

* 'We fear lest, in the above passage. Cousin Dorodiy should 
have laid herself open to the charge of illiberality : we have an 
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O English mothers I English governesses ! 
seek not to make your daughters, your pupils^ so 
universally accomplished ; let the fabric of learning 
be raised on its alone solid foundation, — sound 
religious knowledge. Heaven forbid that they 
should enter the lists of theological controversy, 
or plunge into the fierce clamour of polemical 
debate, or mingle in the gall and strife of the 
schools, but when pressed by the bold scorner, or 
subtler infidel^ let them at least be enabled to 
" give a reason of the hope that is in them." Teach 
them whose nature is dark and desponding, whose 
pathway of life is rugged and thorny, whose ex- 
perience is sown in tears and reaped in bitterness, — 

affection for the good lady, and should be sorry to find her so 
misconceived. If we rightly understand her meaning, it is not 
the diffusion of knowledge which she depreciates, but only the 
superficial manner in which that knowledge is conveyed ; few 
indeed there are who, being thus easily enabled to obtain the show 
of learning, will give themselves the trouble of acquiring the 
substance. We may indeed be told that the lady's virtuous 
indignation, instead of being levelled at the books in question, 
ought rather to be directed towards those persons who thus 
perversely mistake •• the means for the end :" but we would, in all 
humility, ask whether the authors of these infinitesimal works, do 
not themselves (in the railroad expedition with which they 
travel) altogether neglect the means by which that end ought tc 
be acquired, and whether it be not indispensable for those who 
would obtain a juster knowledge of the sciences on which they 
treat, to retrace their steps instead of advancing on the beaten 
track.— Ed. 
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teach them early to flee to that Rock whose o'er- 
spreading shadow shall screen them from the fervid 
rays of prosperity, and be imto them a strong-hold 
in the day of adversity. Cultivate their reasoning 
powers somewhat more, their imaginative faculties 
somewhat less ; let their minds acquire vigour as 
their bodies gain strength ; let music be no longer 
the engrossing, all-pervading business of their 
lives ; and be not fearful that the dread anathema 
of blue stockingism shall be fulminated against 
them. It is the parvenues in knowledge who are 
ridiculous, it is the ' little learning that is the dan- 
gerous thing;' it was the wisest of the ancient sages 
who felt how little he knew, and it will be they 
among your daughters whose acquirements are the 
most solid, whose mental powers have been most 
sedulously exercised, in whom those twin graces 
modesty and humility, will shine forth pre-eminently. 
Mrs. Sidney, however, did not agree with me in 
these old fashioned, world-before-the-flood notions; 
and not content with having collected around her 
tutors and professors sufficiently numerous to have 
stocked a university, she considered herself most 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss Sharpe, 
to aid in the education of her daughters. I know 
it is very silly, but I sometimes take instinctive, 
invincible dislikes to certain individuals ; and the 
worst of it is, that having generally found by ex- 
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perience these said persons do not improve upon 
acquaintance, I am afraid I shall never cure myself 
of the prejudice. Now I must own, that from the 
first moment I saw her. Miss Sharpe sadly dis- 
quieted me. She was what is usually called a 
strong-minded, sensible, shrewd woman, (how I do 
dislike sensible, shrewd women!) she spoke in 
recitative, uttered thread-bare puerilities, and faded 
second-hand sentimentalities in an oracular, senten- 
tious tone of voice. Then too, she had a host of 
theories, countless as the stars, which theories 
always reminded me of the famous mansion built 
by the amateur architect, who, having called his 
friends around him to admire the spacious hall, the 
lofty apartments, the well planned dormitories, 
heard it observed, to his utter dismay, that all would 
have been very perfect, had he not unfortunately 
forgotten the stair-case. Now it always seemed to 
me that Miss Sharpe's theories sadly wanted the 
practical stair-case; this I know, they were far 
above my comprehension, only perhaps, as Mrs. 
Sidney once observed, " how was it possible that 
2l person with my limited education, could be any 
judge of these matters/' and I suppose she was 
right. On the score of beauty. Miss Sharpe had 
nothing to reproach herself with. For certain it is 
that face and form were guiltless of ever having 
caused a sleepless night, or uneasy moment to 

c 2 
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any sighing Strephon. When first I knew her^ she 
had arrived at that debatable pointy that border- 
land age, that neutral ground, when youth is fled 
and eld not yet arrived ; however, she preserved a 
prison-house secrecy on this point, which might 
have served for as perplexing a study to the 
antiquary as the precise date of the pyramids. 
Added to all this. Miss Sharpe possessed one of those 
long Flamingo-like necks, which look as though 
the owner thereof had, at some period of her life, 
undergone the penal process of suspension in 
mid air, commonly called hanging, and been 
subsequently resuscitated. In fine, she had a 
pervading, indescribable, noli me tangere, chevaux 
de fi-ise appearance, which is sufficiently alarming. 
I wish I could have conquered my dislike to her; 
I am sure I would have done her a good turn 
if I could (once in a way), but those every day 
civilities were very troublesome. 

It was not long before I perceived how very 
little Viola, and Miss Sharpe assimilated; and 
soon, every hour and half hour that Miss Sidney 
could escape fi-om that lady's jurisdiction and the 
technicalities of schooldom, were passed by her in 
my apartment : here together, we ranged through 
the garden of literature, culling the fairest and 
sweetest flowers of prose, or rarer blossoms of 
poetry ; only those sickly, faded exotics of foreign 
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growth, which seem as though they will not 
flourish in an English soil, but languish and die 
of the transplantation, we avoided by mutual 
consent : here, whilst I worked, would she read 
aloud, and her voice fall on my ear with a sweet 
lulling tone that reminded me of the flowing 
cadence of the *^ Paradise Lost :" here too did we 
delight our fancy with bright and glowing visions, 
and store our memory with images of loveliness : 
here likewise, as we read of holy deeds, of lofty 
aspirations and immortal enterprises, our eyes 
would fill with tears, our hearts expand with 
sympathy, and we would ardently desire to go 
forth and emulate those high" and heroic achieve- 
ments. Very pleasant were those morning lectures # 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The child is father of the man. — Wordsworth. 

£yen so this happy creature of herself 

Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 

Is blithe society, vrho fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs ; 

Light are her sallies, as the tripping fawn ; 

Forth startled from the fern where she lay couched, 

Unthought of, unexpected, as the stir 

Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow-flowers. 

Wordsworth. 

Cenerentola vien qud, Cenerentola y4 \k ; 
Cenerentola vien a^, Cenerentola vien qiu. 

La Cenerentola. 



Viola Sidney was fifteen when I first came to 
xeside with my cousins. The next in age to her 
was James^ a systematic^ plodding youth — Mr. 
Sydney in miniature, only without that gentleman's 
really kind heart; his impassive wooden fece 
looked as though it had been cut out of one of the 
desks in his father's counting-house. Then there 
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came Margaret, who should have been a boy, only 
that I have rarely seen even a boy so vrild, so 
fearless, so heedless of monitions and injunctions. 
Nothing could daunt her, nothing could tame her. 
Miss Sharpe and she passed their time in perpetual 
contests, "never ending, stilj beginning" squabbles: 
as Margaret herself observed, they had their 
pitched battles, their skirmishes, their "Parthian 
flights ;" and in this last species of warfare, Mar- 
garet had gready the advantage, her light, springy, 
active form told exceedingly, as after launching 
forth some poignant repartee that pierced through 
and through Miss Sharpens thin-skinned self-love, 
the young rebel would stay not for answer, but 
take to her heels and join her brother Richard ; no 
where could she have found a more fitting compeer. 
Mischievous as a monkey, noisy as a cockatoo, 
restless as an armadillo. Robin Goodfellow was 
a staid and sober young gentleman, when com- 
pared with Dick Sidney: to be sure they were both 
very troublesome, but it did my heart good to see 
young creatures so full of life and spirit, so glee- 
some, so buoyant, so merry. I thought that the 
time would come soon enough, when the world and 
its blighting cares, its withering disappointments, 
its iron truths, and stem realities would chasten 
their exuberant mirth, tone down their wild spirits, 
and dim their sunny hours. I could not find it in 
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my heart to scold them, although when I first came 
among them what a life they led me! Practical 
jokes were played upon me, inkstands and their 
contents were sure to be upset (by pure accident of 
course) whenever I had on a clean muslin apron, 
or collar ; apple-pie beds were made for me : they 
thought they should have full leave to quiz " old 
cousin Dorothy." One day, however, they, by an 
ingenious device, placed a string across the door- 
way, which was attached to the bolster, pillows, 
&c., of the bed, in such a manner that, by a little 
manoeuvreing on the part of the conspirators, they 
would infallibly give way during the night. The 
trick I believe was not meant to explode until I was 
sound asleep ; unfortunately, however, for them and 
myself, in passing from my room I caught my foot 
in the string, and falling with great violence to the 
ground, sprained my ancle. This was far more 
than they had intended ; and never shall I forget 
the agony depicted on their young faces lest Mr. 
Sidney should be informed of their mal-practices. 
In that case indeed they knew fidl well his anger 
would be excessive. Several times during the day 
did young Dick approach me with penitential face; 
I am sure the boy longed to throw himself on my 
mercy, but sundry becks, nods, and winks, from the 
indomitable Margaret withheld him, — she was too 
proud to supplicate my forbearance. For nearly a 
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week I was chair-ridden ; but as, in answer to all 
inquiries, I merely said my foot had tripped, and as 
in addition to the pain I was suffering I received a 
severe admonition from Mr. Sidney (who by the 
way was rather addicted to lecturing,) on my sin of 
carelessness, Margaret and Richard were so well 
satisfied with what they were pleased to term my 
magnanimous conduct, that from that day forward 
they took me under their especial protection. It 
certainly was a great relief to me. Iii addition to 
this I had a secret feeling that at least I was not 
eating the bread of idleness — and this conviction 
greatly consoled me. In the first place it was dis- 
covered I had a tolerably correct ear ; so I was 
allowed to practise reels and country dances for the 
young people, as Miss Sharpe averred they spoilt 
her touch for more scientific music ; although 
Margaret with inflexible pertinacity declared "that 
the fact was. Miss Sharpe always seemed to be 
running a rac^ with the dancers ; in vain they 
essayed to keep pace with her — the faster they 
skipped the faster she played— they galloped, still 
she contrived 16 keep a-head of them." 

Viola too was pleased to say that I played to 
her singing, instead of making her sing to the 
accompaniment, as was the wont with Miss Sharpe 
and others who were in the habit of marring her 
performance. Yet how could I do otherwise? 

c 3 
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How could I help dwelling as she dwelt on each 
note m those touching ballads ? There was a lin- 
gering, sad tone in her low mellow voice, which 
entered into my very soul, and seemed to evoke 
the pale dim spectres of by-gone regrets. I 
thought of my lost mother, of hopes long buried, 
of . „ but whither am I wandering ? 

Very different were Miss Sidney's vocal talents 
to those of the tribe of chaunting Misses who give 
forth their dulcet strains in a "still, small voice ;" 
which, like that of consci^ice, is for the most part 
unheeded. It was indeed a rare treat to listen to 
Viola. 

But to revert to my own occupations. I one 
day, to oblige Mrs* Sidney, braided a coat for 
Master Dick, in a style which she declared might 
vie with the tailor's most elaborate performance ; 
so for the future this rather masculine kind of 
occupation devolved on me— Mrs. Sidney having, 
in a happy moment discovered that she might by 
this notable process save some few pounds a year. 
Neither can I tell exactly how it happened, but 
soon after I entered the house, Marables (Mrs. 
Sidney's favourite maid^) had a sudden revelation, 
that to borrow her own choice phraseology, " too 
much was put upon her ;" and as she at the same 
time, by a rare coincidence, made the ingenious 
discovery that Miss Dorothy had a capital knack 
of plaiting, from that moment all the cap-borders, 
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ruches, frills, &c., (and they were not a few,) fell to 
my share. 

But the worst of all was, that Miss Sharpe being 
afflicted with very sensitive nerves, I had the 
luxury of that never sufficiently to be deprecated 
annual visit to the dentists. Thither had I to 
escort the children ; I had to coax, to bribe, to 
implore, for I could not scold them on such an 
occasion. Poor young things ! my heart ached for 
them. Once indeed I remember having had re- 
course to rather an expert manoeuvre, for, whilst 

Margaret was suffering under Mr. 's tender 

mercies, I instituted a game of "bob-cherry" with 
Dick, who, be it said by the way, had an especial 
affection for the good things of this life, and just as 
the boy was making with distended jaw for the 
prize which I held alofl, the dexterous operator 
slid in his instrument and hauled forth the " fanged 
monster." But this of course would not bear 
repetition ; and in general it was tedious work, not 
to mention the kicks and cuffs I received (whilst 
holding their hands and feet), which would other- 
wise have fallen to the share of that Prince of 
Surgeon-Dentists, and most kind-hearted of men, 
Mr. .* 

* But that the date of this story is perhaps somewhat loo early, 

we should have thought that the celebrated Mr. C 1 was here 

alluded to.— Ed. 
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From this same unfortunate malady of weak 
nerves, Miss Sharpe complained that the riding- 
school threw her into fits; so thither also I accom- 
panied my cousins, and there in a little dark den 
called the gallery, where the wind entered from a 
thousand labyrinthine passages, I had to sit for 
nearly two hours ; their stint was an hour, but when 
Margaret was once mounted no Centaur could 
have been more difficult to detach from his equine 
half. On she would go ; exclaiming at the top of 
her voice, " I know you won't mind waiting, 
cousin Dorothy ; indeed it must be rare fun for 
you." What was I to say ? I could not bear to 
deprive her of her ride, but it was a dismal time to 
me. I could not see to work or read ; if I ap- 
proached the fire-place, a volume of smoke drove 
me back ; if I went to the window, I was perished 
with cold, and had besides to look on half a dozen 
young ladies, who were following each other in 
melancholy monotony at a slow dosy pace, which 
fairly dispirited me. I think the tread-mill must 
have been exhilirating in comparison ; and all this 
was varied only by the stentorian voice of the 
Ducrow * of the circle, calling on them after each 
drowsy canter to walk, which summons the horses 



* Perhaps a progenitor of the famous equestrian who now 
" witches the world with noble horsemanship." — Ed. 
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mechanically obeyed, without any apparent volition 
on the part of their riders, breaking their pace at 

the wa getting into an amble at the 1 

and dropping into a funeral march at the k. 

All these things combined, kept my time pretty 
well employed, especially as I had to enact the 
duenna whilst the masters gave their lessons to 
Viola ; Mrs. Sidney having a confused idea that 
she had read or heard somewhere of a " St Preux 
et Julie," and an " Abelard and Eloise." I don't 
think she need have disquieted herself. I was glad 
to be employed, for as I observed before, I thought 
my services might claim to be placed against the 
expense of my board and maintenance ; and I 
must say I was rather surprised that Mrs. Sidney 
somewhat unaccountably persisted in speaking of 
me as "the visitor." She frequently too would 
bid me observe that there were very few persons in 
my situation who had their time so much at their 
own disposal; and she would say, with a sort of 
self-commiserating sigh, that I was indeed fortu- 
nate in not having entailed on myself the cares of 
a family — ^that I had all the privileges of celibacy 
without any of its disadvantages, its loneliness and 
abandonment, surrounded as I was by so many 
happy little faces. And truly my heart did warm 
veiy tenderly towards those gay young things ; but 
especially did I love with an intense affection that 
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CHAPTER V. 



Meanwhile, welcome joy, and feast 

Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance, and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine. 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict age, and sour severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

Milton. 

In age we should remember that we have been young, and in 
youth that we are to be old. — Dr. Johnson. 

And thus two years glided away. Viola Sidney 
reached the age of seventeen, and it was agreed 
that it was now time for her to enter into society ; 
or, as Mrs. Sidney phrased it, she was to come 
out.* I thought the term exaggerated, as there 

* Query. Did this same phrase of being '* out " take its rise 
in the time of the Jacobitea 1 Certes it smacks of the Pretender. 
— Note by Dorothy. 
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was no court ball, or county assembly to mark 
this all-important epoch in a young lady*s career. 
Miss Sidney was to visit only in her own small 
sphere. Highly respectable it assuredly was ; still, 
whether she should make her debut at Mrs. Allen's, 
the banker's lady, or at Mrs. Williams', the sub- 
stantial relict of a wealthy West-India merchant, 
was I thought matter of little moment ; yet did it 
afford subject of debate, between her parents for 
many a conjugal dialogue, after the fashion of 
Hector and Andromache, as these colloquies 
generally arose when Mr. Sidney was about to take 
his departure, not for the wars, but .... the city.* 
At length there arrived cards for a ball at Mrs. 
Brookes's, and as this lady's husband was a partner 
in Mr. Sidney's mercantile firm, it was voted nem 
con that it would be a most felicitous moment for 
Viola's entry into the world (at least their world) 
of fashion. I did not much care for routs or 
parties of any description ; indeed I had scarcely 
ever mingled in society since my first youth. Long 
attendance on an idolized and invalid mother, had 
worn away my best years in strict seclusion. The 
world and its dazzling illusions had been obscured 
to me at the very moment when I might perchance 



* What would out learned Grecians lay to this spedmem of th« 
Oaristns ?— Ed. 
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have been fascinated by them ; and since I had 
taken up my abode in Mr. Sidney's family^ none 
of their friends had ever thought of inviting me. 
Why indeed should they ? I am sure, to borrow 
the language of the schoolmen, there would have 
been a sad marring of the grace of congruity, if / 
had ventured to exhibit at a ball. But on this 
evening, this one evening, I would have given 
worlds to accompany them ; to have seen Viola at 
her first ball. I believe I thought, in my own silly 
way, that half the room would be kneeling at her 
feet. I fancied that a buzz of admiration would 
track her steps. I thought that Burke's glowing 
description of France's Martyred Queen might, 
without aught of hyperbole, be applied to Viola. 
I too saw her in my mind's eye, **just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the sphere" in 
which she was about to move ; "glittering like the 
morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy." 
I too, "thought that ten thousand swords must 
have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult." I too, 
alas! forgot that "the age of chivalry is gone." 
Greatly to Marables' annoyance, and in defiance of 
Miss Sharpe's sneers, Viola had insisted that I 
alone should ofiiciate at her toilette on that memor- 
able evening. Accordingly, I placed the diamond 
bodkin in her beautiful hair, which was braided 
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round her classical head; it was her sole orna- 
ment, — ^there was no "barbaric pearl or gold," and 
her white muslin dress was plain and simple as a 
school-girl's. My task accomplished, I ushered 
her into the drawing-room. Her mother gazed on 
her with pardonable vanity. Her father and eldet 
brother were engaged in a luminous dissertation 
on the insecurity of Mining Companies, Gas 
Shares, Monopolies, Patent Inventions, and all the 
other treacherous quick^sands, and: sloughs of 
despair, into which men have plunged headlong in 
their quenchless, never-dying pursuit of the delusive 
phantom — gold. Cursed are they as the son of 
Jupiter, who in his fierce torments sees the cool, 
clear waters bubbling round him, yet cannot slake 
his feverous thirst. Insatiable as the daughters of 
the horse-leech, who cry " Give ! give !" the more 
they are glutted with their fell banquet. Oh, it 
made my heart sore to see the grasping, eager 
look of mute attention with which that boy was 
fastening on each word that dropped from his 
father's lips ! Surely at any period the illimitable 
love of wealth must ever be regarded as one of the 
most grovelling and debasing passions which fetter 
us to this earth, and clog our every nobler aspira- 
tion. But, that in the full flush of youth and 
health, when to our buoyant spirits life itself 
appears an El Dorado, and we float our bark 
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gaily on the stream of time as on a Pactolus^ 
where pleasure's golden sands^ on either side, seem 
but to wait our outstretched hands to grasp them^ — 
that in these days it should have power to weave 
its fatal spell around us^ and ensnare us in its 
specious toils^ appears to me dire, portentous, 
unnatural ! 

How much longer this edifying conversation 
might have continued I know not; but Mrs. Sidney 
broke in upon it by saying to her husband, 
^'Charles, do look at Viola; see, how brilliantly 
your present shows in her hair." 

Mr. Sidney leisurely drew forth his memorandum 
book, inserted some figures therein, and then 
turning round, looked fixedly at his daughter for a 
few seconds, and said, ''Come and kiss me, 
Viola." 

This from him was something wonderful. I had 
never seen him spontaneously embrace his children ; 
still he was a good father, solicitous for their well- 
doing — sparing no expense in their education, 
liberal in his gifts, most anxious for their happiness, 
or what he deemed ought to he their happiness; 
and yet I think his children rather feared and 
honoured than loved him. They would not run to 
meet him when he appeared, or climb his knee, or 
tell him of their little hopes and fears, their joy^ 
and sorrows ; neither did he expect it from them. 
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Mr. Sidney was a kind but not a fond father. He 
had never played with his children even in their 
Earliest infancy, — ^never sat by their couch in 
sickness — ^never talked to them freely and unre- 
servedly as I think a father should talk to his 

children but I am rambling on, whilst the 

carriage is at the door, and Mrs. Sidney having 
once more surveyed her daughter cap^a-pied, — 
having taken out a pin only to replace it in the 
self-same angle it had previously formed, and hav- 
ing given her sundry exhortations as to folding 
her shawl, and many injunctions not to take cold, 
they departed. I did not feel inclined for rest, so 
I staid up reading until three in the morning. I 
had left word that I should like to see Miss Sidney 
on her return. She therefore came to my room, 
looking pale and dispirited. 

"Well, dearest Viola," I exclaimed, "have you 
enjoyed yourself?" 

"Oh, yes!" she said, languidly, "it was very 
pleasant, I suppose." 

" You suppose ! why, did you not dance ?" 

" Yes, yes ; the whole evening. I am knocked 
up. 

"But who were your partners?" I asked 
eagerly. 

*' Oh ! don't, dear cousin Dorothy, be so mer- 
ciless as to expect a catalogue raisonn^e at this 
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time of nighty or rather morning ; it would be an 
endless bead-roll." 

" Well, but dear Viola, at least tell me, if there 
were not one among your partners whom you liked 
better than another ; if you had any agreeable con- 
versation ? " 

" No," she replied, " unless you reckon as such 
sundry meteorological observations on the density 
and rarity of the atmosphere — the assurance that 
it had rained all day, and the confident prediction 
that it would be fine to-morrow. Then, to be sure, 
I was edified by an anatomical dissertation on the 
physical powers of the premiere danseuse, which I 
think might qualify me to pass my examination at 
the College of Surgeons. I believe this is all I 
heard ; so good night, dear cousin Dorothy. I am 
tired — I mean, I am weary. There is a vast dif- 
ference between being weary and tired, but it is too 
late to be analytical. Good night ! we will discuss 
it all to-morrow." 

The morrow came, and with it Mrs. Sidney. 
How different to her daughter's was her account of 
the evening's amusement. She was in high spirits. 
It appeared that Viola's debut had been most 
triumphant. Mammas had looked apprehensive,^— 
their daughters splenetic and spiteful, — elderly gen- 
tlemen had stared her out of countenance, and the 
young men, after casting a side-long glance at the 
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adjoining mirror, giving an invigorating pull to 
their collars, and a refreshing, although almost im- 
perceptible twirl to their ambrosial locks, had 
crowded round her to " hope against hope," that 
she would take pity on them for the twelfth, 
thirteenth, or fourteenth dance. Could a debut 
have been made under brighter auspices ? And 
yet I said in answer to Mrs. Sidney's glowing 
description, "I don't think Viola was much gratified 
by the sensation she appears to have excited ?" 

^* Oh, really !" replied Mr. Sidney, with some 
small degree of irritation. " I don't pretend to 
understand Viola ; she is so foolishly romantic. I 
cannot think where she has acquired those absurd 
ideas. I do believe she must have ransacked the 
circulating Ubraries for all the maudlin, flimsy stuff 
that ought to fall dead from the press." 

" Viola's romance is scarcely modelled after the 
pattern of a heroine of the *Rosa Matilda school;'" 
I ventured to say. 

" I don't know ; I wish Viola would talk a little 
more to me. I am sure it is the wish of my heart 
that my children should make me their confidant." 

Poor Mrs. Sidney ! ^How many mothers have 
said, do say, and I fear will say, this same thing 
until the end of time ! And yet no mother can 
have the confidence of her children who does not, 
in their nursery and school-days, enter into all their 
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pursuits and amusements — who does not listen to 
their communications with a hvely interest, sympa- 
thizing with their sorrows, and making their joys 
her own. She need not then fear that the nurse or 
the governess will supplant her in the affections of 
her children. No nurse, no governess ever does 
this. It is the mother alone who can thus cramp 
her intellect, and dwarf her comprehension ; all 
else will tire of the tedious narrative of lisping 
infancy, or the vapid confidence of girlhood. She 
too, will be careful not to quench that confidence 
by the inopportune lecture or sharp rebuke. Few 
are aware of the chilling blight, the drear opaque- 
ness, and desolation of feeling which have at such 
times fallen on a young girl's heart ; when, in the 
full gush of confiding love and boundless trust 
she has asked for sympathy and succour where 
nature whispered she might not plead in vain ; she 
yet has found her confid.ence repelled — ^her trust 
betrayed. How often, from that moment, has she 
gone on her way a solitary being, in silence 
and in loneliness, letting her feelings prey on them- 
selves; and like the canker-worm in the bud, 
blighting and blasting their own freshness ere they 
come to maturity. 

Still less will the mother who is really desirous 
of identifying herself with her daughter's cherished 
plans and secret thoughts, whisper what she may 
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consider her little girl's bright sally, or childish, 
yet heart-fraught eloquence to the first chance 
visitant who may "drop in ;" I have seen many a 
child, infant though she were, blush crimson at the 
recital. It at once destroys the sacred feeling of 
unreserve, that ought to subsist between parent and 
child. Lastly, she will not (as was Mrs. Sidney's 
practice) reveal every petty domestic detail, or 
casual observation to her husband. Girls will con- 
fide a thousand trifling circumstances to their 
mothers, with which they would not for worlds 
their fathers should be acquainted: they have an 
instinctive feeling that the latter cannot comprehend 
them. 

But to return to our conversation. Mrs. Sidney 
mused awhile, and then said, *' Cousin Dorothy, I 
have been thinking that among all that crowd of 
young men we met last night, there was not one 
whom I should have selected as a husband for 
Viola. You see, with my daughter's peculiar dis- 
position I am most anxious that she should not 
form an attachment, which her father and I could 
not at once approve. If Viola falls in love it will 
not be a girl's light caprice or evanescent pre- 
ference." 

"You are right there;" I replied, with energy, 
"it would influence her whole future life. A 
disappointment to her would indeed prove the 
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wreck of her happiness." I felt my eyes fill with 
tears as I spoke. 

" And yet," continued Mrs. Sidney, " who were 
her partners? A tribe of barristers, 'who never 
are, but always to be rich ;* sons of merchants, too 
proud to enter their father's counting-houses, and 
idling and lounging about town the live-long day; 
starveling curates, * whose poverty and not their 
will consents,' to their remaining single ; besides a 
sufficient quantity of those helots of the human 
race, younger sons of younger brothers. Would 
any of these do for my daughter ?" 

" Ah ! but," I said (and it was an original obser- 
vation on my part), " riches do not constitute hap- 
piness." 

"True, cousin Dorothy; but there must be a 
competency." 

Ah ! that same word competency, thought I, — who 
shall define it? It would defy the analytical 
powers of a Tooke, a Johnson, or a Lowth. It 
may mean four hundred, it may mean four thousand, 
it may even, by a slight stretch of arithmetical 
ingenuity, be magnified into fourteen thousand per 
annum. * Mr. Hume, Miss Martineau, the calcu- 
lating boy himself, would be puzzled under what 



* This is clearly an interpolation ; and indeed the ink is paler 
here than elsewhere. — Ed. 
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row of figures to class it In Mrs. Sidney's view 
of the subject, I think it meant a fine house, fine 
plate, fine servants, fine horses, and as many other 
fine things as could be conveniently foisted in. 

'^ Viola has been all her life accustomed to luxu- 
ries, and she cannot do without them; she must 
not marry a poor man ;** argued Mrs. Sidney with 
herself, for I never ventured to contradict her, 
although I thought then, as I had often thought 
before, how little she appreciated or understood her 
daughter. " Besides," added Mrs. Sidney, " how 
people would talk if Viola were not to make a good 
match !** and with this logical, all-powerfiil, all-con- 
vincing peroration, Mrs. Sidney left the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Now, the first question fathers ask, 
When for their girls fond lovt rs sue, 
Is — What's the settlement you'll make t 
You're poor I — he flings the door at you. 

Ritson's English Songs. 

Une femme insensible est celle qui n'a pas encore vu celui qu' 
elle doit aimer. — La Bruyere. 



With all my pride in Viola (and it was not a 
little) I thought that her future destiny would be 
similar to that of many another, as gifted, and as 
lovely as herselfc I thought that, as offer after 
offer was rejected by her ambitious parents, her 
youth would pass, her beauty fade, her attractions 
fleet away, until the option of refusing or accepting 
would be no longer left to her. As yet no harm 
was done, unless indeed to the disappointed suitors, 
not one of whom, I ever heard of, as coming to an 
untimely end : they all kept their wits (I mean, of 
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course, such of them as had any wits to keep,) and 
attained a most tormenting longevity; for I kept 
them in my eye, as being an old maid myself, I had 
an intense sympathy with unfortunate lovers. When 
last I heard of them, their united ages (to borrow 
the language of the news-writers when, the twaddle 
of the House being at a discount, they have re- 
course to the twaddle of the provinces;) amounted 
to one thousand and ten years. Viola "passed on 
in maiden meditation, fancy free;" her father 
answered the aspirants in a firm clerk-like hand ; 
but, being a shrewd man, and perfectly well aware 
that these are not the kind of epistles young men 
show to each other (albeit a ladys name is men- 
tioned therein), he composed a species of circular 
letter, which he had lithographed, only leaving a 
blank for the date, &c. : this ingenious device saved 
him a vast deal of trouble. As Viola Sidney had 
now been out three years, and had attained the 
mature age of twenty, without even experiencing a 
passing sentiment for any favoured individual, I 
began to think, with Dick Sidney, that " if Viola 
did not take care what she was about, she would 
end in being an old maid, like that rum-touch 
cousin Dorothy." Mr. Sidney stipulated only for 
wealth and integrity in his future son-in-law; but 
Mrs. Sidney indulged in certain vague reveries of 
a broad family-tree, under whose umbrageous covert 
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her daughter might find a pleasant shelter from the 
storms of life. These various schemes at times 
amused, and at times saddened me. Viola Sidney 
was an extremely beautiful girl; nay, more, — the 
word &scinating might have been coined expressly 
for her ; and without that same gift of fascination, 
the Venus de Medicis herself (could there be found 
another Pygmalion to endue her with vitality), 
although she would doubtless be surrounded by a 
throng of admirers, might yet fail to secure one 
real lover. Still I thought, that, notwithstanding 
all these rare gifts, a girl in Miss Sidney's situation, 
without fortune to tempt rank to barter caste for 
cash, would never move in a higher sphere than 
that which she now occupied. But I was mistaken ; 
and when the Earl of Glenalbert, with a splendid 
rent-roll, ancient lineage, and untarnished reputa- 
tion, proposed for Viola, I was well nigh distraught. 
I am almost ashamed to say how pleased I felt. 
I thought how well she would become a coronet ; I 
thought how grandly, how gloriously she would 
move amidst the fairest of our aristocracy, herself 
*the fairest of the fair.' As for Mrs. Sidney, she 
was wild with rapture. In the dim matrimonial 
vista, certain images of a stray baronet, or juvenile 
right honourable, caught up* at Harrowgate or 
Cheltenham, had flitted before her mental vision; 
but a peer uf the realm was 
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'* Like the aloe*8 lingeriug flowers ; 
"Which hlossom to the eye of man ; 
But once in all his dreary span." 



And she was proportionably enchanted. 

Mr. Sidney too, I had never seen so elated. An 
impoverished Earl would, to his wife, have been a 
great temptation; but, in that case, Mr. Sidney 
'would assuredly have preferred a plain citizen, who 
stood high in the mercantile world ; but rank and 
riches united, were a concurrence of good things 
that he found it impossible to resist. 

" I told you how it would be, Dorothy; I told 
you how X it would be, Charles;" exclaimed Mrs. 
Sidney, in a frenzy of delight, " and you (this was 
addressed to her husband) wanted me to cut Mrs* 
Page, because you said she slighted us. Now she 
will doubtless be glad aiough to visit us; — that 
spiteful Mrs. Brookes too, with her 'mauvaise' 
langue,' and her stiff, starch daughter, — how mor- 
tified they will be ! Lady Elderby, also, who had 
the insolence not to return my card ! I believe she 
is related to Lord Glenalbert, — however, she shan't 
be invited to the wedding; I'll put my veto on 
that" 

The honourable Mrs. Page had been a school- 
fellow of Mrs. Sidney, the only sprig or scion of 
nobility with whom she was acquainted; and. 
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although rather a distant ofF-shoot, Mrs. Sidney 
had always fondly hoped that, through Mrs. Page's 
medium, her daughter might be grafted into the 
parent stem of aristocracy; and therefore she per- 
sisted in keeping up the acquaintance, although 
Viola declared it was a positive afSiction for her to 
accept Mrs. Page's invitations, as she was certain 
she was only asked for her singing, Mrs. Sidney, 
however, was content to put up with & great deal 
from great people. I do not quite know whether, 
if it had chanced to her to be crushed under the 
wheels of a nobleman's carriage, she would have 
consoled herself, as did the humble-minded French- 
man, with the philosophic exclamation, "C'etait 
pourtant la voiture de quelque grand seigneur;" — 
but of this I am certain, that Mrs. Sidney allowed 
her feelings to be crushed and trampled on in a 
manner that she would never hanfe permitted from 
one of her own clique. However, her patience 
and forbearance met widi tlieir due reward* It was 
at a ball given by Mrs. Page that the Earl of 
Glenalbert was first introduced to Viola; since 
which, he had visited occasionally at our house, and 
now, being lord of his own actions, and of a magni- 
ficent territorial demesne, he laid himself and his 
broad lands at her feet 

I was in the room with her when her triumphant 
mother put the offer into her hands. I watched her 
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narrowly. The blood mounted not to her cheek — 
there was no smile of secret joy lurking in the 
corners of her chiselled mouth — no exulting flash 
Irom her radiant eye ; she was calm and immov- 
able : my spirits sank below par. 

" Well, Viola," said her mother, " are you not 
delighted? You are indeed a most fortunate girl. 
I wish you joy, my own, own child; this is the 
proudest, happiest, day of my life. I need not ask 
you what we are to say. There can be but one 
answer; there is no need of the lithograph to-day." 

"Mother," answered Viola, calmly, "you will 
give ine a little time to think of this. It is sudden, 
unexpected." 

"What!" almost shrieked Mrs Sidney, "you 
don't iBem to refiise him! You can't be so in- 
fatuated !" 

" Dearest raoAtx^ I asked but for a little time ; 
I am bewildered — ^I must think awhile." 

" Surely there is no prior attachment in the case ? " 

" Oh no, mother, no ; my heart is free." 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Mrs. Sidney, and she 
heaved a deep sigh, as though a load were removed 
from her heart. " You cannot have any personal 
objection to Lord Glenalbert;" she continued, 
" and I am told he is most amiable." 

" He appears so ;" rejoined Viola, in the same 
quiet tone. 
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" No one can deny that he is highly aristocratic 
in his appearance ;" continued Mrs. Sidney, with 
great vehemence of manner. 

** He is very gentlemanly. " 

" Well, well, that is what I mean ; you surely do 
not think that a nobleman must be of necessity 
very tall, with a lofty bearing, and a regal com- 
manding air! You surely cannot have any such 
vulgar prejudices ; and as to his nobility of charac- 
ter — his disinterestedness — he has proved that suffi 
ciently by selecting you, Viola; — he that might 
have chosen from amongst the first families of the 
land." 

Mr. Sidney entered at this crisis. " There, 
Viola," he said, extending a written sheet of paper 
to her, " will this do ? I hope it is not too humble. 
Gratified as I am, I would not, by any means, 
appear servile, or cringing. He gets a treasure in 
you, Viola; a monarch might be proud to share his 
crown with you, my girl ; and now he will expect to 
hear the confirmation of his happiness, from your^ 
own lips. Shall I bid him come to-day ?" 

I could not help observing to myself that Mr. 
Sidney had not even consulted his daughter as to 
what answer he should send to Lord Glenalbert's 
proposal. He seemed to make sure of her assent ; 
if Viola noticed this, she stood too much in awe of 
her father to make any comment thereon ; but, in 
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answer to his last question^ she said with breath- 
less earnestness^ "Oh, not to-day, papa; to- 
morrow," 

"Nay, Viola, this is foolish," rejoined Mr. Sidney; 
" this is unlike you, to keep him in suspense. Rely 
upon it, my girl, your modesty won't be severely 
taxed; a glance, a word, half a word from you 
will suffice." 

" I can't see him to-day, father." Mrs. Sidney 
here came to her daughter's relief. " Viola is right, 
Charles ; remember it is late, and if Lord Glenal- 
bert calls to-day, we must ask him to dinner; and I 
shall have to send out for fish, and there must be 
an omelette, and sundry other knick-knacks,- and 
things never do when they are prepared in a hurry; 
besides, the cook won't have time." 

" My dear Anne," said her husband, " rely upon 
it, Lord Glenalbert will have other things to think 
of, than how your dinner is dressed. There is sure 
to be enough, and that is every thing : besides, if 
we are to make compliments with him it will never 
do; you forget that he must now of course dine here 
every day." 

" Oh, I shan't mind after once or twice, Charles; 
but first impressions are every thing." 

Mr. Sidney acquiesced. In all controversies rela- 
tive to domestic aflFairs, Mrs. Sidney invariably 
carried the day. 
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I did not quite like Miss Sidney's manner during 
the rest of that eventifiil afternoon ; she seemed to 
be arguing, or reasoning herself, as it were, into 
love. ^' I think, cousin Dorothy," said she to me, 
when we were left alone, " I think, I am sure, I 
like Lord Glenalhert very much ; I am always glad 
when he asks me to dance* It is very pleasant to 
meet with any one who takes so real an interest in 
all one says or does ; — I have heard several traits of 
him, that I think perfectly admirable. I do not 
know any one I meet in society whom I like so 
well, or whom I hold in such high estimation: and, 
as to falling in love, as it is called, with any one, I 
don't think that is at all in my way ; I certainly 
have not any very great aptitude for that exquisite 
diversion;" and so she went on. How was I to 
answer her ? She did not ask my advice, and even 
if she had, I should have given it distrustfully. I 
never had a lover ; and love, the love matrimonial, 
was a sealed book to me. What then did I know 
of such matters ? To be sure, years ago I had in- 
dulged a vain, delusive dream, — I had staked my 

dearest hopes upon but what am I doing? 

I am not writing my own history. The next day, 
Lord Glenalhert called ; and, after that interview, 
Viola looked radiantly happy. " It is a pleasant 
thing, Dorothy," said she, when she came to my 
room at night, " to be the cause of happiness to 
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others. There is something God-like in it, — it seems 
to expand one's very soul. My heart bounded 
again as Lord Glenalbert thanked me for his 
felicity; and my parents too, Dorothy, — ^how grati- 
fied they seem! My fiither told me he felt ten 
years younger ; and my mother wept for joy as she 
embraced me. It is delightful for me to look on 
them." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The poet falsified: — "The course of true love runs smooth." 

L'amour qui croit peu k peu et par degres ressemble trop a 
I'amitie pour ^tre une passion violente. — La Brutere. 



Some weeks passed away ; my fears^ for I had 
had my fears, were rapidly subsiding. There was 
a manly sincerity, a "glow of heart," and an 
unfailing generosity in Lord Glenalbert's dis- 
position, which daily, hourly, made themselves felt, 
and could not fail to be appreciated by all who had 
the privilege of his acquaintance. In literary 
attainments and grasp of intellect, he was decidedly 
inferior to Viola ; but then, I have never seen her 
equal. I do not know that he was less well 
informed than the average number of young 
gentlemen M'hom it is one's good fortune to fall in 
with : he was eloquent on the game laws ; 
conversant in the leading articles of the tory 
newspapers ; wrote his own language correctly, 
spoke it without any violation of grammar ; appre- 
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ciated a French bon mot, and quoted Latin sans 
using false quantities: ^'complete in all good 
graces to grace a gentleman/' That he did not 
quite understand Viola I felt assured, and when 
she would, almost unconsciously to herself, burst 
forth like an inspired sybil, or rapt im- 
provisatrice, into some impassioned gush of poetry, 
or give vent to her high-toned feelings in a strain 
of fervid eloquence, I have seen him laugh, in his 
frank joyous manner^ at her enthusiasm ; and then, 
for one moment, would she look annoyed. There 
is something chilling to an idealist in being laughed 
at Argument, remonstrance, exhortation they can 
bear ; but few ardent natures are proof against the 
contemptuous sneer, or barbed shaft of ridicule. 
Still, these were slight breezes that scarcely 
ruffled the smooth current of her life. That she 
had become attached, to Lord Glenalbert, I could 
not doubt. It was a calm concentrated feeling, ^• 
quiet yet heart-felt assurance of happiness, a "sober 
certainty of waking bliss," far better, jperhaps, than 
the fierce whirlwind of passion. I did not agree 
with her that she had not the capability of loving 
intensely. I thought her's was a nature formed to 
love with that love, which alas ! too often borders 
on idolatry. Still I had no doubt as to her 
eventual, felicity. I felt, that as a husband. Lord 
Glenalbert would each day become dearer to her. 
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His mild, unpretending virtues, were made for the 
sacred, home-felt bliss of domestic life ;- and for 
Viola, once married, I had no fears. Her pure, 
noble nature, her firm principles, built as they 
were on a rock of adamant, would ensure her from 
all peril. She, I knew, was safe. It was curious, 
too, to mark Lord Glenalbert's conduct during this 
period. His love for Viola partook of the nature 
of his character, — outwardly it was calm, very calm; 
before a stranger he would shrink into himself, 
and would seem loth to pay her those trifling 
attentions and civilities which their relative situa^- 
tion seemed to demand. Yet was his love of no 
common order; it pervaded his entire being, re- 
sembling what philosophers tell us of the magnetic 
influence, — a power universally diflused, yet imper- 
ceptible to us, until perhaps, by the slight accident 
of a balanced needle, it proved its latent existence 
and reality. Viola Sidney was the least ambitious 
of human beii^s. I am very certain that the 
adventitious gifb of rank and wealth had for her 
no attractions; yet did she feel gratified at the 
prospect of having her name enrolled amongst the 
good and great, of being identified with that fiunily 
of whom, during countless generations, it might 
be truly averred, that " les hommes etoient sans 
peur, et les femmes sans reproche." She folt that 
Lord Glenalbert's talents were scarcely of that 
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order which would entitle him to hold a con- 
spicuous place in his country's councils, but she 
likewise felt, that much might be done by their 
united influence in private life; and they had 
mutually resolved to pass the greater part of the 
year at his magnificent estate in the North, and 
to improve, to the utmost of their power, the vast 
talent which would be committed to their trust. 
For my own part, I had indeed reason to love Lord 
Glenalbert; he treated me with a deference and 
courtesy that I thought had passed away with the 
olden time : indeed, I think his love for Viola had 
raised the whole sex in his estimation; old or 
young, vapid or witty, handsome or ugly, it 
mattered but little to Lord Glenalbert; to be a 
woman was enough to insure his respect, and claim 
his homage. With her own bright radiant look did 
Viola say to me one day, " Cousin Dorothy, you are 
to live with us when we are married, as a friend, a 
beloved friend remember; you shall have your 
own apartments, and join us when you please. 
Nay do not thank me," she said as I was about 
to interrupt her ; " it was Lord Glenalbert's pro- 
position, and I loved him for being the first to 
think of it." My eyes swam in tears. To live 
with Viola; to enjoy her society without restraint; 
I who would have toiled for her, slaved for her, died 
for her ; it was almost too much for me to bear. 
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The thought of parting with her had indeed sadly 
quenched the joy I should otherwise have felt in 
her brilliant prospects ; it was selfish, I know, but 
in vain I had essayed to conquer it. Now I was 
at the zenith of felicity. I felt that I ought to be 
more grieved at the prospect of leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney, for they had received me when I was 
an outcast. At that moment too, I inclined to think 
I had done injustice to Miss Sharpe ; that perhaps, 
after all, she was not so utterly insupportable, or 
rancorous as I was wont to fancy her ; but these 
feelings passed away, and joy, unmingled joy, at 
my own felicitous prospects engrossed my every 
thought, and outweighed all other considerations. 
Weeks had rolled into months, and still the 
wedding-day was not fixed ; yet were the lawyers, 
milliners, jewellers, the sutlers of the camp, 
sounding their glad note of preparation. At first, 
indeed, the marriage had been well nigh broken 
off; for Lady Glenalbert, who was travelling on 
the continent for the restoration of her youngest 
daughter's health, had written such a cold, un- 
gracious letter, in answer to one with which Mr. 
Sidney had favoured her, detailing the proposed 
alliance between Lord Glenalbert and his daughter, 
that Viola, with her usual good feeling, had reso- 
lutely declared no power on earth should induce her 
to enter a family where her presence would so 
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manifestly be deemed an intrusion. Mrs* Sidney 
thought "the letter was very well in its way, — 
somewhat stiff, but that doubtless was the 
Countess' manner." Lord Glenalbert had also 
heard from his mother, he was evidently much 
disquieted, but he did not impart the contents of 
her letter to Viola. Immediately however, he 
wrote again; — he was an only son, and he 
conquered. There came a second letter from the 
Countess to Lord Glenalbert enclosing one for 
Mr. Sidney, and, this time, it was at least civility 
worded, expressing her eager wish to see her son 
happy, and doubting not that his choice would 
meet with her approbation. In reply to Lord 
Glenalbert, she expressed her readiness to accede 
to his request of being present at the wedding; 
only stipulating that she must have his escort, as 
she would not venture to cross the sea at that 
inclement season, without his protection; Lord 
Glenalbert of course, did not hesitate to comply 
with this request, yet keenly he felt the separation 
from ^Viola ; he struggled hard against it, but he 
was evidently deeply moved. It was their first 
parting; they had, however, the consolation of 
knowing it would also be their last, as the wedding 
was to take place immediately on his return. At 
Lord Glenalbert's particular desire, Viola was to 
pass the time of his absence with his maternal 
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Aunt, the Lady Sariah Herbert. She was the 
widow of a gentleman of ancient family, and 
extensive property, and was now spending the 
Christmas holy days at her estate in the South of 
England, where she had collected round her, a 
bevy of relations, and friends. 

"Viola will there be introduced to many 
members of my family ;" observed Lord Glenalbert 
to me one day, when we were discussing this plan. 
" She must not first come among them as my wife ; 
but they shall learn to love and reverence her as 
Miss Sidney." 

I honoured him for that sentiment. 
Lord Glenalbert took bis departure for the 
Continent. 

Lady Sarah Herbert sent her invitation in due 
form; but the distance was great. Mrs. Sidney 
did not like to leave her young &mily ; and she 
also wished to be on the spot to superintend her 
daughter's trousseau ; so it was arranged ths^ I 
should accompany Miss Sidney. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The misseltoe hung in the castle hall, 
The hoUj branch shone on the old oak wall ; 
The Baron's retainers were blithe and gay 
Keeping their Christmas holjday. 

Haynes Bailey. 

All pages of human life are worth studying ; the wise instruct, 
the gay divert us, the imprudent teach us what to shun, the 
absurd cure the spleen. — Mrs. Montague. 



I HAVE I fear, what many would call a foolish 
prejudice to Christmas festivities. I can indeed 
understand right well that to the toil-worn 
m6|hanic, the weary artizan, or bond-slave of the 
factory, with whom ' the night,' alas ! * is joint 
labourer with the day;' that to these last, in 
especial, victims of an unholy necessity, slaves 
to an unrighteous utilitarianism, whose shrunken 
frames, crushed limbs, and debased intellect, tell 
in fearful characters, a tale of cruel wrong, and 
dire oppression ; (a blot are they in our body 
politic, a stain in our body social, a canker-worm 
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in our mercantile prosperity, a corrosive mildew 
preying on its very vitals ; for surely, surely no 
land can ever prosper where such enormities are 
encouraged, protected, nay, lauded : — " Behold the 
Lord's hand is not shortened that it cannot save ; 
neither his ear heavy that it cannot hear," and 
sooner or later will the cry of these unfortunates 
ascend up before Him, and pierce unto his mercy- 
seat, and draw down His thunderbolts of judg- 
ment and of wrath, upon this hitherto favoured 
countiy;) I can understand full well, I say, that 
to these, and such as these, (if any such there be) 
this gracious festival may be one of licensed 
mirth and jollity; that the song with which they 
hail the morn that gives them a brief respite from 
iron toil, and carking drudgery, may be in them, 
a fitting Christmas carol: who indeed shall say, 
whether to their darkened minds, this sense of 
freedom from temporal slavery may not be a 
powerful medium of raising their souls to tlbfct 
far more blessed redemption from spiritual thraldom, 
with which this season his fraught ? 

But that the powerful, the noble, the wealthy, 
with whom life itself is a perpetual hojyday, — that 
these with their rare talents, high j5irivlleges, and 
mighty responsibilities, should set apart this day 
in which we commemorate a boon so vast, so im- 
measurable that the dazzled soul trembles even 
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while she rejoices oyer it, a day too, ^' dark with 
excess of light" to those who should rashly lay 
unhallowed hands on the ark of the new covenant, 
and dive into a mystery which reason's fathom 
line could never touch, (oh ! let them beware lest 
haply they fall into the black, boundless void of utter 
Scepticism, from which scarcely aught that has 
life in it shall ever emerge,) that these, I repeat 
should mark out this solemn season, for wassail 
and for revelry, is an anomaly tliat I care not to 
unravel. 

Situated, however, as I was, I felt it my duty to 
accompany Miss Sidney, and accordingly we set 
forth on our journey. We were two days on the 
road, but the weather was delightfully mild for the 
season: the sun yet powerful enough to chequer 
the surrounding country with that variety of light 
and shade which gives such charm to the 
landscape. Viola was at my. side speaking 
t^ne unreservedly, of all her plans and prospects 
for the future ; plans so feasible, so sober, so 
reasonable, that I could not doubt they would be 
realised, — ^prospects so rational that they seemed 
to ensure a perpetuity, of bliss. But as we 
approached that lordly castle, my spirits flagged; 
my heart sank ; I was nervous in the extreme. I, 
who had not been in society for so many years ; 
I, who was so plain, so gauche, so painfiiUy 
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sensible of my own deficiencies^ to encounter a 
group of strange feces, to live familiarly with them, 
and that for days and weeks ; I literally trembled. 
Viola did all she could to console me: we entered 
the gates; the post-boys cracked their whips, 
although in my nervous trepidation, I besought 
them not to hurry, — the horses galloped, — we 
were whirled along the magnificent avenue, — ^we 
were at the door. Infinite was my relief to find 
that the whole party, tempted by the beauty of the 
day, had gone on an exploratory expedition. We 
were conducted to our rooms ; the very magnificence 
of the apartment depressed me, contrasted too 
as it was with my own dormitory at Mr. Sidney's, — 
eleven feet by nine. The bed with its rich 
canopy and costly valance, the toilette table with 
its rare implements, that seemed designed for any 
thing but use. (Have I not said, that Lady 
Sarah Herbert's was a "Show house?") The 
packages were brought to my room, and I be§mi 
most sedulously putting things in their places. 
The employment had a soothing efiect on me, 
and having donned my grey satin gown (my best 
dress), I began to find out that it must be getting 
very late; so I resolved upon going in quest of 
Viola. I had no one to guide me, and I felt 
reluctant to ring the bell ; but I fancied I should 
know the room again, as it had been pointed out 
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to me on our arrival. I wandered through exten- 
sive corridors, interminable galleries, and zig-zag 
passages, and was getting somewhat alarmed, when 
I heard voices near me ; in my anxiety to escape 
them, I turned suddenly, and found myself 
fronting the principal staircase. A man, half 
jockey, half gentleman, and a lady equipped a 
TAmazone were ascending it. She was speaking 
in a loud shrill voice; so loud, that I thought she 
at least, like myself, must be one of the Farias of 
the world ; she had a rose in the button-hole of 
her habit which the gentleman was endeavouring to 
snatch. 

"Now, positively. Lord John, you sha'nt," 
exclaimed the young lady; "how can you be so 
silly ? — as it is I shall be too late for dinner, — that 
short cut of yours must have been at least three 
miles out of the way ; I shall have such a preach- 
ment from mamma, — let me pass." 

" Not unless you give me the rose. Lady 
Emmeline ;" answered the gentleman, with what I 
think he meant for an insinuating gesture. 

"How very absurd you are," she said; "my 
maid shall pick you half a score, — they grow in 
clusters near the door. Now don't detain me, 
they are all assembled in the drawing-room ; how 
very provoking you are ; the dinner-bell will ring 
in another moment; it may be very well for 
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you, coming in after the soup, but it won't do 
for me." 

Nor for me either, thought I. I had been 
standing irresolute at the top of the stairs whilst 
this romping bout (for it was nothing less) was 
going on, and I had coughed twice br thrice to 
give them warning of my presence, but they were 
too much occupied to heed me; now, however, 
I rushed past thein, — the lady blushed,— the 
gentleman laughed. I asked a servant who was 
passing at the moment to show me the drawing- 
room. Fortunately he threw open the door for 
me, or I should never have had courage to do so 
for myself. I thought how hard it was of Viola 
to have neglected me; but at least, I reflected, 
no one will think it worth their while to take 
notice of me : I was mistaken. I had not an idea 
that lords and ladies could be as rude and ill bred as 
the commonalty, indeed more so than any I had 
ever encountered; for as I walked along ready to 
sink into the earth, every eye glass was levelled at 
me; I thought of poor soldiers running the 
gantlet ; and I heard a gentleman say in no very 
low tone, to his neighbour; "Is this la belle 
fiancee ? Poor Glenalbert! I had always heard that 
Master Cupid's visual organs were somewhat 
defective, but I never knew till now that he was 
stone-blind." The young lady to whom this lively 

£ 
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sally was addressed, laughed most obligingly, as 
all young ladies think it incumbent on them to do^^ 
when young gentlemen make abortive attempts at 
wit, for their express edification, and the bon mot 
flew around the circle with the unerring rapidity of 
the fiery cross in the " Lady of the Lake." My 
ears tingled, my cheeks reddened ; my presence of 
mind was rapidly forsaking me. I was well nigh 
bursting into tears. At this juncture Lady Sarah 
Herbert came forward firom a group assembled 
round the fire-place. She addressed me haughtily, 
but with civility ; in my confiision I extended my 
hand ; she either did not or would not see it, and 
curtsied to me profoundly. A servant threw open 
the door, and announced that dinner was served. 

" Where is Miss Sidney, Madam ?" said the Lady 
Sarah. 

" I don't know," I stammered out. 

^^ Matilda my dear," said Lady Sarah, to a piece 
of still life near her, "will you go for Miss 
Sidney?" But 'ere the young lady addressed 
could comply, the door again opened, and there 
entered Viola Sidney. 

How unspeakably lovely she looked ! 

" The company had paired oflf for dinner, but 
as she advanced, ladies and gentlemen had again 
recourse to their glasses. Nothing discomposed 
she moved quietly on, her head rather thrown back ; 
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a slight^ a very slight accession of colour in her 
cheeks; her eyes half veiled by their drooping 
lids, but yet not cast down. It was curious to 
mark the revulsion of feeling that instantaneously 
took place; eye glasses were dropped, and eyes 
opened. The gentlemen murmured approbation; 
the ladies were seized with a little fidgetty, nervous 
cough ; Viola approached Lady Sarah and curtsied 
to her grace&lly, but with a slight degree of 
haughtiness, almost imperceptible to any one, who 
was not, like myself, acquainted with her every 
gesture. Lady Sarah paused one moment; then 
throwing her arms round Viola's neck, kissed her 
affectionately, and said, " My dear Miss Sidney, I 
am sincerely happy to see you under my roof." 

The company were, as I have already said, in 
' couplets,' and Lady Sarah was looking anxiously 
around her for a gentleman to escort Miss Sidney ; 
when she, seeing me in the back ground, (for 
Lady Sarah had not apportioned me to any 
unfortunate youth) sprang across the room, and 
said, " Dear cousin Dorothy, we will go together. 
Pray don't apologize Lady Sarah ; 1 am sure I 
could not have a more agreeable companion." 

We were separated at the dinner table, but I 
now found no lack of courtesy, as the young men 
seemed vying with each other, who should pay me 
most attention. 

E 2 
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The house was very full of company, and, day 
by day, we had fresh accessions of visitors. There 
was always much to be seen, much to be done. 
Turretcliff Castle was situated on the verge of a 
bold and rocky coast from whence the glorious 
ocean might be viewed in all its startling grandeur 
and wild loveliness. Viola who had only looked on 
the sea at Brighton or Hastings, or some other of 
the marine stores of health and pleasure, where the 
beach is daily strewed with young ladies absorbed 
in the scientific process of collecting sea-weeds, 
to be preserved, dried, conserved, or in sheets 
of white paper ; or diligently searching for speci- 
mens of crustaceology, which they, for the most 
part, term conchology ; where too, you are sure to 
be haunted by countless ragged urchins, with their 
bare legs, like a set of leech gatherers, or 
highlanders ; — Viola, I say, was delighted. 

" To walk, where few had ever walked before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 
Pleasant it was to view the sea gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive.** 

In these rambles along that wintry stern coast, 
I did frequently accompany her, whilst the rest of 
the party were roaming far and wide, in quest of 
more terrene amusements, over the face of the earth. 
We had to endure much quizzing on our romantic 
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propensities^ and I was frequently asked^ in a ban- 
tering tone^ whether I had not a lover at sea. It is 
very odd/ but I do not think any one believes in an 
abstract love of the ocean. That Viola should 
delight in these lonely rambles, was not deemed 
remarkable; young ladies whose lovers are away 
may be pardoned a little eccentricity. 

Miss Sidney's engagement to Lord Glenalbert 
was, of course, well known ; still there were not 
wanting many young gentlemen who would kindly 
have beguiled the weary interval, during which she 
rwas separated from her lover, by a little innocent 
.flirtation, but it would not do ; without the slightest 
prudery or affectation, she talked gaily and 
pleasantly to all, but none could say he was more 
highly favoured than another. 

There. was shortly to be a ball at the castle, and 
as the neighbourhood was extensive and populous, 
it was arranged that every family of respectability 
should be invited ; persons whom it would have 
been the death-blow of aristocracy to have mingled 
with in London, but with whom Lady Sarah 
thought, without any very great compromise of her 
dignity, she might associate in the country. The ball 
was to be a magnificent thing in its way, and many 
people were coming express from London for it. 
Amongst these were Mrs. and Miss Page, who 
ihought nothing of travelling between one and 
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two hundred miles {m a balL By the by I forgot 
to mention in its place, that as soon as ViolaV 
projected union with Lord Glenalbert was publicly 
known, Mrs* Page suddenly became most exemplary 
in the matter of visiting, &c» She even delicately 
insinuated to Mrs. Sidney that she took a great 
deal of credit to herself in bringing about that 
affair; as it was at her house the young people had 
first met, and she wound up her discourse by say- 
ing, that ^^ of all things in the worlds her daughter 
Helen would like to be Miss Sidney's bridesmaid; 
that Helen had always taken a great fancy to Miss 
Sidney, and there were not many persons Helen 
liked, ^e was so fastidious." It is not to be 
supposed that Mrs. Sidney was weak enough to be 
deceived by these fine speeches; but she remem-> 
bered that Miss Page was a niece of Lord Dareall, 
and as suoh she thought her name would figure 
well among the list of fitshionables who were to 
grace her daughter's nuptials. 

Miss Sidney had no love-side female firiend, no 
'' confidante mad in white dimity," with whom she 
might engage in the ordinary traffic of sentimen- 
talities, the tender whispers, the rose-coloured notes, 
the mutual sighs, the gentle raillery, the exchange 
of blushes, and the " quid pro quo" locks of hair, 
auburn for black, or black for auburn ; she was 
wont to say that I suppUed the place of all younger 
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female associates, besides which, she was very fond 
of her brothers and sisters ; and I dont know how 
it is, but I think people with strong domestic 
attachments, are not apt to pick up stray intimacies^ 
therefore when Mrs. Sidney said she wished her 
to have Miss Page for her bride-maid, Viola 
answered, "As you please. Mamma; I think Helen 
Page a good-natured, well-meaning little person; 
I dislike Mrs. Page, because she was most insolent 
to us ; but I have no objection to her daughter^ 
who — " 

" Oh, ray dear Viola !" interrupted her mother, 
"let by-gones be by-gones; you will now hold such 
an infinitely higher station than poor Mrs. Page, 
that it would be quite beneath you to evince any 
sensitiveness to former slights ;" and as Viola did 
not reply, the matter was arranged to Mrs. Sidney's 
satisfaction. 

This is rather a " per saltum," or frog-like way 
of -telling a story ; but to return to the main 
indictment. 

Miss Page was very fat ; she piqued herself on 
possessing great naivet6 and simplicity of character. 
She was one of those "unlessoned girls, unschooled, 
unpractised," who, with a fearless frankness, give 
utterance to every crude thought that passes 
through their fertile brains; she had afflictingly 
high spirits, apd laughed so loud, and talked so 
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fast, that you felt, after speaking with her (or rather 
after hearing her speak, for as to any thing Hke 
a reciprocity of communication, that was quite 
out of the question), a weight on your chest, a 
struggling for breath, similar to that pleasantest 
sensation, the nightmare; in short, she ran where 
less mercurial people would have walked ; romped, 
where others only danced; and jested on many 
subjects which the prejudices of old fashioned 
people have fi-om time immemorial venerated as 
sacred; added to all which, she had a string of 
pet phrases that would have made a philologist's 
hair stand on end; such as, a nice man, a dear 
little chair, a sweet table, a glorious dress, a 
darling bonnet, a bewitching necklace, &c., &c. 
Such was Miss Page, or such she appeared to me, 
after two or three weeks residence in a country 
house, amidst a host of signally silly young men, 
and superlatively sentimental young ladies, had 
brought her absurdities into full play. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



My mind misgives ; 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels. 

Sharspeare. 

Avec les hommes I'amour entre par les yeux, avec les femmes 
par les oreilles. — French Proverb. ^ 

Les etres crSes Tune pour I'autre doivent se reconnaitre i la 
premiere vue. — Werner. 



Lady Sarah Herbert had three children. Her 
eldest son was married, and residing on the con- 
tinent, being remarkable for nought that I could 
learn, but his preference of every other country to 
the one honoured with his nativity. Miss Herbert 
was a singular abstraction. She passed her life in 
a Rip Van Winkle state of torpor ; a tortoise was 
active-minded and agile in comparison ; it was 

E 3 
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impossible to look on her without feeling a drowsy 
sensation creep over you. In person, she was only 
noticeable for the colour of her hair ; which looked 
as though it had been spun by the silk-worm ; her 
thin compressed lips (but that was no wonder^ since 
she never opened them but to eat or drink), and 
heavy drooping lids, which seemed always about 
to play the part of nature's soft nurse, and curtain 
the eyes beneath them, into most profound repose. 
From "eve to mom, from mom to dewy eve" 
again, would she sit at her embroidery, which was 
in her hands a complete Penelope's web : whether 
she undid every night her morning's work, I never 
could discover; certain however it is, that it did 
not appear to progress. Visions of Hercujai^eum 
and Pompeii, were associated with her presence. 
I never looked at her without thinking of the baker 
transfixed at his oven, or the soldier discovered 
immoveable in the guard-room, or the luckless 
Wretch with his keys and purse of gold. 

These could scarcely present more unfortunate 
specimens of " still life," than did Miss Matilda 
Herbert, in her own fair person. Now, if it were 
not that the wise ones tell us a negative quality 
in algebra is worse than nothing, I should have 
thought that nothing could be worse than this 
young lady's blank inanity ; yet was it the fashion 
amongst all the visitors at Turretcliff, to pronounce 
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Miss Herbert a sweet girl, which rather posed me, 
until I recollected Burke's notable observation, 
that ^^ insipid things of all kinds, such as water, 
oil, &c., approach more nearly to the nature of 
sweetness, than to that of any other taste;" and 
then most conscientiously could I join in the 
encomium. 

Lady Sarah Herbert's favourite was, beyond all 
controversy, her youngest son ; she had been daily 
expecting his arrival at Turretcliff, during the last 
fortnight ; but the evemng of the ball arrived, and 
no Mr. Herbert had made his appearance. We 
were all assembled in the dancing-room, waiting 
the arrival of the first guests. Lady Sarah having 
looked at the clock, walked to the windows, which 
fronted the avenue, and exhibited manifold tokens 
of perturbation, exclaimed, in an aggrieved tone : 

" Well, I suppose we must give up all hopes of 
Frank for this evening ; how I shall get on without 
him I don't know ; he is the life of every party. 
It is the more provoking, as he had promised to 
introduce his fnenA Mr. Lyndham, who is, I under- 
stand, a rara avis ; a man comme il y en a peu, a 
poet, artist, musician, handsome, brave, accom- 
plished;— as Frank tells me, he wants but one 
thing" ..... 

"A wife, I suppose," interrupted Miss Page, 
giggling vehemently. 
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"No, Miss Page," answered Lady Sarah, — 
"something rather more difficult to attain: — that 
unromantic, yet necessary qualification — cash." 

" Ah," rejoined Miss Page, "that is always the 
way ; all the nice men are poor. I never yet knew 
a rich man who was not insufferable." 

" Thank you. Miss Page," exclaimed, simul- 
taneously, Sir Harry Sutton, who revelled in fifteeA 
thousand a year, and Mr. Towers, who luxuriated 
in twelve. 

" My dear Helen," shouted Mrs. Page, firom the 
further end of the apartment, " what nonsense you 
talk. I am sure you don't mean half you are 
saying." 

" Well, now. Mamma," said the stout Miss 
Page, " if you think I shall ever marry for money, 

you are vastly mistaken. I give you fair warn- 

• »» 

mg .... 

But she was interrupted in her harangue, as the 
company were now assembling fast ; and I retired 
to a remote corner, where I might escape observa- 
tion; whilst, according to my usual practice, I 
amused myself by watching the proceedings of 
those around me. 

I had never before been at a regular ball. The 
brilliantly lighted apartments — the pillars twined 
with laurels, evergreens, and crimson berries — the 
young ladies in their gay dresses, looking like a 
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rich parterre of tulips— the dowagers in their 
fantastic turbans, and rare jewels, formed a coup 
d' ceil that at first enchanted me ; but, on nearer 
inspection, the illusion vanished. Not far from 
where I sat, a band of musicians was stationed, 
who had been sent for expressly firom London, to 
do honour to that evening's festivities. There was 
one among them who excited my liveliest com- 
passion, until I was forced to turn away sick at 
heart ; for his attenuated frame, sunken cheek, and 
hollow eye, at once betrayed his malady. He had 
been playing the flageolet (I never heard any thing 
half so sweet), and he now paused, whilst his chest 
heaved painfully, his breathing came thick and 
short, and his feeble cough seemed yet powerful 
enough to rack his firail anatomy. The master of 
the band turned towards him, for he missed those 
silvery tones ; and the poor musician once more 
took up the melody, for he knew that he had a 
wife and children, whose morrow's meal depended 
on that night's profits. Ah ! little did they think, 
those gay young dancers, whose feet were bounding 
along the smooth floor to that lively measure — 
little did they reck, that, at every breath that poor 
man drew, whilst painfully ministering to their 
pleasure, his life was ebbing fast away. I turned 
from him to look at the dancers. I gazed with 
wonder on those amiable philanthropists of the 
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ball-room, whom I saw bestowing, with rare im- 
partiality, the same lopk of pleased attention— ^the 
same bright smile on each successive partner, 
whether old or young, animated or dull, foppish 
or frivolous, solemn or sententious ; and I looked 
with pity on that far smaller class, who sat. with 
eyes fixed on the door, as though their gaze could 
have pierced the panels. I sighed as I marked 
their look of blank disappointment, when one after 
another entered ; but he (without whose presence 
the ball so long looked forward to, so ardently 
desired, would seem "flat, stale, and unprofitable") 
still failed to appear. 

These, I observed, could not have been above 
eighteen or nineteen young girls, who had not yet 
served their apprenticeship to the tactics of the 
ball-room — who had still to learn to put a mask 
on their feelings. But soon my attention was 
attracted to a small knot of ladies suid gentlemen, 
who were now casting most malign glances at each 
other ; now gazing on the ceiling with a fine look 
of " Parnassian abstraction ;*' now throwing their 
heads languishingly on one side ; and now looking 
eagerly around them, with an " and if you will not 
have me choose" expression of countenance. 
These, I afterwards learned, were a group of 
"lionets," not having yet attained their full (literary) 
growth — small authors and authoresses, the min- 
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nows of literature, perpetrators of "fugitive pieces," 
most aptly named, and lavish contributors to 
magazines and miscellanies, scrap books and 
albums.* Ingenuous youth of both sexes, who 
write so very lusciously, that one is forced to taste 
sparingly of their good things, as of the frothy 
article, called "trifle,'Mest a surfeit be the sad 
consequence of too liberal an indulgence. But 
what amused me yet more, were the manoeuvres 
of a cluster of a youths, stationed near the door- 
way, waiting till thefir arbiter elegantiarum, Count 
Henri de Moustache, or Lord Meltonturf,f had 
given their influential dictum as to the belle of 
the evening; then did they, like a set of "geese 
errant," flock round the favoured damsel, hoping, 
sighing, despairing, dying-^ 



** For all contend. 
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To win hjer grace whom all comm^id." 

Nor less did I smile at the male coquet, who, 
with smooth, plausible, persuasive manner, with 



* Perhaps those gorgeous little volumes, called *' annuals,*' 
which, like the hright ephemera of a summer's noon, sport a gay 
and brief existence, had not yet started into life. — Ed. 

t Might not this rather euphonious title, which is, we believe, 
now extinct, be revived when the next batch of Peers are 
created ?— Ed. 
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due inflection and dropping of the voice, that 
makes his "Are you engaged for the next quad- 
rille ?" almost equivalent to a declaration of love, 
flits from damsel to damsel, softly whispering that 
never knew he one "so perfect, or so peerless; 
created of every creature's best," as the individual 
whom he is for the nonce addressing. I was 
disturbed in these ruminations, by the approach 
of two young men, who stationed themselves 
against the pillar behind which I had screened 
myself. Immediately they rivetted my attention, 
by the exceeding contrast which they formed to 
each other, although both were, I thought, remark- 
ably good-looking. The one had those very blue 
eyes, and fair hair, which at once float back the 
imagination to past ages, when the Saxon race of 
kings held sway ; his might certainly be called, an 
" historical face." He had a frank, good-humoured, 
or rather reckless expression of countenance, strong 
white teeth, which seemed obtrusively to force 
themselves upon your notice, a wide mouth, that, 
even in repose, had a lurking smile hovering in 
the corners, and a genial air of boon companion- 
ship. The other was tall, dark, with that in- 
describable look of intellect, so totally independent 
of feature, cheeks a little, a very little hollow, a 
pervading something that gave a faint suspicion of 
consumption. He was just what young ladies in 
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general term "interesting," and their mammas 
unhesitatingly anathematise as "downright ugly." 
He was leaning against the pillar with folded arms 
— the look, the attitude, was that which English 
painters invariably give to their Italian bandits, or 
Spanish bravos. The first words I heard were 
from the Saxon-haired youth : 

" 'Tis useless, Lyndham, looking at her so ; she 
is very beautiful, but she is bespoken, man — la 
belle fiancee, as they call her in these parts; so 
here is Miss Irby, or Miss Carew— very chatty, 
lively girls, both. Come, come, we want dancers ; 
the ladies (bless them !) preponderate. Don't stand 
in that imposing attitude, with your arms folded 
thus; you must have copied it firom the plaster 
casts of Napoleon, which those grinning Italian 
varlets hawk about the streets — 

' I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.' 

Spout it forth, man ! Come, Lyndham, don't be 
in one of your confounded misanthropick humours ; 
the world's good enough, if you will only think 
so. 

" I tell you, Herbert, I wish to be introduced 
to ... la belle fiancee, as you call her : tell me 
who she is, and tell me also who is "... . 
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"The happy man,** interrupted Mr. Herbert, 
speaking very fast, as though he were anxious to 
get over the ground as speedily as possible. "Why 
no less a personage than my cousin, Glenalbert 
Devilish lucky she is to have secured him. I wish 
I had a manoeuvring mamma to push me forward 
in the world ; for they tell me the mother managed 
it all, 'will ye, nill ye,' — ^there was no escaping 
her, and Glenalbert was always rather soft . . . 
hearted." 

" But who is she V said Mr. Lyndham, im- 
patiently. 

" Don't pelt me with questions, Lyndham ; 'tis a 
species of small shot I can't endure : have patience, 
and ril tell you all I know. She is a Miss Sidney, 
the daughter of a tradesman." 

"A tradesman, Frank? You jest; do be serious." 

" Well, a merchant — all the same — wholesale or 
retail dealers — where's the difference ? It really is 
a terrible mesalliance ; I assure you we are all very 
much annoyed. My mother, at first, was out- 
rageous : but she is exceedingly attached to Glen- 
albert ; and, to oblige him, she asked Miss Sidney 
here. Besides, after all, what can one do ? ' il faut 
hurler avec les loups.' She will be Countess of 
Glenalbert; and it is just as well not to make an 
enemy of her." 

" How beautiful she is," said Mr. Lyndham, as 
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if speaking in a soliloquy ; '' she realises all one's 
day-dreams." 

" Yes, yes, a fine looking girl enough," rejoined 
Mr. Herbert " Small feet, hands, and ears too— ^ 
signs of blood : how the deuce did she come by 
them? Had she been an heiress, I could have 
forgiven Glenalbert; the thing would then have 
brought its own excuse; but she will have only 
about five or six thousand pounds, with a rever- 
sionary prospect of perhaps as much more at her 
father's death — ^just enough to keep her in gloves 
and eau de Cologne. Now, if Glenalbert had been 
bitten with your rabid romantic folly, Lyndham, it 
would not have surprised me ; but he is a prosaic, 
matter-of-fact, methodical, orthodox youth : ^ there's 
never aqy of these demure boys come to any 
proof.'" 

"At least," replied Mr. Lyndham, "he appears 
to have sufficient romance to have fallen in love 
mopt" 

"Oh yes!" again interrupted the voluble Mr. 
Herbert; "plunged in like another Leander; and, 
like that same bad swimmer, could not keep his 
head above water. In love, quotha! why, my 
mother wrote me word, that they are going to bury 
themselves in the country, in some old tumble- 
down abbey, where * Boreas, and Cesias, and 
Argestes loud,' shall, with their confounded uproar, 
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silence the matrimonial brawls within. ' Ye gods, 
it doth amaze me, Cassius/ Poor Glenalbert ! I 
think we might get a statute of Imiacy taken out 
against him, and they could appoint me guardian of 
his affairs.'* 

"You must not, then, bring that young lady 
into court; she would, in her own person, offer too 
fair an excuse for "... . 

" Nonsense, Lyndham ! I don t look upon you as 
a competent judge in these matters. Poets in 
general are but out-pensioners of Bedlam — licensed 
madmen, who walk about within the rules of the 
asylum, under certain restrictions, best known to 
themselves. But here comes my alma mater; I 
am no unnatural son ; Oxford is but my arida 
nutrix. Here she comes — doubtless to upbraid us 
with our lack of gallantry. Perhaps her eloquence 
may prevail with you. I shall go in search of that 
little goose, Helen Page. Vale ! we shall meet at 
Philippi, — I mean we shall meet in the supper- 



room." 



Lady Sarah Herbert now advanced to Mr. 
Lyndham; she apologised gracefully to him for 
the neglect which she feajred he must have expe- 
rienced on his arrival, owing to the bustle and 
confusion attendant on a large ball ; and she then 
asked him if he would not allow her to provide 
him with a partner. 



X 
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" Yes — No " — ^replied Mr. Lyndham, " I think 
not." But, after a moment's pause, he said/ 
" Will you introduce me to that young lady — 
there ?" 

" I shall have much -pleasure." And Lady 
Sarah laid her hand upon a shiny-faced, innocent 
little piece of rurality — " My dear, Miss Carew " — 

" Oh ho," cried Mr. Lyndham, " I mean the 
young lady who is approaching us." 

Lady Sarah paused, hesitated^ and said, with a 
smile — 

" Oh yes ! certainly ; but I think it right to 
forewarn you. Miss Sidney is engaged." 

"For this quadrille?" answered Mr. Lyndham, 
with admirable naivete. 

" No, but for a more indissoluble partnership : 
Miss Sidney is a fiancee." 

" Forewarned is forearmed, Lady Sarah ; now 
will you not present me ?" 

Miss Sidney had by this time joined me, and was 
exclaiming : 

" Dear cousin, Dorothy, where have you hid 
yourself? I have sought you all night." 

When Lady Sarah approaching us, said : 

" Viola, dear, Mr. Lyndham wishes to be intro- 
duced to you." 

Viola slightly curtsied, and was pursuing her 
conversation with myself^ when Mr. Lyndham said: 
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"Miss Sidney, may I have the honour of dancing 
with you ?" 

"It is a waltz,* I believe," answered Viola, "and 
I don't mean to waltz this evening." 

" Oh, not waltz, Viola ?" exclaimed Miss Page, 
who had just skipped up to us. " What can you 
mean ? I do so doat on a waltz, — ^it is such a dear, 
sweet dance ; but perhaps you think * un certo 
Signore ' would be angry : however, don't be 
afraid; we are all fer too discreet to- tell tales out 
of school." 

Miss Sidney's lip slightly curled. 

" Now I am sure this is yOur reign, my dear," 
continued Miss Page ; " and were I in your place, 
I would make the most of it ; by and by you must 
submit, but I have no idea of men giving them- 
selves airs before marriage." 

"Are you not going to dance, Helen?" asked 
Viola, in a tone that implied she wished her away. 

" Lor, my dear, I am dying to waltz, but no one 
asks me. I am sure I don't know what's come 
to the men now-a-days; they are all so shy. I 
thought that droll creature, Frank Herbert, meant 
to ask me ; but after chatting a little while, away 
he went, just as the music struck up. It really is 
too provoking. Can't you introduce me to any 

* Were quadrilles and waltzes yet in vogue t — Ed. 
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one, Viola ? You have always such lots of part- 



ners." 



Mr. Lyndham was still hovering near us. Miss 
Sidney involuntarily looked at him ; so did poor 
Miss Page. 

"I shall be happy," said Mr. Lyndham, with 
some hesitation of manner, " to offer my services, 
if you are in want of a partner." 

The invitation was unpromising ; but Miss Page 
linked her arm in his, and, in another moment, 
they were meandering through the mazes of the 
waltz. Meanwhile, Viola and I took a seat at the 
further end of the apartment; we were soon 
involved in an animated discussion, on things past, 
present, and to come, whilst the ball-room, and its 
gay inmates, were for the time forgotten. A sud- 
den pause in the music caused me to look up, when, 
the dance being ended, I saw Miss Page and Mr. 
Lyndham coming towards us ; he was evidently 
leading, or rather dragging her in our vicinity, 
notwithstanding her strenuous assertions, that 
" Mamma must be in the refreshment room ;" but 
on he came; and as they stood before us, Miss 
Page exclaimed : 

" Ah ! here you are, my dear : well, I declare, 
you quite haunt us ; but now, Viola, I have been 
accusing Mr. Lyndham of being a poet, but he won't 
confess the *soft impeachment;' however, I shall 
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make him write in my album. I hope Lord Byron 
is your model, Mr. Lyndham ; because, to be very 
frank with you, he is the only poet I can tolerate. 
I know it is the &shion to admire Shakspeare, 
Milton, and other of those worthies, but I am 
above such silly prejudices. Now do tell me, have 
you published — ^what is your nom de guerre — 
Orlando, or the Greek letter Delta? You see I 
know all about authorship." 

" Perhaps, Miss Page, you are yourself a votary 
of the jnuses ?" said Mr. Lyndham, in a sarcastic 
tone. 

** Oh dear no," replied Miss Page, with her in- 
corrigible giggle. " What should make you think 
so ? Do I look like a poetess ? I was never told 
so before. Now, as to you, Mr. Lyndham, I 
should have known you any where for a poet" 

" Indeed," he answered, looking rather amused. 
" May I ask what are, in your estimation, the 
generic marks ?" 

" Oh, you know, a poet must be of necessity 
very pale and pensive, with 'eyes dark as the 

night,' and in short, he must be very 

interesting. Oh, lor, what have I said? I did 
not mean you were interesting, Mr. Lyiidham ; now 
did I, Viola?" 

"I really was not attending to you, Helen," 
Viola replied, absently. 
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Will you dance with me, Miss Sidney," said 
Mr. Lyndham (and his voice now first struck me 
as being remarkably sweet) ; " it is a quadrille." 
And Viola did dance with him. 

Why was it, that during this same quadrille, a 
strange presentiment came over me — ^an indescrib- 
able dread — a vague and dizzy sense of impending 
misery ? I could not have defined it. Assuredly 
there was nothing in her demeanour to give rise to 
it. I ha4 rarely, if ever, seen her so little animated; 
yet was she listening attentively, but with the air 
of one who is rather perplexed than amused. 
No ; I think it was his manner that staggered me. 
He was looking at her with intense admiration ; — 
not his the vulgar stare of the clown, neither was 
it the impassioned gaze of the roue ; but rather 
the reverential look (it is a bold word, but I can 
think of no other) — that look of mingled homage and 
tenderness which every woman feels by intuition, 
even although her averted gaze may seem to take no 
cognizance of it. Alas ! with the coming day^ my 
fears were not dissipated. For the first time in my 
life, I was the maiden cousin, the strict duenna, 
the many-eyed Argus ; but I remembered, that only 
a little, a very little time would elapse, ere we 
should be summoned home — and this thought re- 
assured me. 

Here, alas ! I was mistaken. Lord Glenalbert 

F 
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was at first detained by stress of weather. He 
said (and I believe it) that he would willingly have 
perilled his life to be with us, or rather with her^ 
once again; but he had a precious freight to 
convoy, and he durst not risk the safety of those so 
deservedly dear to him. Then there came another, 
and a far longer delay. His youngest sister had had 
a relapse ; her life was despaired of; and he could 
not leave his mother in her hour of sorrow, I 
proposed that we should return home ; but I was 
overruled. There was a secret, I might almost 
say a magic power of attraction, in Viola Sidney, 
that was felt and acknowledged by all who came 
within the sphere of its influence, and by none 
more than Lady Sarah Herbert Day by day she 
became more attached to Viola. She declared she 
could not part with her ; and she wrote so warmly 
on the subject to Mrs. Sidney, that the latter, only 
too gratified to find her daughter loved and appre- 
ciated by those who would shortly be so nearly 
connected with her, gave a full and unqualified 
consent, that Viola should remain at Turretclifi^, 
until Lord Glenalbert's return. 

Nearly three months elapsed, before that event 
took place ; and, prior to it, the Christmas party had 
one by one dispersed, only Mr. Lyndham still 
lingered on — and Lady Sarah Herbert, woman of 
the world though she was, perceived nought of 
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this. Perhaps I ought to have written to Mr. or 
Mrs. Sidney ; but what recital had I to give ? and 
of whom should it be given ? Viola never even 
spoke of Mr. Lyndham to me, neither did she 
ever walk with him, or see him alone. Their 
conversation was always on general subjects — on 
literary topics, &c. ' I .^ul no data to go upon — 
nothing tangible, notlm^ that L could fasten on. 
Mine were vague notions, shado^ suspicions; 
vain would have been my endeavours to impart 
them to another. Even when I paused, for one 
moment, to analyse them, they seemed to me 
like the "baseless fabric of a vision, which leaves 
not a rack behind;** then did I look on them as 
idle fears — then did I think they arose only from 
my little knowledge of the world— then, too, did I 
despise m)rself for imagining, even for one short 
moment, that Viola Sidney could be capable of 
aught that hovered on dissimulation or treachery. 
But again and again they recurred, they haunted, 
beset me, waylaid me, like some ghastly spectre, 
which, to our distempered fancy, oft seems, with 
" baleful eyes," to glare upon us in the watches of 
the night; — vainly we struggle and wrestle with 
the phantom, for still it prevails, and still obtrudes 
its hateful image. 

But a few pages of Miss Sidney's journal, 
now lying before me, blotted with her tears, and 

F 2 
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in many places so scorched, as to be utterly illegiblei 
will give a far better insight into that period, than 
whole volumes from my peur They may, perhaps^ 
serve to show the peculiar stamp of her character, 
which I feel I should ineffectually attempt to 
portray. 

Oh! there is nothing l^e a journal for laying 
bare the mechanism of^he mind — the secret 
workings of the soul. It is our memory's flood- 
gate — "our oracle, our other self, our counsel's 
consistory." Secret as the grave, it hath no 
venomed babbling tongue, to wound us with false 
cozening reports ; it may not play the traitor 
to our secret thoughts. Friendship can be but 
a faint type of it ; for, even from our dearest 
friend, there are sentiments we veil, and secrets 
we conceal. Unwittingly, unconsciously we give a 
tone to the voice, a colour to the action, which at 
once invests it with a light not its own; but, in 
these written soliloquies, these communings of the 
soul with herself, we are at least sincere — ^we 
describe ourselves, we paint our feelings, as fear- 
lessly and impartially as it is given to us to know 
them. There is a beautiftil eastern proverb, that 
" the daughter of the voice is far better than the 
son of the ink ;" and truly, at any time, I would 
rather hear my friend talk, than receive, from him 
or her, the best filled sheet of paper that ever 
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was penned ; but the people of Syria could never 
have kept a journal^ or they would have dis- 
covered that there are times when the "son of 
the ink is far better than the daughter of the 
voice." 
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CHAPTEE X. 



EXTRACTS FROM MISS SIDNEY'S JOURNAL. 



A strange dissembling sex we women are ; 
Well may we men, when we ourselves, deceive. 

Oh ! that our lives, which flee so fast. 
In purity were such, 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil's touch. 

Wordsworth. 



December 26th. A day of consultation, of dis- 
quiet, of preparation for the ball. It went off well. 
Mr. Herbert, and his friend Mr, Lyndham, after 
having been expected all day, came in very late, 
owing to disasters on the road. Mr. Herbert stuns 
me — he is so vociferous ; besides, he never says a 
good thing, or what he means for such, but he 
pauses for you to chorus it with a laugh. Now, 
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this is intolerable* I cannot laugh upon compul- 
sion — the very knowledge that it is expected from 
me, at once divests me of the inclination. Mr. 
Lyndham 1 do not quite understand; he is dif- 
ferent to any person I ever met with. Query, Is 
his manner natural or affected ? If the latter, he is 
to me singularly revolting. Of all the petty 
manoeuvres for gaining notoriety, this same prevail- 
ing puppyism of feigning eccentricity is, I think, 
the most insupportable. If Mr. Lyndham does not 
fall into this error, he has an originality of manner 
which I like, and I rejoice that I have met with 
him. I wish Lord Glenalbert had been at the 
ball. I braided my hair as he best likes it. 

December 27th. I sought cousin Dorothy at an 
early hour this morning, but found that the last 
night's dissipation had been too much for her. She 
was suffering from a violent head-ache, and de- 
clared her inability to walk ; so I wandered alone 
on the sea-shore. O how refreshing were the cool 
breezes after the feverish heat and glare of the ball- 
room ! I walked beneath those beetling cliffs 
whose toppling crags and crumbling summits 
seemed to tell a tale of "vaulting ambition that 
o'erleaps itself." I walked on with my bonnet in 
my hajid, my hair waving in the wind, my blood 
bounding in my veins; and, as the snowy spray 
Qame drifting in my face, I experienced that 
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thrilling conviction of buoyant, springy existence 
which the sea-breeze alcMie can give. I walked 
along that pebbly strand, and I mused till my brain 
ached, and thought became lofty, and imagination 
winged her flight into the " dream-land of poetry.*' 
I thought of the forlorn feeling of heart-broken 
desolation with which the daughter of Minos, the 
lone Ariadne, watched, from her sea-girt island, the 
swiftly receding sail of the false-hearted The$eus, 
and I thought how, in anguish of mind and weari- 
ness of spirit, she must, from day to day, have 
strained that aching gaze in vain expectation of her 
lover's return ; and I marvelled that those who had 
once loved, and plighted their faith, could ever be 
guilty of the black sin of infidelity. Memory wan- 
dered into the cavernous recesses of the past, and I 
strove to pierce the dim vista of futurity; and 
I longed for Surrey's mirror, as images many 
and various came crowding o'er my bewildered 
fancy, shadowy and indistinct as erst appeared 
the spectre monarchs to the conscience stricken 
usurper. In these moments, it seemed to me that 
my soul was striving to free itself from the 
manacles that fetter it to earth. Dear to me is the 
ocean in all its fitful moOds, and wild varieties. I 
love it when it sends forth its filmy spray, sparkling* 
in the sun-beams, like some lavish monarch in 
gorgeous Oriental tale, flinging pearls and rubies 
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around him. I love it, too, when not a ripple dis- 
turbs its clear expanse, and it reposes in stilly 
slumber beneath the fond guardianship of the pale- 
eyed moon, who looks down intently on it with her 
calm thoughtful gaze, like a young Madonna 
watching o'er the placid sleep of infancy : but bet- 
ter still I love it, albeit that love is mingled with 
awe, when viewed, as to-day, in its wild subHmity of 
roar and tempest, when it comes bounding on like 
a war-horse, who " snuffs the battle afar off;" or 
when wave rushes after wave, like some hard 
task-master goading and lashing into frenzy his 
helpless victim. The triumph of the strong over 
the weak all the world over. Had I been a pagan, 
Neptune would have been the God of my adora- 
tion ; yet why do the poets and painters represent 
the- ocean deity as a young man with hair black as 
the raven's wing ? Surely he should be wrinkled 
and furrowed as is the "ribbed sea-sand;" his 
beard should be white as ocean's foam ; he should 
be seated in a light bark of mother-of-pearl ; a 
crown of coral on his head; his trident richly 
ornamented with sparry gems ; his mantle of sea- 
green shot with blue, and studded o'er with the 
glistering scales of his finny subjects. Thus would 
I have the ocean monarch painted. In the evening 
we had music ; Mr. Lyndham sang, — I like his 
voice much : I like his conversation too. We all 

F 3 
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retired early, being knocked up by our last night's 
dissipation. 

December ^8th. A day so undeniably wet and 
stormy that even the gentlemen could not move out: 
so it was settled we should all meet in the library 
after breakfast, and that each should contribute his 
or her quota to the general amusement I medi- 
tated making my escape to my own apartment, as 
did also cousin Dorothy, but they had recourse to 
the 'Wi et armis" system, and we "force perforce" 
remained. Oh ! what shrieking, shouting, romping, 
laughing. Every game that ever was invented to 
exorcise the demon ennui, we in succession had re- 
course to. Even poor cousin Dorothy was pressed 
into the service. How bewildered she looked, and 
how invariably she blurted out wrong answers, and 
blundered through all. Her mistakes were provo- 
cative of superabundant merriment. Dear cousin 
Dorothy ! her singleness of heart, benignant dispo- 
sition, rare sympathy, and unfailing self-denial, 
render her the delight and solace of all who are 
blessed with her acquaintance.* 

Even Mr. Lyndham pretermitted his usual gra- 
vity, and was as thoughtlessly gay as a school-boy 



♦ Alas ! Viola looked at me through the radiant prism of de- 
voted affection, which evermore throws its own hright hues on all 
seen through its flattering medium. — Note by DoROTHYi 
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in the holydays, — as tny own dear brother Dick. At 
length, exhausted with all these tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, we had recourse to the quieter pastime 
of caricaturing each other's faces ; for the most part 
they were vile daubs, yet Mr. Lyndham's sketch of 
me was universally pronounced to be exceedingly 
like, ril ask him for it, and give it to Glenalbert. 
The storm which had been brewing all the evening, 
rose furiously during the night. I trembled lest 
Lord Glenalbert should be on his voyage home- 
wards. It was mirk midnight, and all around me 
were hushed in their first deep slumber, typical of 
the dreamless repose of the grave, which, to the 
sleeper^, shall be perchance but as countless nights 
** rolled into one." 

This is indeed the season when the wild elements 
keep their niad carnival. The red lightning glared 
through the leaden masses of cloud, like the 
heated flush on the dull face of ebriety, and the 
shrill wind stormed ahd raved like the wakeful 
dame who waits the bacchanal's return. 

At length the genius of the tempest " plucked 
his magic garment" fi'om him — the thunder came 
rolling on with a subdued voice, no louder than the 
muffled drum that sounds its requiem o'er a 
soldier's grave ; then, in that elemental pause, did 
my quickened ear catch the brief shot of the 
" distress gun," imploring the aid which none had 
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power to render. Alas, for the living crew, as shot 
after shot is fired in vain ; and they, the doomed, 
await their fate in passive unavailing agony ! 

For worlds I would not pass another such night. 

December 29th. I rose early this morning, and 
found the coast lined with people. The sea still 
heaved and swelled with the agitation of the last 
night's storm. My ears had not deceived me; a 
vessel had been wrecked during the night, as a 
quantity of beams, casks, and planks, (which the 
waves had cast upon a neighbouring rock,) 
too plainly showed. The wreck was recognized as 
being that of a ship which had left the neighbour- 
ing port some few months since, and was doubtless 
homeward-bound at the time when she was driven 
among the rocks ; and soon a cry arose amongst the 
people assembled on the shore, that a black speck, 
now first seen at a distance floating on the waves, 
must be the body of a man : none hesitated to 
afHrm that life had been long extinct, and yet un- 
paralleled were the exertions of the men, aided by 
Mr. Lyndham and others of our party, to bring the 
corpse to shore. No open boat could have lived in 
such a sea ; and, therefore, they were forced to wait 
until the waves should propel it towards the strand. 
The women crowded round with pale anxious faces, 
each dreading lest, in that corpse, she should recog- 
nize the livid remains of a husband, or son, or bro- 
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ther, — and strenuously did they incite the men, by 
prayers and tears, to bring the body to land, that it 
might at least "have Christian burial," — whilst 
every nerve was strained in agony, and every pulse 
was quivering with agitation; and bravely did 
sailors and men peril their lives, as they rushed into 
the surf,— now breasting the raging sea— now 
beaten back by the waves — now redoubling their 
efforts. It was all in vain: the receding billows 
proved too strong for them. I confess I could not 
understand the cry of agony that arose from 
amongst the by-standers, as the body was again 
carried out to sea — far, far beyond our ken; for I 
thought, would not that corpse repose as tranquilly 
in ocean's caves as in a vaulted sepulchre ; and I 
asked, is not that fathomless abyss as fitting a char- 
nel-house as the darkest chamber cloven in the 
profoundest recesses of earth's rent bosom ? and in- 
voluntarily I repeated to myself that thrilling verse 
of " Revelation :" " and the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it," &c. 

The morning's adventure had made us all triste ; 
and our evening party was somewhat thinned, 
owing to sundry colds and chills caught by stand- 
ing on the beach. It is really pitiable to see Lord 
John Littlewit and Mr. Frank Herbert. They 
yawn, and sigh, and look so unutterably forlorn. I 
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cannot laugh at them as others do, — I think it a 
curse to be so dependant on foreign resources and 
artificial excitement. 

** O lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul, 
Who think it solitude to be alone. 
Communion sweet ! communion large and high. 
Our reason, guardian angel and our God ! 
Then nearest these, when others most remote; 
And all 'ere long shall be remote but these, 
How dreadful then to meet them all alone, 
A stranger ! unacknowledged — unapproved !" 

December 30th. Another wet morning. Lord 
John — to borrow his own choice phraseology — 
"could not stand it any longer." So he is off. 
How disappointed that fair girl, Lady Emmeline, 
looked when he signified his intention of leaving. 
Both she and her mother evidently expected that he 
would have proposed ; — and so he ought, — ^he has 
been flirting most flagrantly. However, I don't 
imagine Lady Emmeline will break her heart ; even 
before the breakfast was fairly over, she had com- 
menced a most promising flirtation with Mr. Herbert ; 
but her vigilant mamma peered over her spectacles, 
as much as to say, " that won't do." When Lord 
John Littlewit was flirting with her daughter, the 
Countess always seemed to me to be blessed with 
most convenient fits of abstraction. These heart- 
less people, and their heartless proceedings, dis- 
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qmet me far more than in reason they ought to do, 
Mr. Lyndham, at Lady Sarah's earnest request, 
read some of his poetry aloud : perhaps it is some- 
what too sad, too morbid, throwing as it does a 
dark veil over the fairest and brightest of Heaven's 
gifts ; yet I could not choose but like it He says, 
he does not contemplate publishing, but I doubt, — I 
doubt; the "aura popularis" blows softly and 
fragrantly on the poet's fevered brow, and few there 
are who do not court its breezes. 

December 31st. Spent the morning in my room, 
writing to Lord Glenalbert, and, according to my 
promise, transcribed several pages of this journal ; 
but I was obliged to omit the storm, and many 
other passages, as he would, I know, declare that 
such converse is too lofty for him. How provoking 
this is, and how I wish he had only a slight tinct of 
Mr. Lyndham's exuberant fancy ! — ^but then he has 
so many good and great qualities. Yes, I am 
thrice blessed in his love ; it will indeed be my 
own fault if I am not a happy woman. I accom- 
panied Lady Sarah in her drive this afternoon ; she 
is a kind-hearted, excellent person, although as a 
friend, an intellectual companion, she can never be to 
me what Dorothy is. Lady Sarah spoke with heart- 
felt grief of her daughter's deplorable want of energy. 
It is indeed sad to contemplate this mental lethargy. 
January 1st. A letter from Lord Glenalbert! 
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This is beginning the new year weU. It was de- 
livered to me at breakfast ; and I had to undergo 
manifold worn witticisms and M issish pleasantries 
from Helen Page, which I bore without wincing. 
Glenalbert's letter is worthy of him; kind, generous, 
confiding. * ♦ * 

For some days after the receipt of this letter. 
Miss Sidney passed her time in her own apart- 
ment ; and her journal is chiefly filled with a list of 
the books she read, and her remarks thereon. 
They are beautiful — they are likewise true; and 
might, I think, serve as models for criticism, since 
it is ideas rather than words on which she dilates ; 
neither does she appear to be ever thinking of the 
vox populi, the effect that the particular passage 
may have on the majority ; but she abides by her 
own instinctive taste, which, to me at least, seems 
to lead her at once to the very source of grace and 
harmony. The next day I find marked is : 

January 15th. As nearly all our party leave us 
to-morrow, it was voted, nem con, that we should 
memorialize this our last day by some signal 
exphit After an almost interminable discussion 
as to our "whereabouts," the majority, as in 
more important matters, carried the day; and 
it was settled that we should visit the ruins of 
an old abbey situated about six miles from 
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Turretcliff. Some were to go in carriages and some 
on horseback ; but when I mentioned my intention 
of joining the equestrian detachment, cousin 
Dorothy, to my unutterable surprise, entreated 
that I would accompany her in the carriage, as the 
weather was severe. In vain I assured her that I 
never was cold on horse-back ; that, on the contrary, 
I was always shivering inside a carriage : she was 
impracticable ; indeed she seemed so very anxious, 
and she is always so ready to promote my pleasure 
at the expense of her own, that it would have been 
most ungracious in me to refuse her. Mr. Lyndham 
rode by the carriage, but cousin Dorothy had the 
face-ache, so, the glasses being up, we had little or 
no conversation ; I mean with him, for there was 
no lack of dialogue or rather monologue inside the 
carriage. Our partie quarr^e consisted of Dorothy, 
who was more than usually silent (I suppose, poor 
thing, she was suffering from her face-ache), of 
Miss Herbert, who never opened her mouth except 
to slide in a sandwich, or slide out a yawn ; of 
myself, who did my possible to listen to Mr. 
Towers, who, swathed in furs and cloaked up to 
the eyes, had prudentially petitioned for the vacant 
seat in our carriage. 

Upon him then devolved the task of furnishing 
forth our intellectual banquet; and to do him justice, 
he acquitted himself right valiantly ; now involving 
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himself and hfs hearers in all the mazes of a tedious 
disquisition, now endeavouring, with invincible 
patience, to elucidate the scholastic distinction 
between metaphysical and physical mental phi- 
losophy ; but here we perceived, with dismay, that 
he had got rather beyond his depth, and he was 
floundering about in hopeless perplexity, when he 
suddenly recollected that such topics were rather 
beyond a lady's comprehension, and forthwith, 
he was about to discuss the lighter and more 
interesting subjects of "animal organization,'* as 
distinguished from "spiritual corporeity," when the 
whole cavalcade paused, and we were called on to 
alight; (Oh! what a congested repertory of 
savourless facts and useless theories, is that man's 
brain, thought I.) We descended from the 
carriage ; Mr. L3mdham had dismounted, and was, 
I am sure, coming towards us, when Mr. Towers 
grasped my arm, linked it within his, and, seizing 
Dorothy, began mounting the hill at eight miles an 
hour; it was enough to tire down a hare. I 
begged him to halt, as we were out-walking our 
party, and I felt sure poor Dorothy could scarcely 
keep pace with his gigantic strides ; but the declared 
he considered it a point of honour that we should 
be the first to arrive at the abbey : and as Dorothy, 
to my no little astonishment, declared that the 
extreme rigour of the day made the brisk motion 
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delightful to her^ it only remained for me to submit 
to my fate. Notwithstanding the speed at which 
we walked, Mr. Towers managed to resume his 
luminous dissertation; (what lungs the man must 
have !) Now, I like " peripatetic philosophy" well 

enough, when I can walk away from it ; but 

in this case that was quite impossible ; he kept a 
vigilant eye upon us ; there was no escaping him. 
Mr. Towers is an inflated piece of pomposity, but 
he has the reputation here of being a very intelligent 
person. Certes, there is nothing like a reputation 
good, bad, or indifierent; this is incontestable. 
The abbey was a glorious sight, and amply com- 
pensated for the tedium of the drive ; white as it 
was with the fanciful crystallization of the hoar- 
frost, and glittering in the mid-day sun, the ruin 
looked like a fairy building sparkling with jewels ; 
whilst from the arched roof the pendent icicles 
showed like drops of gorgeous chandeliers, only, 
that as it is with all nature's workmanship, in 
brilliancy of colouring they far exceeded art's most 
elaborate performance. But keenly did I feel the 
truth of that notable observation, "how different 
is the being shown over a place, to silently for 
ourselves detecting the genius of it !" for here — ^where 
I could have wandered for ever, thinking on by-gone 
days, when these old walls were vocal with the 
praise of God,— when at mom, at noon, at even, 
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ay, and at solemn nudnight too, the devotees gave 
forth their chpral s}rmphomes ; when these 
crumbUng cells were tenanted by those whose 
" places know them no more i" when the stern 
bigot, the unbending ascetic, the rapt quietist, the * 
deluded mystic, the inflated enthusiast, the sated 
voluptuary, and self-gnawing misanthrope, mingled 
with the devoted saint, the sincere penitent, the 
incipient martyr, and the self-denying follower of a 
crucified Saviour; — here, too, where I longed for 
some solitary nook where I might give vent to my 
surcharged feelings in those triumphant lines of 
Wordsworth : 

* '* And who that waUcs were men of ancient days, 
Have wrought with god-like arm the deeds of praise. 
Feels not the spirit of the place control ; 
Exalt and agitate his labouring soul," 

Here likewise, where I could have dwelt on those 
yet more solemn and more appropriate lines from 
the same gifted bard.f 

* We question much whether the poem from which these lines 
are quoted could have been published at the time Miss Sidney 
wrote her journal. — Ed. 

f Methinks this poet has steeped his pen in the Helicon, at the 
very spot where the stream (after flinging itself over rock and 
barrier, churning and foaming as it goes, heated and polluted 
through its mad course) descends into the valley filtered from 
every impurity, alluviating and enamelling the verdant prairies, 
•nd making sweet music as it flows, — Note by Dorothy. 
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*' Ah, what a waining for a thoughtless man, 
Could field, or grove, or any spot of earth, 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnessed; fender back an echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod/' 

Here was I forced to listen to an architectural 
lecture on transepts^ and groins, architraves, 
mullions, lanceolated windows and fretted roofs; 
all this, endurable enough in its way, and which, in 
a well preserved cathedral, I should have thought 
sufficiently edif3dng, but which struck me as being 
terribly misplaced in that " ruin, wild and hoary." 
Mr. Towers was indeed most ruthless ! He led us 
up break-neck stair-cases, and over crumbling 
galleries, where a fly could scarcely have kept its 
footing, and where I saw that poor Dorothy (who 
is certainly guiltless of trenching on the masculine 
prerogative of courage) was well nigh sick with 
terror — still she went perseveringly on ; she would 
not confess that she was at all giddy, although I 
am confident her head swam round, and I saw her 
cling most vigorously to our cicerone. I felt too, 
that Mr. Towers' elaborate disquisitions must be 
very wearisome to Dorothy, who, albeit an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, never trpubles 
herself with the bare technicalities of science; yet 
had she the grace to appear really interested, and 
contrived, every now and then, to slide in a remark 
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more or less to the purpose. I never knew her 
so provokingly inteUigent, whilst I was troubled 
with FalstafFs malady, " the malady of not 
marking, the disease of not listening." At length 
our perilous survey was finished. ** The force of 
of * prosing' could no fiirther go," and Mr Towers 
proposed we should join the rest of the party ; we 
found them scattered in various directions. Some 
few having discovered an echo, were exercising 
their lungs, singing, shouting, laughing, and, by a 
happily devised piece of gallantry, were calling on 
the names of the ladies: Mr. Frank Herbert, in 
particular, was lustily exclaiming, *' Miss Page, 
do you love me, — will you not say, yes ?" and when 
the echo, taking up the last word, said "yes," Miss 
Page clapped her hands, and vowed it was a very 
saucy echo to presume to answer for her. 

Others were prowling about what had once been 
the refectory and kitchen, declaring they were 
famished, and doubting not but they should find 
a cobwebby flagon of wine, or mouldy pasty. 
When was there ever yet a party of pleasure who 
did not complain of being ravenously hungry; 
although, as in our case, they may, just previously 
to leaving home, have taken a most substantial 
luncheon ? Others again (and these were gentlemen) 
had discovered a subterranean passage, and with 
many emphatic nods, shrugs, and winks, were 
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marvelUng "how far oflf was the next nunnery," 
and venting manifold witticisms as to " those monks 
being sad dogs, &c." 

The young ladies were, for the most part, 
indulging in divers rhapsodies, ecstacies, and 
sentimentalities, which (but I would not impugn 
their sincerity) appeared somewhat over-strained 
and exaggerated ; Lady Emmeline and Miss Irby 
were quoting Byron and Moore, not, as I thought, 
very appositely; and Miss Carew (alas, for the 
bathos !) declared it was the very place for a pic 
nic. One young lady in especial, had ventured on 
a most imposing display; she had taken out her 
sketch-book and was diligently copying the north 
east side of the abbey; this too, in defiance of 
the *rude breath' of the keen north east wind, 
which was blowing full upon her. Poor thing! 
how her fingers must have ached. 

All this time Mr. Lyndham kept most pro- 
vokingly aloof, — a vile trick this of his, which he 
always puts in practice when I happen to have any 
other cavalier near me. 

On our way to the carriage, he joined us for a 
few minutes. He asked whether we had seen the 
view from the east turret ; I answered in the nega- 
tive, and, at the same time, warmly expressed my 
horror of going "en masse" to visit places of this 
kind. Mr. Lyndham immediately proposed that 
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I should fix another day for seeing the abbey, ac-^ 
companied only by cousin Dorothy, or Lady Sarah 
Herbert; and, at the same time, he solicited per- 
mission to act as our escort on the occasion. I 
was enchanted, and he repeated the proposition to 
Dorothy; but she answered, I thought rather 
coolly, that she did not believe we should stay 
long enough at Turretcliflf to put the plan in exe- 
cution ; and yet it was but the other day I received 
my mother's permission to remain until Glenalbert's 
return, and there appears small prospect of this at 
present. I never before knew cousin Dorothy 
object to aught that could give pleasure to any 
human being, however much it might be to her 
own discomfort. I don't quite think she likes Mr. 
Lyndham,— 'it is cousin Dorothy's only fault ; she 
is apt to form hasty opinions ; and when once she 
has imbibed a prejudice, remonstrances, exhorta- 
tions, persuasions, are not of the slightest avail,— 
there is no dislodging it. 

As I stood by the window this evening looking 
at the stars which came forth, one by one, from 
their secrert haunts, and hung their " blazing cres- 
sets" in the clear frosty sky, as though they were 
illuminating for some rare festival, a thought struck 
me. Can Dorothy object to my conversing so 
much with Mr. Lyndham ? This would be too 
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absurd. Do we not perfectly understand each 
other ? Was not Mr. Lyndham, from the very 
first moment of my introduction to him, acquainted 
with my engagement to Glenalbert? Cannot a 
man talk to a woman, but he must, of necessity, be 
in love with her? Surely Dorothy cannot have 
any fears on my account. I should be base, in- 
deed, if I could deceive Glenalbert — ^if I could 
betray such fond, trusting love. Mr. Lyndham is 
neither more nor less to me than a friend, or rather 
an agreeable companion; we have many tastes, 
many sentiments, in common. Is it not La Bruy^re, 
— than whom man never better knew his fellow 
men, laying bare their secret failings with his keen 
scalpel, and then, with bitter satire, cauterizing the 
wounds he has made, — is it not this great master 
of human nature who says, "Tamitie pent bien 
subsister entre des gens de difFerens sexes pourvu 
que Tun ou I'autre ait le coeur preoccupe ?" Why 
then should I not fearlessly converse with Mr. 
Lyndham ? 

Jan. 16. A letter from Lord Glenalbert; the first 
I have received for some time, owing to the tem- 
pestuous state of the weather. In what wretched 
spirits he writes! His sister still continues alarm- 
ingly ill, and he cannot leave her. This delay 
seems to render him very miserable. I am quite 
grieved for him. He bids me tell Mr. Lyndham 

o 
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that he hopes to make his acquaintance on his 
return to England. I am glad of this; we will 
ask him to stay with us in the country, and, bye and 
bye, he shall marry Margaret. How admirably 
will her exuberant spirits contrast with his quiet 
elegance ! It will be like light and shadow in a 

fine picture. 

* # « « 

The paper is here very much scorched, and there 
are several pages destroyed. I find a fragment as 
follows : 

February 2nd. I have been remiss in keeping 
my journal. I cannot find out when last I wrote 
to Glenalbert, but he complains of my long silence. 
His sister, however, is better, and they contemplate 
returning ; so I shall shortly be able to make my 
peace. I do not think I shall find him very im- 
placable. 

« « * « 

Again I find a fragment, but the date is burnt 
off: 

Now know I what Milton means when he says, 
" Song charms the sense, but eloquence the soul." 
That burst of patriotic feeling was worthy of 

Burke in his palmy days. 

* * « * 

Yes, there is a meeting of souls ; there is some- 
thing in being understood, — ^in finding a kindred 
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mind^ an echo of one's being, thoughts, words. 

X es ...••• 

« ♦ « « 

February 29th. Alas ! I am not what I was. 
I dare not think. Solitude is irksome to me. I 
am not satisfied with myself. Dorothy, too, haunts 
me ; she clings to me like my shadow. The " old 
man of the sea" was not more pertinaciously ad- 
hesive ; and yet perhaps she is right. I will not 
pause to analyse my feelings ; I will not write ; I 

will not think. 

* * « « 

March 1st. ^^ In less than a week I shall be 
with you, dearest Viola." .... The letter is yet 
before me ... . I have not read further .... My 
dazzled sight reAises to aid me ... . Why does 
my heart beat thus ? Why do a thousand pulses 
throb in agony ? Why fill my eyes with tears ? . . 
Is this joy? Is this the feeling with which I 
should greet him after so long an absence . . . him 
to whom, but a short time since, I plighted my 
feith? 

Friend! lover! husband I Ah, that word! How 
shall I learn to veil each thought, to school each 
glance, to feign the love I cannot feel ; and, whilst 
" dry sorrow drinks my blood," must I plunge into 
the vortex of dissipation, be whirled along by the 
giddy throng, and baffle the '^ lidless dragon eyes" 

G 2 
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of keen suspicion, by the ready smile and heedless 
jest; or, worse, shall I live to dread that my sleep- 
ing thoughts should play the traitor to my waking 
dreams ? . . . . O dread conjunction ! indissoluble 
union, that shall endure for days, weeks, months, 
for life, for ever ! 

Day and night never, never separated ! This is 
the tyrant's real device ; the other was but an alle- 
gory, a fable ; this is the pulseless, livid corpse, 
bound to the breathing, animated being. 

Alas ! how heavily will the coronet press on my 
aching brow ! . . . . Where am I ? What have I 
been saying ? . . . . I will rouse myself. Worlds 
should not tempt me to pierce with sorrow that 
noble, confiding heart ... I will go forth, and 
greet him with the love he so well deserves. I 
will forget all that has passed since last we met . . . 
It was but a ghastly, hideous dream. 

I am awake now. 

* * « « 

March 3rd. Alas ! alas ! why is my harp un- 
strung ? discord in every tone ! A fitting emblem 
of my jarring soul, where once sweet harmony did 
reign. Why do these books, whose varied lays 
were wont to chase the hours away, beguile me 
now no more ? and why, oh why, am I so changed, 
that duty stands, like a gaunt spectre, in my way, 
and with her monitory finger points to my onward 
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path^ and still I heed her not ? whilst, loud as the 
sound of booming waters, I hear her hoarse voice, 
far above the din of angry passions, waging strange 
conflict in my breast ; and yet I madly close my 
eyes, my ears, and hug my fetters tighter to me. 

O that I could shake o£f this deadly incubus, 
that weighs me to the ground — this leaden load, 

which checks my respiration ! 

« * * * 

Here the journal finishes ; the remaining pages 
are wanting. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



. There was a laughiDg devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions hoth of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell. 

BTROI7. 

Had we never loved sa kindly. 
Had we never loved so blindly. 
Never met, or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Burns. 



Mrs. Sidney wrote to us, urging our instant 
return ; she wished Viola to be in London to greet 
the Countess and her family on their arrival. From 
the moment of receiving this letter, I never left 
Viola ; I indeed clung to her like her shadow. I 
had not then seen her journal, yet was my anxiety 
intensely great; above all, I dreaded a parting 
scene. On Mr. Lyndham I placed not the smallest 
reliance; I saw that he was irretrievably in love 
with Viola : indeed, he scarcely now strove to con- 
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ceal it I believed him selfish ; I felt that, could he 
be but certain his love was requited, he would 
burst all restraints — sacrifice Glenalbert — ^bring 
odium on Viola — ^and introduce sorrow and dismay 
into what had hitherto been an abode of peace. 

The last day of our residence at Turretcliflf 
arrived. We had travelled thither in Mr. Sidney's 
barouche, but our long absence had rendered it 
necessary that the carriage should be sent back, for 
Mrs. Sidney's use. We had become greatly enlight- 
ened since our residence at Turretcliff; and, amongst 
other notable discoveries, we had learned that two 
ladies might travel inside a stage-coach, without in- 
curring any very fearfiil anathema ; so it was arrang- 
ed that we should return by the public vehicle, 

which would leave at six o'clock the next 

morning. I did not go to bed that night, in order 
that I might be the first to make my appearance on 
the morrow. I saw the boxes corded, the packages 
arranged, that there might be nothing left to detain 
me in the morning; and accordingly, at a little before 
five, I was in the breakfiist-room ; but, early as I 
was, I found Mr. Lyndham there before me. Never 
shall I forget the convulsive start he gave, the 
withering look he cast upon me, as I entered the 
apartment. He turned pale, and a livid hue encir- 
cled his mouth, — that surest sign of deadly concen- 
trated rage. I literally quailed before him ; my 
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knees tottered ; I was afraid of that man. He did 
not address me, but took up a book; I followed 
his example. Suddenly he dashed his volume to 
the ground — stamped vehemently on the floor — 
and, as he hurriedly paced the apartment to and fro, 
I heard him mutter between his clenched teeth, 
" accursed harpy, superannuated coquette, withered 
old hag," and similar endearing epithets. Still I 
did not retreat ; I feigned as though I were absorbed 
in my book ; but infinite was my relief when the 
door opened, and Lady Sarah entered. This was, 
indeed, an unwonted exertion on her part, as we had 
never seen her out of her room before mid-day. I 
had done injustice to Viola, for, just as we were 
seating ourselves at the breakfast-table, we received 
a message fi*om her, entreating that she might have 
cofiee sent to her own apartment. Mr. Lyndham 
here suddenly rose from the table, and Lady Sarah, 
unobservant as she usually was, looked up, and 
said, 

" Are you ill, Mr. Lyndham ?" 

" Slightly, very slightly. Madam," he replied, and 
then, in a species of reckless frenzy, burst forth into 
the old Scotch song of 
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Up in the morning's na for me. 
Up in the morning early, 
I'd rather watch a winter's night. 
Than rise in the mcming earlj.** 



k 
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There was a harsh dissonance in his voice (usu- 
ally so rich and mellow) that scared me. Lady 
Sarah looked thunderstruck ; but after a pause, 
she said, in a light bantering tone : 

"Now, Mr. Lyndham, in return for your old 
song, ril give you an old saw, * Don't sing before 
breakfast, lest you weep before night ;' but, indeed, 
you do look ill." 

He threw open his coat. " I am ill," he cried, 
"stifled, oppressed; I must have air .... air ... .'* 
and he rushed from the apartment. 

I thought this only a ruse, and that he meant 
to intercept Viola on her way from her own 
apartment to the carriage. I therefore hastily 
swallowed a cup of tea, and was preparing to fol- 
low him, in order that I might defeat his pur- 
pose, when Lady Sarah, laying her hand on my 
arm, said, " Do you know I am rather uneasy about 
Mr. Lyndham ; he is certainly a very delightful 
person, but I fear, like too many geniuses, his brain 
is slightly singed. You understand me — a little 
touched here (and she pointed significantly to her 
forehead). He starts so violently when he is ad- 
dressed; and my maid tells me, that she hears 
him, at night, pacing up and down his apartment 
with no fairy tread. When I taxed him with 
this enormity, he said it was the only time that 
he felt inclined for study or composition; but it 

G 3 
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really must be very hurtful, thus to deprive him- 
self of sleep." 

Lady Sarah Herbert's carriage was to take us to 
the nearest post town ; and as I now joyfidly 
espied it driving up the avenue, I exclaimed, " We 
are late ; I must see after our luggage." 

" How very absurd," said Lady Sarah ; " as if 
Spring or Gardner could not take care of your 
things. There is not such a packer as Gardner in 
the whole world." 

" I must go in search of Viola," I exclaimed, ir- 
ritated almost to madness, and flew up the stairs. 
I found Miss Sidney ready equipped for travelling. 
She was standing back in the room, so as to be her- 
self screened from observation ; but she was atten- 
tively regarding Mr. Lyndham, who was pacing the 
terrace to and fro ; only pausing, now and then, to 
cast a hurried and impatient glance towards the 
windows of her apartment. She blushed deeply 
on perceiving me, and immediately said, " Are you 
ready ?" 

" Yes, the carriage is at the door." 

"Is every thing in V 

" Yes, yes ; make haste, — we wait for you." 

Hurriedly she descended the stairs ; I followed 
fast, fast. Mr. Lyndham entered, at the same 
moment through the garden-door, so as to cross her 
path. She staid not to greet him, but rushing for- 
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ward, threw herself into Lady Sarah's arms — she 
clung about her neck — she sobbed aloud — she could 
not speak. 

" Good bye, my own dear Viola,*' said Lady 
Sarah, in a voice which faltered from emotion ; " I 
shall be up, if possible, for the wedding. Write to 
me when the day is fixed — ^let there be no further 
procrastination — delays are always dangerous : think 
only what you and Glenalbert have already suffered 
firom this tedious separation. When next I see 
you, you may perhaps have a greater claim on my 
affection ; but, indeed, J feel I can never love you 
better than I do at this moment" 

Viola disengaged herself firom Lady Sarah's em- 
brace; her face was buried in her handkerchief; 
she extended her hand to Mr. Lyndham, but it was 
without looking at him. 

He seized it eagerly, and seemed about to speak, 
but she hurried past him. In another second she 
was in the carriage ; she threw herself into the fiir- 
thest corner, her face still concealed in the folds of 
her handkerchief; I sprang in after her ; I never 
before thought I could have been so very agile. 

Mr. Lyndham rushed to the opposite side of the 
carriage. I called to the driver, " Go on, go on ; 
we are late." The man obeyed, and we were 
whirled along with all the speed with which two 
blood horses could carry us. 
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Mr. Lyndham sprang forward. " Miss Sidney 
— Viola — one word, only one word," I heard him 
exclaim. I think she heard him, too, for a convul- 
sive tremor shook her frame. The coachman 
checked his horses ; again I exclaimed " Go on, go 
on ; we shall be too late for the stage,'* and again 
he cracked his whip ; the mettled animals seemed 
to tear up the ground. For one fraction of a moment, 
I saw the figure of a man, hatless, breathless, with 
dank hair falling over his heated brow, striving, might 
and main, to keep pace with us : in vain ! he flagged, 
he tottered, and throwing in a rose through the 
open window, vanished from my sight. 

How different was that journey home, from the 
one so lately undertaken on the same road, with the 
same companion. In silence and in sorrow, we tra- 
velled onwards. Once only did Viola appear to take 
cognizance of aught passing around her, and that was 
at the first house where we stopped to change horses ; 
she asked for a glass of water, and having placed the 
rose therein, once more threw herself back in the 
carriage, to indulge her own thoughts ; perchance 
to contemplate the past with sorrow, the ftiture with 
(Usmay. That rose was the second day fresh and 
blooming, as at the moment it was gathered ; and 
Viola, I thought, noted it with pleasure ; for she 
smiled as she gazed on it ; albeit, her smile showed 
gloomily, enlightening her pallid countenance but 
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as the meteor enlightens the wintry sky, and, to the 
eye of fancy, leaves it darker than before. 

Alas ! I reflected : parting is the test of love ; if 
it then ring sterling, it is the genuine ore, and not 
the base counterfeit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Where is the maiden of mortal strain 

That may match with the Baron of Triermain. 

Scott. 

And all in high baronial pride, 
A life both dull and dignified. 

Scott. 



Mrs. Sidney had little time to comment on her 
daughter's appearance ; she did just say, " I don't 
think the country air has given you any roses, 
Viola." But Mr. Sidney jocularly observed, " My 
dear Anne, how can you expect a young lady, whose 
lover is away, to look otherwise than pale and thin ? 
Ah ! you see, I've hit it," he continued, as his daugh- 
ter blushed deeply at these remarks ; " however, 
Viola, your patience will not be much longer tried : 
they have had a remarkably quick passage, and are 
already at Dover ; we shall see them all to-morrow." 

But not even until the morrow had Viola to wait 
for her first interview with Lord Glenalbert ; late 
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that evening he arrived. I had retired early, 
fatigued by my journey, suffering in body, but far 
more in mind; I was, therefore, spared this first 
meeting. It passed off without exciting any sus- 
picions in Lord Glenalbert's mind ; indeed, his own 
agitation, his joy, which, as Mrs. Sidney described 
it, must, for one usually so calm and collected, have 
had the appearance of frenzy, would of itself have 
completely blinded him to any change in her de- 
meanour ; but, from all that I could gather from 
Mrs. Sidney's rambling deta:ils, Viola had certainly 
not betrayed herself. 

" Poor thing !" said her mother in conclusion, 
" she looked very shy ; but that of course.'* 

I think it would have been impossible to meet 
with any person more entirely free from guile and 
dissimulation, than Lord Glenalbert ; and, like most 
men of noble, generous natures, he scarcely dreamed 
of these failings in another ; mistrust to him was a 
solecism in language ; suspicion and jealousy were 
words of which he knew not the import. Thus 
predisposed, was it any wonder that he saw only in 
Viola's nervous, fluttered, embarrassed manner, aug- 
mented proof of her affection ? 

The Countess of Glenalbert now signified her in- 
tention of waiting on us. She came, escorted only 
by her son. I took a huge dislike to her the 
minute I saw her. She had been a beauty in her 
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youth, and might still, I suppose, be considered a 
very fine woman. There was far more of repelling 
haughtiness than of dignity in the expression of her 
face, and form. She was tall and angular, with a 
slight exaggeration of the aquiline nose, jet black 
hair, here and there variegated with grey, — a lofly, 
yet very narrow forehead, and prominent staring 
eyes, that seemed to challenge homage and respect ; 
but when she addressed her son, that haughty glance 
relaxed into one of unutterable tenderness. Oh! 
how fondly, how proudly, did she look on him, and 
yet it seemed to me that somewhat of reproach and 
sadness mingled in her gaze, as though she would 
have said " Infatuated young man! how could you 
thus demean yourself? Were there none in your own 
* bright collateral sphere' whom you might have 
wedded, that you must * abase your eyes* on this 
merchant's daughter." Indeed, I had never seen 
Viola appear to such disadvantage. She was as 
gauche as a nouvelle riche on her presentation day ; 
stammered, and changed colour when she was 
addressed, and appeared to me to have even shrunk 
in stature. Lady Glenalbert smiled condescend- 
ingly ; she took Viola's hand encouragingly, bowing 
her head gracefiilly and graciously, as a candidate 
for the East India Direction on his canvass, or an 
apprehensive member of parliament on the eve of a 
threatened dissolution: she even seemed greatly 
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inclined to patronize her. Viola Sidney to be 
patronized ! 1 thought of that first meeting with 
Lady Sarah Herbert, and could have wept, with 
vexation. 

In Lord Glenalbert's eyes, Viola could not look 
ungraceful ; he only felt that the two beings he 
loved best in the world, were now first made 
acquainted with each other; and, as he gazed on 
them alternately, his countenance beaming with 
joyous, animated affection, I am confident he de- 
voutly acknowledged that he had not a wish 
ungratified. 

There was nothing now to delay the wedding ; 
it was expedited at the earnest request of his 
youngest sister, the Lady Mary AUonby, and was 
to take place early in the ensuing week. I now 
saw little, very little, of Viola; it seemed to me 
that she rather shunned my society, and every 
moment I had to spare I gave to Lady Mary, a 
lovely interesting young woman, in the last stage 
of consumption. She was of necessity left much 
alone, whilst her mother and sisters were ransack- 
ing all the fine shops in London, for gay bonnets, 
dresses, &c., to do honour to the approaching 
nuptials. Mrs. Sidney proposed to the countess, 
that I should sit with the invalid: the offer was 
graciously accepted. Lady Jane, and Lady Bar- 
bara, were faithful copies of their Lady-Mother, 
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but Lady Mary resembled her brother in voice, 
gesture, and features. She interested me greatly ; 
and the countess, with infinite condescension of 
manner, assured me, that Lady Mary had ex- 
pressed herself as being much gratified by my 
society. 

" Oh! I wish, I wish," said Lady Mary, to me 
one morning, "that they had fixed the wedding 
for this week : why might it not have been to-day, 
or to-morrow ? A little, a very little while hence, 
I shall be in my grave. Glenalbert does not dream 
of this ; he believes, as does also my poor mother, 
that the physicians spoke truly, when they said that 
my native air and the voyage home would quite 
restore me. I remember, too, when it was said 
that Italy would re-establish me; so the English 
doctors sent me abroad, and the foreign ones 
return me on their hands : they have bandied me 
to and fro, shuttlecock feishion," she added, in a 
tone of bitterness. 

A violent fit of coughing here impeded her 
utterance ; but, after a pause, she resumed : 

" I must see Glenalbert married before I die ; 
he has waited long enough for me — I would not 
cause him a yet longer delay; — ^besides, I have 
a horror of protracted engagements." 

She broke off with a sigh so deep, so heart-felt, 
that I needed not to ask its cause. I endeavoured 
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to divert her mind to other subjects, but without 
avail ; for she said^ in an unutterably sad tone : 

"You do not, cannot know, my brother as I 
know him. I believe it would break William's 
heart, — I believe it would kill him, if, by any 
means, this marriage were broken off; I am very 
sure it would cloud all his future prospects — life 
would no longer have any charms for him. Calm 
and quiescent as he appears, his feelings are strong 
— their channels broad and deep ; and, if violently 
dammed up, who shall say what would be the 
consequences ? He has a constancy and tena- 
city of affection, which is generally supposed 
peculiar to our sex." 

I turned away my head ; I strove to answer her, 
but the faculty of speech seemed denied to me. 
Lady Mary raised herself from the sofa on which 
she was reclining ; she gazed on me as though she 
would have pierced my thoughts to their very 
centre ; and she said, in a hoarse, hollow voice : 

" Viola loves Glenalbert — does she not ? — ^loves 
him as he loves her. Why do you not answer 
me ?" she almost shrieked. " Why did she yester- 
day avert her head, when Glenalbert spoke of 
Turretcliff ? Why mounted the blood in her cheek, 
when he asked her, in his frank, unsuspicious 
manner, why, at the very moment when she had 
nearly made him jealous of a Mr Lyndham, 
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(was not that the name ?) she should all at once 
have ceased to mention him ? You do not answer 
me," she continued, with frightful energy; "you 
will not " 

I was striving to collect my thoughts. I was 
literally gasping for breath, when I saw her hand- 
kerchief applied to her mouth ; in another second, 
i t was saturated with blood. 

For near two hours I remained with her, apply- 
ing all the usual remedies. I sent off for the 
physician; the paroxysm was over before his ar- 
rival. He, of course, enjoined perfect quiet, which 
he found could not be obtained, until he had ^ven 
his word not to mention the circumstance to her 
mother. He shook his head moumfidly at me, as 
he promised compliance ; intimating that it was, as 
I had too truly feared, a hopeless case. Soon 
after, he took his departure; Lady Glenalbert 
returned : we heard her voice on the stairs. Lady 
Mary grasped my hand : 

" Swear to me," said she, or rather gasped ''that 
it was not ambition that prompted Miss Sidney to 
accept Glenalbert" 

" I swear it!" I said, with energy. 

" I believe you," she replied. " And now pro- 
mise me you will not mention what you have just 
witnessed to mamma, or my brother. The wedding 
would be again postponed ; and I must, I will, see 
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him married before I die. I ask of you no further 
questions concerning Viola; be generous, then, and 
spare me any farther remonstrances." 

I dreaded a return of the paroxysm. I knew 
that all depended on her mind being kept perfectly 
tranquil. I gave my word as she desired : perhaps 
also I secretly dreaded the consequences of the 
marriage being again delayed. I kissed her fer- 
vently, and withdrew as the countess entered. 

The day, the important day, was now drawing 
rapidly near. Whatever might have been the in- 
ternal struggle, I felt convinced that Viola had 
conquered. She was, with the exception of being 
rather more pensive and thoughtful (and this, of 
course, was regarded, by all around her, as per- 
fectly natural to one so situated), the same as she 
had been before that ill-starred visit. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The bride-maidens who round her thronging came, 
Some with a sense of self.rebuke and shame, 
Envying the unenviable, and others 
Making the joy which should have been another's 
Their own, by gentle sympathy : and some 
Sighing to think of an unhappy home ; 
Some few admiring what can ever lure 
Maidens to leave the heaven, serene and pure, 
Of parents* smiles for life's great cheat ; a thing 
Bitter to taste, sweet in imagining. 

Shelley. 

Di chi mi fido, guardami Dio, 
Di chi non mi fido mi guardero io. 

Italian Proverb. 

Defend me from my friends ! 

Common Sayino. 

Chairs, tables, sofas, were covered; the floor 
was strewed ; every nook and cranny of that large 
apartment were filled with silks, satins, laces, 
blondes ; with rarest porcelain, whose enamelled 
dyes might have challenged the floral goddess to 
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produce their peers ; with or-molu clocks, that did 
every thing but " give a tongue to time ;" with 
alabaster vases, in which a naiad might have laved 
her fairy limbs. 

The rarest bijouterie, the brightest gems sparkled 
amidst that glittering heap. It seemed as though 
Howel, Harding, Hamlet (" Oh, words of fear, 
unpleasing to a husband's ear,") had poured forth 
their tributary stores into that vast emporium. 
With garments carefully folded round them, lest 
their voluminous folds, hanging sleeves, and pen- 
dent drapery, should get entangled, amid those 
" fields of waste^^ a cluster of ladies were dilating, 
commenting, admiring, in every varied tone of 
demonstrative female eloquence: there was a din 
and clatter of tongues, to which the chattering of 
a whole generation of parrots, or entire forest of 
Brazilian monkeys, would have been low and in- 
audible. 

At length, superlatives were exhausted — "the 
force oi flattery could no further go;" admiration 
was at a discount ; encomiums a mere drug in the 
market; and then there ensued the ceremony of 
leave-taking; the conclave was dissolved; and 
away they went, to praise or blame, sympathise 
with, or envy (as the gall or chyle of their animal 
nature predominated), the lady for whose especial 
benefit all these good gifts were in store, winding 
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up their discourse, with the consolatary ejaculation, 
that " marriages are made in heaven.** 

This heterogeneous group was succeeded by two 
young ladies, who, in virtue of the important offi- 
cial situation they were to hold on the morrow, 
had been promised a private view of the exhibition; 
where, undisturbed by the mixed multitude, they 
might be carping and critical to their hearts' con- 
tent, after the approved fashion of most dilettanti, 
and admirers of the fine arts. Miss Brookes and 
Miss Page were ushered in by Marables, the 
priestess of the temple; and after a "Dearest 
Viola, how are you?" addressed to Miss Sidney, 
who was seated on a sofa at the remotest comer 
from the scene of action, they proceeded to an 
elaborate survey of the trousseau. Miss Brookes 
always reminded me of a precipice, being rough, 
angular, rugged, and perpendicular ; she was, too, 
that unnatural compound, a sentimental blue, one 
of those young ladies in whose mouths hydrogen, 
and hydrophylacia, antagonist principles, and dis- 
criminative motion, are familiar as household words ; 
who plunge deeply into political economy, meander 
through the mazes of metaphysics, discuss the 
poor-laws unblushingly through all their manifold 
clauses; who use words of learned length and 
thundering sound, quote Latin as trippingly as an 
usher at a preparatory school, and prate of Byron 
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the bewitching, and Shelley the soul-subduing, 
whether or not for the sake of 'apt alliteration' it 
would be invidious to inquire* 

In accordance with her father's wish, Viola had 
asked Miss Brookes to fill the honourable and 
honorary situation of bride-maid. Mr. Sidney 
deemed it would be only paying a fitting compli- 
ment to Mr. Brookes, who was the senior partner 
in the firm. Viola had earnestly entreated that I 
would make one of the corps of attendant nymphs, 
but I felt that, at my age, such a proceeding would 
be truly ridiculous ; and, although not convinced, 
she yielded at length to my arguments. Lady Jane 
and Lady Barbara were, at their brother's request, 
pressed into the service; — I am sure they would 
have refused, could they have furnished themselves 
with any reasonable excuse. 

By the way, it is matter of marvel to me, that, in 
these days of clipping and paring, that same offi- 
cial sinecure of bride-maid should not be abolished 
by act of parliament ; but then, to be sure, there is 
no fee or bountith thereunto appertaining, so I 
suppose the wise ones are content to let it alone. 

" Mais, revenons a nos moutons." Miss Brookes, 
then, after bestowing divers gratuitous observations 
on the unclassical taste displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the dresses, &c., which made Marables's 
blood boil with indignation, sat down to examine a 

H 
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costly sapphire, which had been tastefully mounted 
in the form of a brooch, and which she now, with 
affectionate solicitude, entreated Viola never to 
wear ; assuring her that it contained a vast quantity 
of expansive fluid, which would infallibly cause it 
to explode, and the consequences might be most 
alarming. This she proceeded to demonstrate on 
philosophical principles, summing up her argument 
with the notable observation, that the gem was 
only fit for a cabinet of curiosities.— N. B. Miss 
Brookes*s collection of minerals, spars, shells, but- 
terflies, moths, stuffed birds, and beasts, reptiles, 
and rubbish, was much vaunted amongst her espe- 
cial coterie. 

Miss Page, in the meanwhile, with girlish de- 
light, was rhapsodising on each successive article 
that Marables brought for her inspection. " Oh, 
what a love of a dress ! what a fascinating cloak ! 
what an irresistible bonnet!'* she exclaimed, as 
dresses, cloaks, and bonnets, were pointed out by 
Marables, and expatiated on, much in the same 
style as you may hear a connoisseur in painting 
dilate on a Rubens, a Raphael, or a Rembrandt. 
" Now, ladies, a little more to the left, and the 
light will fall on this gros-de-Naples." She held it 
aloft — she came near — she fell back — she extended 
it at arm's length. " Look at the exquisite bloom 
on the peach ; how delicately the ground colour is 
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relieved by being shot with white ! See the perfect 
finish of the sleeve, — ^not one pufF too many. The 
folds, likewise, — ^how gracefully they are arranged ! 
— one could swear to the touch of Madame Lamode 
all the world over." The gros-de-Naples received 
its due meed of praise, when both the young ladies 
exclaimed simultaneously : 

" But where is the dress, Viola ? and are you to 
be married in a bonnet or a veil ?" 

"Don't you hear us, Viola?" cried the irre- 
pressibly voluble Miss Page ; and, as she spoke, 
she gave her one of those relentless pushes which 
sprightly young ladies so often indulge in. 

There is an irresistible eloquence in those ora- 
tors who suit the action to the word, which very 
seldom fails to produce a striking effect and power-- 
ful sensation ; apparently it had its due effect upon 
Miss Sidney, who was, at the moment, intently ab- 
sorbed in the interesting process of sorting white 
kid gloves, small " by degrees, and beautifully less." 
She started from her seat in nervous trepidation, 
whereupon Miss Page exclaimed : 

"Why, my dear, you could not have jumped 
higher, had I been Fieschi, and the machine infer- 
nale;"* and having given utterance to this brilliant 
sally, she burst into an astounding fit of laughter, 

* This is clearly an anachronism. — Ep. 
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which fell upon the tympanum of my ear like the 
startling report from a large piece of ordnance; 
and, as the laugh died away, it resembled the echoes 
of the same engine, when they are reverberated 
from the distant hills. 

" Now you are &irly awake, my dear," continued 
Miss Page, "I ask you once more whether you 
marry in a veil or a bonnet ?" 

" In a bonnet, I beUeve," absently repUed Viola. 

" You believe,''^ echoed Miss Page ; " now as if 
that were not pure affectation, — as if you had not 
been putting it on and off the whole morning, ma- 
noeuvring the feathers, and torturing the flowers, to 
make them fall and droop gracefully ; but come, 
Marables, produce the bonnet.'* 

" Miss Sidney marries in a veil, ma'am," said 
Marables in a mincing tone. "I do not know 
what Miss Viola means; for when Missus asked 
Lord Glenalbert which he would prefer (as Miss 
Sidney always declared she had not a choice), his 
Lordship directly fixed on the veil, as he said that 
in Miss Sidney's dark hair it would *' 

"Dh, of course," snappishly interrupted Miss 
Brookes; "we can imagine all the pretty things 
Lord Glenalbert would say on the occasion; but 
be so good as to show us the veil." 

Marables triumphantly displayed it; she had 
evidently reserved it, as being, in her estimation. 
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the chef d'oeuvre of the trousseau^ she had deter- 
mined on exhibiting it last of all. And now fac- 
tions ran high, as to the relative merits of the rich 
blond, standing out like some rare piece of basso- 
relievo ; of the delicate point-lace, resembhng the 
finest specimens of filagree ; or the quaint tesselated 
Honiton. They were still discussing this complex 
subject, when the door again opened, and in swam, 
tottered, or shuffled, as nature or their dancing- 
masters had decreed, a bevy of elderly ladies, 
headed by Mrs. Sidney, who vainly endeavoured to 
assume an air of nonchalance, of utter contempt 
for all the gay paraphernalia around her, as she 
exclaimed, in answer to the several queries of her 
contemporaries : 

"Oh, that necklace is a gift fi'om the Lady 
Sarah Herbert, aunt to Lord Glenalbert ; and that 
superb tiara came quite unexpectedly last night 
from the Countess, his mother; the dowager 
Countess, as she will be to-morrow. Poor thing ! 
that word dowager is a terrible memento mori!" 
and Mrs. Sidney laughed somewhat afifectedly. 

"Ah, Viola!" cried Miss Brookes; "take care; 
for if ever I see you with that tiara in your hair, 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre^ will prove but faint 
types of me. I shall infallibly decapitate you." 

Miss Sidney tried to smile. 
. " And who is the donor of this hair bracelet ?" 
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asked the mamma of the sentimental blue ; " the 
clasp k quite massive; ah, mosaic gold, I per- 
ceive; how well they do imitate the real ore! 
Positively, if it were not a Utile too yellow, and 
somewhat too heavy, one would never detect the 
imposition.** 

Mrs. Sidney slightly coloured, and, addressing 
her daughter, said, " Viola, you really ought not to 
have placed this worthless bauble amongst all these 
valuable gems." 

" But," Viola replied, " it is a gift from cousin 

Dorothy, and I prize it more than . I mean, 

I prize it greatly." 

Mrs. Brookes looked sted&stly at Viola, shrugged 
her shoulders, arched her eyebrows very signifi- 
cantly, as though she would have said, '* That's 
your cue, is it ?' 

' I had been all this time stitching away most 
zealously, as I was furbishing up my little ward- 
robe, preparatory to joining Viola at her country 
seat She now called me to her, — an invariable 
practice this of her's, whenever she thought I had 
been treated insolently. I was crossing the room, 
when Mrs. Brookes, feigning as though she had 
not before pCTceived me, said : 

" Dear me, I beg your pardon. Miss Dcxrodiy ; 
I am sure I should not have spoken thus of the 
bracelet, had I known it to be your gift ; indeed^ 
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upon nearer inspection, I think the device quite 
perfect: hands firmly clasped, and ench-cled by a 
ring, the symbol of eternity ; how very sentimental/ 
And this too is your hair, I suppose ; actually not 
one grey in the whole plait, — admirable ! " 

I did not reply ; I did not even blush, a sure 
sign with me that I did not feel. Viola had in- 
sisted on having my hair in a bracelet ; the plaiting 
and the mosaic clasp had been as much as I could 
afford. I had tried hard to compass a gold orna- 
ment, but I found it would be impossible, without 
incurring a debt which would have cost me many a 
sleepless night. I therefore, although it was a real 
act of self-denial, forbore to make the purchase ; 
and when I presented the bracelet to Viola, I 
frankly told her that the clasp was not real. But 
now that Mrs. Brookes had *' given tongue," the 
whole pack seemed to have got on a new scent ; 
and they rushed upon me, as though they were 
resolved to be in at the death. But I did not 
stand at bay ; I resigned myself quietly to my fate. 

Mrs. Page left the critical survey of a dress, 
which Madame Lamode had assured us, " Mil^die 
GlenalbertauraitVhonneur inoui d'introduire parmi 
les dames Anglaises ;" and which, as I observed 
that, whenever Marables's eye was averted, Mrs. 
Page was measuring with mathematical precision, 
I shrewdly suspected she meant, in milliner's 
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phrase, to " carry in her eye ;" she now, however, 
abandoned her occupation, and, advancing to me, 
said: 

" So you are to live with Miss Sidney, — I mean 
with Lady Glenalbert.'* 

I bowed my head. 

" And a very nice arrangement it is," she conti- 
nued : " in a large establishment it is so highly 
necessary to have a trustworthy person. The ser- 
vants are so given to peculation, that it is quite 
indispensable to have some one placed over them 
on whom we can implicitly rely." 

" Oh yes," said Mrs. Brookes ; " and Miss Sid- 
ney will find it so different from any thing she has 
been accustomed to, she will be at first, I fear, 
quite bewildered ; but, my dear Mrs. Sidney, what 
will you do without your cousin ? (a marked empha- 
sis on the last word,) you will lose your right 
hand j" then, lowering her voice, ** if you now think 
it necessary to have a housekeeper, mine is about 
to leave ; I can safely recommend her." 

That Viola did not hear this I was certain ; her 
eyes were on the ground, her hands clasped, her 
brow contracted, her whole attitude that of a person 
lost in reverie ; indeed, had it not been for her 
evident abstraction, I am confident that aieither 
Mrs. Brookes nor Mrs. Page would have ventured 
so far; a look from her would have annihilated 
them» 
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For my own part, it may or may not be credited, 
but far from being hurt, I was amused ; only I was 
quite sorry to see Mrs. Sidney look so thoroughly 
disconcerted. She now, in parliamentary phrase, 
" rose to explain ;" when Mrs. Brookes, seeing that 
at least one of her arrows had not fallen short of 
the mark, exclaimed : 

"I have an infinity of things to do. Come, 
Emily ; I really could stay all day, looking at this 
tempting bijouterie, but that impracticably stupid 
dress-maker has sent Emily's dress trimmed with 
white instead of blue ; and that will never do, as it 
might give rise to the same contretemps that occur- 
red at poor Miss Pringle's wedding. If you do not 
know the story, Mrs. Sidney, I will tell it you 
another time, as I cannot stay now. Come along, 
Emily." 

Mrs. Sidney well knew the story, as did every 
one there present: she knew that when in the 
wonted bustle and perplexity attendant on these 
bewildering casualties, the ladies stood swarming 
together like a cluster of bees round the queen of 
the hive, the clerk made a very pardonable mistake 
in slightly motioning the young and lovely bride- 
maid to approach the altar, and passed over the 
heroine of the day who had seen some forty 
summers, and who, if she had ever enjoyed beauty's 
'high estate' had now forfeited all claims to the 

H 3 
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possession. But here, at least, the shaft was most 
unskilfully aimed; for as Mrs. Sidney gazed on 
her surpassingly beautiiul child, she could un- 
feignedly smile at the petty malice that dictated the 
allusion. Mrs. Brookes's departure was a signal 
for a general dissolution of the meeting, and Mrs. 
Sidney was left alone with her daughter and 
myself. 

" My dear Viola, how pale and triste you look," 
said her mother, " but it is so natural ; how forcibly 
it recalls to me my own wedding day !" and Mrs. 
Sidney looked sentimental, as all elderly ladies 
think it incumbent on them to do when speaking of 
" the happiest day of their lives :" " but you, dear 
Viola," continued her mother, " marry under such 
far brighter auspices, — I am sure I do not mean to 
complain, — I can only hope that you and Lord 
Glenalbert will be as happy throughout your 
married life, as your father and I have ever been, — 
but then at first we were sadly limited, — ^we had a 
great deal to struggle with, — I had no carriage, 
and only one man servant, whilst you Viola will 
have rank, wealth, and station; indeed my most 
sanguine expectations have been more than 
realized; — ^you marry a man of pleasing, if not 
handsome exterior, extremely well informed, 
although perhaps not endowed with brilliant 
talents; most highly principled, and devotedly 
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attached to you. What earthly good can you 
desire more !" 

Viola did not speak, she raised her head, and it 
seemed as though the " climbing sorrow," hysterica 
passio, as poor Lear has it, were rising in her throat; 
but by a violent effort she subdued it, and arti- 
culated the single word " Mother !" 

" Ah, those vile hysterics ! my dear Viola do take 
some sal volatile. For heaven's sake do not have 
them to-morrow, nothing is so bad as a scena; 
besides the man is so apt to take it as a bad com- 
pliment to himself. And now my love," continued 
Mrs. Sidney, looking round the apartment, "you 
have I think every thing you want ; do you know 
your trousseau has cost your father five hundred 
pounds, that is, including your new harp ?" 

" Papa is very kind," said Viola. 

"Nay, my dear, you deserve it all, you have 
ever been a good, obedient, affectionate child. It 
was only last night your father said to me, that 
firom the hour of your birth you had never 
caused him a moment's pain or sorrow. This 
is very gratifying, is it not ? When he gives you 
his parting blessing to-morrow Viola, you will 
think of this. A father's blessing is indeed most 
holy !" 

Viola wept. 

" Come, come, my child, this will never do," said 
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Mrs. Sidney ; " we will talk of other things. I 
must not, however forget to tell you how liberally 
Lord Glenalbert has behaved as to the settle- 
ments." 

" Oh, spare me the details of the ledger-book, 
mother! the debtor and creditor account, the 
pounds, shillings, and pence." 

" Well, my dear Viola," rejoined Mrs. Sidney, 
somewhat bitterly, " I know you have the true heroine- 
like contempt for filthy lucre ; yet believe me it is 
always persons of your visionary romantic tempera- 
ment to whom those mundane things gold and 
silver are most necessary ; they being ever the least 
fitted to wrestle with the wants and privations of 
this " work-day world." But I think you will be 
pleased to hear that Lord Glenalbert has refused to 
receive any fortune with you ; and has insisted that 
the marriage portion your father destined for you, 
should be given to your sisters. This is a trait in 
your own line, is it not dear Viola ? But why do 
you put your hand to your head? I fear it aches ; 
go and lie down my child till dinner time " Mrs. 
Sidney affectionately embraced her daughter and 
lefl the apartment. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Page and Mrs. Brookes, with 
their respective daughters, had joined company on 
their route homewards, that they might discuss the 
merits and demerits of the trousseau. 
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Do you know mamma/' observed Helen Page, 
I do not think Viola Sidney is happy." 

What nonsense ! my dear Miss Helen," replied 
Mrs. Brooks ; " you are so unsophisticated ; — ^a 
perfect child of nature ; did you not see that look of 
abstraction was put on for the occasion. It was 
not her cue to appear interested in all that was 
going on. What to her are the pomps and vanities 
of the world ?" 

"Nay, mamma," said Miss Brookes, "perchance 
there may be a prior attachment ; perchance 

** She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a wonn 1' the bud^ 
Prey on her damask cheek." 

" Oh, what pretty lines !" exclaimed Miss 
Page, " are they your own ? I never heard them 
before." 

With a look of ineffable contempt. Miss Brookes 
replied, " My own ! why child, they are our im- 
mortal bard's." 

"You don't say so," rejoined Miss Page in a 
bantering tone, for very sprightly young ladies 
luxuriate in this species of quizzing. 

Nothing daunted. Miss Brookes went on in a 
moralising strain. "Truly has it been observed. 
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Ton n*aime bien qu*une seule fois; c*est la 
premiere.' " 

"Nonsense, Emily," exclaimed her mother, 
" there is no such thing as first love." 

To this somewhat Milesian dictum, Mrs. Page 
assented, by giving a most oracular Lord Burleigh 
nod of the head, and Miss Page exclaimed : " Well 
I am sure, the sight of those sweet dresses, and those 
dear emeralds, would be enough to cure a thousand 
first loves. I would marry my grandfather in 
defiance of canon, civil, or ecclesiastical law, only to 
possess that diamond spray, for in these cases you 
know, le present fait oublier Xefutur,^' 

"Don't rattle on so Helen," cried Mrs. Page, 
"you talk egregious folly." 

To this maternal rebuke. Miss Page was about 
to make rather an unfilial retort, for it is an incon- 
trovertible fact, that very firolicsome damsels are 
not always renowned for invincible good humour, 
especially in the domestic circle; but having 
arrived at a point where their respective routes 
diverged, the ladies separated, not, however, 
before Miss Brookes had tenderly whispered in 
Miss Page's ear, "Now mind, Helen, you look 
your very best to-morrow, or I will never forgive 
you." 

"Well now, that is kind," replied Miss Page, 
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in her most naive manner; "that is really generous, 
for as we are to be dressed alike, it might provoke 
invidious comparisons; good bye dear/' and she 
ran after her mother.* 

* Lest I should be supposed to possess the gift of ubiquity, 
I must observe, that this colloquy was repeated to me verbatim 
by Miss Page some time after it took place, and, to the credit of 
her sincerity be it spoken, she did not even attempt to conceal 
her own little ebullition of temper.— Note by Dorothy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



*< ■ It seemed as if her breast 
Had hoarded energies till then suppress'd, 
Almost with pain, and bursting from constraint. 
And finding first that hour their pathway free, 
Could a rose brave the stonn, such might her emblem be. 

Mrs. Hemans 



♦* Thrice he assay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 
Tears such as angels weep, burst forth, at last 

Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way." 

Milton. 



For a few minutes after Mrs. Sidney left the 
apartment, Viola remained with her eyes bent on 
vacancy ; then taking up a casket from a table near 
her, she repaired to a small apartment which had 
been long since appropriated to her use. It had 
been carefully, I might say elegantly fitted up : a 
few choice paintings adorned the walls, a profusion 
of richly bound books lay scattered about the 
tables, and a variety of fragrant plants were taste- 
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fully arranged in the embrasures of the windows. 
Here were Viola and I accustomed to spend our 
mornings, and here did I now accompany her, for I 
felt that she must not be left alone. Viola seated 
herself at a table, and placing the casket before her, 
buried her face in her hands ; but those hands were 
too small to conceal the features, which they only 
shaded, and the swollen veins of the temple, and 
the convulsive tremor of the lips, told their tale of 
mental anguish. Suddenly she opened the casket, 
and drew from it a small book, which had the word 
"Journal" inscribed on the back. She hastily 
glanced her eye over its pages, and tearing them 
into fragments, threw them on the fire.* She next 
took a withered rose and a letter from the casket ; 
" I must no longer keep these," she exclaimed ; 
"to-day I am weak and frail, but to-morrow I 
should be culpable." I knew that these words 
were not addressed to me ; they were but the out- 

* It was a great proof of Miss Sidney's pre.occupation of 
mind, that she threw the pages so carelessly on the fire, that 
many fell into the grate only half destroyed, very much scorched, 
yet still legible. It was not until the next morning that I per- 
cei-ved them, when, after a sleepless night, I descended to the 
boudoir just in time to receive them from the house-maid. I kept 
them by me, as I thought the time might come when Viola would 
be glad to find them again. She afterwards gave me permission 
to read them, and, at the same time, allowed me to retain them in 
my possession. — Note by Cousin Dorothy, 
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pourings of an over-fraught heart. After a pause, 
she resiuned, " Why, why did he write ? Why did 
he seek to awake passions subdued, or which at 
least lay dormant. He asks me, if I remember 
that parting hour ? Alas ! too well I remember it ! 
Woidd that I had told all to my mother — but it is 
too late now ; I caimot, dare not recede !" And 
again she bowed her head upon her hands : she 
did not weep, for the anguish of her soul was too 
deep to find its vent in tears. A low tap was heard 
at the door, and doubtless imagining, as I did, that 
it was only the children escaped for the nonce from 
the "peine forte et dure" of the school-room, she 
bid them enter, without, however, moving her posi- 
tion. But instead of the childish treble, it was the 
deep tones of Lord Glenalbert that greeted her. 
She started violently, and instinctively she seized 
the letter, and crushed it in her hand. Lord 
Glenalbert did not see this movement on her part, 
for he was busily employed in unfastening the string 
of a small packet which he held. I was preparing 
to leave the room, but Viola turned her large dark 
eyes upon me with such an imploring look, that I 
paused, and Lord Glenalbert said, "Do not go, 
cousin Dorothy — you must stay and time me — I 
am on my parole — restricted to five minutes, — it was 
only on this condition, that Mrs. Sidney would allow 
me to come here ; she is uneasy about your head- 
ache, Viola." 
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" I am better than when my mother left me," 
languidly replied Viola. 

" See," he continued, ** that faithless jeweller has 
at length sent home the necklace. I think it is in 
keeping with the other ornaments, and the set will 
now be complete." 

" It is very beautiful," she replied, without even 
raising her e3res» 

" Well," he answered, laughing, " that is paying 
a very high compliment to my judgment, thus taking 
the merits of the jewels upon trust, for you have not 
even opened the case." 

Mechanically she touched the spring, and gazing 
abstractedly upon the gems, she repeated, " They 
are very beautiiul." 

Nay, Viola," he said, in a disappointed tone 
perhaps there is some fault. I think you are not 
pleased with it : if so, it can yet be altered." 

Recollecting herself, she replied, with energy, 
" Indeed, I think it perfect. In every thing. Lord 
Glenalbert, you have been most kind, most liberal. 
My mother just now mentioned to me your generous 

disposal of my fortune, which I " But he 

interrupted her. 

"Surely, Viola," he exclaimed, "there needed 
not this to convince you how perfectly disinterested 
is my affection — ^how entirely I love you for your- 
self alone. But even I, Viola, who have ever had 
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* a morbid fear of being sought for adventitious gifts 
and qualities, that might equally have been the por- 
tion of the basest of my kind, — I who have shunned 
manoeuvring mammas, and conversational papas, like 
the pestilence, — I who have escaped by a miracle 
from the snares of those nimble tacticians, the flirts 
of three seasons, — I who have avoided adhesive 
younger brothers, and sociable elder ones, by arts 
of policy that would have done honour to a 
M achiavel, — even I have an intense conviction that 
not the mines of Golconda, nor all the kingdoms of 
the earth (had they been mine to bestow), would 
have influenced you one iota in my favour, had I 
not obtained the proud possession of your love." 

The mantling blood spread like a glory over 
cheek, and neck, and brow, as Viola bent her head 
beneath his admiring gaze; but Lord Glenalbert 
dreamed not of the cause of that blush, as taking up 
the rose he said, " This is kind, Viola ; have you 
indeed kept this withered faded flower. How well 
I remember the evening I gave it you ; — ^but no, 
that was a moss rose, for I have not forgotten almost 
ofiending you, by laughing at your romantic allu- 
sions to the thorns which '* 

He stopped ; for Viola, laying her hand upon his 
arm, said, " That rose was not given to me by you, 
Glenalbert." 

** Well," do not speak in such a very solemn tone. 
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my little Viola ; indeed, I had no right to expect 
you would have done any thing half so silly. Shall 
I confess it ? I have not so much as a torn glove, 
or half a sandal of your shoe, in my possession ; I 
have not even written a sonnet to your eyebrow ; 
and, alas, for the climax, I have never asked for a 
lock of your hair. I fear me I have been but an 
indiflFerent lover ; yet, dearest Viola, I dare promise 
that you shall find in me a devoted husband." He 
rose to leave the apartment, saying. " I dare not 
stay longer ; I have already broken my promise to 
your mother." 

His hand was on the lock of the door, when 
Viola exclaimed, " William ! Lord Glenalbert !" 
Her voice in any tone, in any key, would have 
had power to stay him ; but now it was so changed, 
there was something so hollow, so breathless in the 
sound, that he stood transfixed. " I say, Glenalbert, 
that rose — this letter — were not from you,^^ Then 
rushing forward, she flung herself at his feet ; 
" Lord Glenalbert, I cannot, I dare not, be your 

wife." 

" You cannot be my wife, Viola ! You are mad 
— you mock me— but it is a fearfiil jest; — unsay 
those words." 

" No, no, no, I am not mad — I do not jest I 
dare not in the sight of God and man, pronounce 
my marriage vow to-morrow. I dare not promise 
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forsaking all others to keep only unto you. My 
tongue would cleave to the roof of my mouth — ^my 
lips would refuse to give utterance to that fell lie. 
Hate me, Lord Glenalbert, yet you cannot hate me 
more than I hate myself. Despise me, but your 
scorn cannot equal the withering contempt that T 
feel for my own base, treacherous deed, — ^yet, yet I 
cannot be your wife. Speak to me, Glenalbert — do 
not gaze on me so ; your eyes are wild — ^your lips 
are bloodless. I say, do not gaze at me so— curse 
me if you will, but speak, oh speak !" 

A convulsive tremor had seized him ; — ^he ap- 
peared to writhe as though enduring some racking 
agony, — a grey light, like the precursor of death, 
overspread his face, — he staggered. Viola sprang 
from the ground ; she rushed towards him ; instinc- 
tively she seized his arm. The movement roused 
him, for he hurled her from him with a force that 
would have sent her to the ground, but that a sofii 
near her intercepted the fall " Touch me not," he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder ; and he recoiled 
from her grasp as though a venomous reptile had 
left its slimy poison on him. " You cannot be my 
wife, Viola, — ^you dare not take your marriage vow ! 
Think you not that in the sight of heaven you are 
my wife ? To a pure mind, vows pronounced at 
the altar could scarcely be more sacred than those 
with which you have already plighted your faith. 
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Yes, at that moment in which you owned your love, 
you became my wife ; and now, now are you faith- 
less, forsworn." 

She remained with her face buried in the cushions 
of the sofa, and, after a pause, he continued in a 
faltering voice, " Had you told ine this a few months 
since, I should have felt it — assuredly I should have 
felt it, — ^but it would not have unnerved me thus ; 
— ^it would not have blasted my every future pros- 
pect; — it would not have crushed ipe to the earth. 
Oh, was it kindly done to wait until the last moment 
ere you dashed the cup from my lips ? I am not a 
deliberate, selfish, cold-blooded villain, Viola ; and 
had you told me this in the commencement of our 
acquaintance, it would have sufficed. I then had 

borne it like a man — ^but now, now " and 

he hid his face in his hands, and sobbed aloud. 

Oh, it is a fearful thing to see a man weep ! 

" Hear me. Lord Glenalbert," she said, and again 
she threw herself at his feet; but sternly he raised 
her, and she stood before him. 

" I call heaven to witness," exclaimed Viola, 
" that it was not until to-day I knew the state of my 
heart. I thought I had conquered — I believed I 
had ceased to think of him — but this letter, this 
fatal letter, has undeceived me; — ^it has torn the 
veil from my heart, the film from my eyes ; — this 
letter has recalled scenes and places once too dear 
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— thoughts and emotions I vainly dreamed were 
buried. But now, even now, I will promise you to 
forget him, and all connected with him — only give 
me a little time — delay our marriage but a while, 

and I will promise to be to you all that -^a 

faithtiil wife should prove." 

" I thank you," he said bitterly ; " you would 
come forth as a victim, decked and adorned for the 
sacrifice. You would immolate yourself upon the 
altar of my self-love; and you would strive to fulfil 

your duty, until your heart broke, or until " 

" Yes," he continued, with fearful energy, " I might 
have lived to suffer even worse than this ; — I might 
have lived to see thee one whom women should 
presiune to look coldly on, and men should dare to 
compassionate. I might have lived to see thee 
scorned, misprised, dishonoured." 

Her cheeks were alternately pale as monumental 
marble, and crimson with the burning blush of 
shame ; but with forced calmness, she said, " Go 
on, go on. I am sunk so low, that the most de- 
graded of my sex is in your eyes sinless, when com- 
pared with such a thing as I." . 

But he continued without heeding her: "No, 
heaven is my witness I could not have borne to 
see thee firail and fallen. I could not have lived to 
know that vice had left its scathing brand on that 
pure lofty brow." 
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" Be merciful, Lord Glenalbert," she exclaimed, 
in a half suffocated voice, " Spare me ; oh, spare 
me!" 

But there needed not this appeal. Already did 
Lord Glenalbert seem to repent having given utter- 
ance to those words of insult ; already did he appear 
to be stricken with the thought, which no experi- 
ence, it should seem, can crush in man, that loveli- 
ness, such as Viola's, is the express image of all 
purity — that shame could never rest upon that stain- 
less brow — ^for a change came o'er his countenance. 
A few moments only, and the look of mingled scorn 
and agony had passed; and there was far more of 
sorrow than reproach, in the long and earnest gaze 
he bent upon her, as in a low unmodulated tone, in 
which all passion seemed buried, he said, " And 
now what do I here ? Farewell, Viola. To-night 
I leave England. Even yet I am not prepared to 
see you the wife of another ; — do you not smile at 
my weakness ?" 

" I shall never be his wife," answered Viola. " I 
know full well, that no earthly power could ever 
have prevailed with my father to give hii consent to 
that union — now, now least of all. It was not, 
then, with the hope of marrying another, that I have 
thus spoken ; but only that I could not give to one 
so generous, so confiding, a divided love, — to you, 
Glenalbert, who deserve (if ever man deserved) the 
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purest^ tenderest love that ever warmed a woman's 
heart; and you will have it. Lord Glenalbert, whilst 
I I " 

The door opened, and in burst the two younger 
girls, very gaily attired. 

" Glenalbert," exclaimed Margaret, (for she 
thought it Jine not to give her fixture brother-in-law 
his title), " these are the frocks we are to wear to- 
morrow ; do you not think them pretty ? Marables 
says you will be so taken up with Viola to-morrow, 
that you will have no time to look at us, so you 
must just give us your opinion now." 

Whilst she was speaking, little Lucy (who, from 
the strong likeness she bore to Viola, had always 
been Lord Glenalbert's favourite) crept up to him, 
and sliding her little hand into his, looked stead- 
fastly in his face; but she shrunk from him (there is 
something appalling in grief like his, which can awe 
even the heedless spirit of childhood), and approach- 
ing her sister, she said, "Come along, Margaret; 
do you not see Glenalbert does not want us now ?" 

But Margaret was one of those invulnerable 
young ladies whom nothing can daunt, and finding 
she could not obtain an answer from Glenalbert, 
she approached her eldest sister, sajring, "Well, 
Viola, how do you like our dresses ? Do they fit 
well ? They will look better when we have on our 
white satin shoes ; but Marables was in one of her 
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obstinate fits, and she would not let us wear them, 
for fear of soiling them, although, I am sure, mount* 
ing the church-steps to-morrow, will do that fast 
enough, — now won't it Viola T 

" Margaret, do not tease your sister,** said Lord 
Glenalbert, in a voice so stem, that it sent her out 
of the room with a hop, skip, and a jump, as she 
afterwards graphically said, when describing the 
scene ta Marables ; and little Lucy, after flinging 
her arms about my neck, and bidding me not cry 
so bitterly, followed her sister, bathed in tears. 

The dinner bdl rai^. 

" The dinner bell ! '* almost shrieked Viola. 
"What shalll dor 

"I suppose you will wish to see your parents 
alone," said Lord Glenalbert ; " once more, there- 
fore, I bid you farewell. You will best make my 
excuses to your father." 

" Alas,^ I dare not," she replied. 

Her terror was so real, so evident, that he said, 
in a softened tone : 

" If, by sta3dng awhile, I can afford you any 
relief— if, by saying that we have, by mutual con- 
sent, cancelled our engagement, I can screen you 
from any share of the odium that must now, I fear, 
attach to you, I will do so, Viola; for hieaven is 
my witness, I shall speak but the troth; worlds 

I 2 
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should not tempt me now to link my fate with 
yours." 

"Dinner!'* screamed Mr. Sidney, with a seventy 
hdrse power of lungs. 

*' Oh, do not leave me !'* — Viola looked the words, 
although she did not give utterance to them. They 
descended the stairs. For the first time since he 
had entered that house, Lord Glenalbert offered 
not his arm to Viola, although she trembled so 
violently, that she was forced to cling to the balus- 
trade for support. I advanced to her aid, but my 
legs tottered, my head swam, and it was with 
difficulty I kept myself from sinking on the stairs. 

"Oh, this love! this love!" said Mr. Sidney, 

, as one by one we entered the dining-room ; "well, 

I do not think I was ever so far gone, as to forget 

my dinner; but to-morrow, thank goodness, we 

shall have done with it all." 

He spoke good humouredly ; and it proved how 
well satisfied he was with what he considered the 
the present aspect of affairs ; for, to neglect the 
dinner hour, was, in Mr. Sidney's estimation (as 
in that of most elderly gentlemen), regarded as an 
act of moral turpitude. We placed ourselves at table ; 
but, notwithstanding many desultory efforts to keep 
up something like a conversation, it flagged most 
woefiiUy ; and a dead and chilling silence fell on 
all around, broken « only by the incessant play of a 
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knife and fork, wielded by Dick Sidney, who, like 
Sir Andrew, was " a gi-eat eater of beef,*' although, 
with that same sapient knight, he might have found 
that it somewhat "harmed the wit." With the 
exception of Viola, he was the only one of the 
young people at table ; for Margaret and Lucy 
dined early with Miss Sharpe, and James Sidney 
was on the continent, pursuing his commercial 
studies, and being initiated into all the techni- 
calities of tonnage^ and demurrage, agio, tariffs, 
&c. &c. 

To my excited nerves, the silence became every 
moment more and more intolerable ; I felt, at each 
instant, that the storm was about to burst over our 
devoted heads. Viola and Lord Glenalbert were 
absorbed in their secret griefs; and Mrs. Sidney, 
happy as she was in her daughter's brilliant pros- 
pects, still felt, as every mother must feel, when 
the much-loved child is about to leave the home of 
her youth, and go among strangers, who may, 
perhaps, look coldly on her. Will her husband's 
mother greet her as her own mother would have 
done? Will her husband's sisters crowd round 
her with the fond embrace, the warm love, which 
her own, own sisters would have lavished? Can 
these be unto her as the play-mates of her infancy 
— the companions of her childhood — the friends of 
her youth? But there is another thought which 
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presses on the fond mother's heart, and weighs her 
spirit in the dust. She may yet be the friend ; but 
she can no loiter be the counsellor of her daugh- 
ter. She may yet smile with her in joy ; but she 
can no longer eorrow with her in grief. She may 
see the cheek grow pale with weeping, and with 
watching, and the lustre of the bright eye &de; but 
unasked, unsought, she dares not proffer sympathy, 
or solace, lest she should widen tfie breach she 
is desirous to heal, — lest the daughter should 
divulge, what the wife would fain conceal. 

^^Come, come," said Mr* Sidney, ^this will 
never do; why, Viola, you and Glenalbeit look, 
for idl the world, like a new married couple, who 
have just forfeited all claim to the flitch of bacon : 
a quarrel between lovers is "... . 

^^ Amantium irse amoris integratio est,^* shouted 
forth Dick Sidney, who was going through the 
Latin grammar, for the fourth time; and, being 
blessed with one of those perforated capacities, 
which let out knowledge with far greater velocity 
than they receive it, had contrived, with laudable 
ingenuity, to know rather less of its contents, than 
when they were first drummed into him. 

*^Ah, ah, very good!'* said Mr. Sidney, who 
had long forgotten the '^ small Latin and less 
Greek *' that he once possessed : " very good 
indeed, my boy ; translate for the benefit of the 
ladies." 
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Dick was elated; and boldly gave forth what 
is usually called a very spirited version, which, as 
I take it, is something as little like the original, as 
can well be conceived. 

" Bravo Dick,*' said his father ; " the author is 
. . . . always name your author." 

The boy looked posed, but quickly recovered 
himself; and thinking, I suppose, that one author 
was as good as another, replied, unflinchingly : 

" VirgU, Father.'' 

" Extremely well, Dick," rejoined Mr. Sidney ; 
'^you have made great progress the last half. 
I had no idea you were so far advanced-^-in Virgil, 
eh ! 'pon my word, this is as it should be. You 
shall stay a few days after the wedding, Dick, 
instead of going back immediately." 

The boy's eyes glistened. 

" May I cut up the cake that is to be sent out ? 
Viola, may I ? — ^as it is your cake, I suppose I 
must ask your permission." 

Viola looked at him imploringly; but her mother 
most opportunely came to her relief, by saying : 

"The confectioner will arrange all that, Dick." 

"What, shan't we have any cake at home? 
How mean !" cried the boy. " Viola, do ask," he 
whispered, "for a cake for us; as it is your 
wedding, they won't refuse you. Do, Viola, now 
— ^you were always a good-natured girl.'* 
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"Don't teaze me, Dick," said Viola, rather 
impatiently. 

" Whew !" and Dick gave a prolonged whistle ; 
** have a care, ^ there's many a slip 'twixt the cup 
and the lip :' if you don't check that same temper 
of yours, Lord Genalbert may yet cry off." 

" Dick, be quiet ; don't annoy your sister," said 
Lord Glenalbert, in a low tone, "or I'll inform 
about the Latin grammar." 

The boy was effectually silenced; and, soon 
after, Mrs. Sidney rose from table, sa3dng : 

" Viola, my dear, come and look at the favours ; 
I think them quite beautiful." 

We left the room ; Viola flew past her mother, 
and took refuge in her own apartment ; thither I 
followed her. Breathless she sat awaiting the 
summons, for she felt that Lord Glenalbert must 
now speak to her father. Viola remained with her 
face buried in my lap ; her heart beat almost 
audibly; mine fluttered like a bird caught in the 
fowler's snare. The ticking of the small time- 
piece fell on my ear, with the appalling distinctness 
of the monitory bell, as it summons the despairing 
criminal to the last dread scene. The moon looked 
in at the windows of our apartment ; and, as she 
bent her pure, earnest gaze upon us, she seemed 
to marvel, that earthly passions, and earthly sor- 
rows, had power thus to convulse the children of 
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her sister planet. It appeared to me^ that a cycle 
of years had revolved during that short period. 

" Viola !" cried Mr. Sidney, from the bottom of 
the stairs^ in a voice so loud, that it might have 
aroused the seven sleepers. Viola moved not from 
the ground, but she flung her arms tighter round 
me. 

" Master calls ;" said Marables, popping in her 
well-trimmed cap at the door, for, as she afterwards 
observed, "from Miss Margaret's anecdote, and 
master's angry voice, she fancied something was 
going wrong, and she thought Miss Sidney might 
perhaps be in want of her services." 

" Viola !" again shouted Mr. Sidney, " where are 
you?" 

But Marables' entrance had, for an instant, 
diverted Viola's thoughts, and she now raised her 
head, and drawing up her figure to its full height, 
traversed the apartment with firm step, as one whose 
mind was made up to endure the worst She gave 
me her arm, nor did she quail or tremble, as I 
leaned on her for support; neither did she pause at 
the parlour-door, but opened it unhesitatingly. 

We found Mrs. Sidney there before us ; she was 
looking quite bewildered, and she now exclaimed to 
her husband, who was pacing the apartment with 
rapid strides, " What is the matter, Charles ? you 
fnghten me so." 

i3 
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Mr. Sidney did not answer her, but he advanced 
to his daughter, and said, in a solemn tone, *' Viola, 
remember that I am your father — ^you are my child ; 
— ^by the sacred ties that bind us, by the obedience 
you owe me, I charge you tell me what has passed 
between Lord Glenalbert and yourself, this day. 
From him I can only learn, that from secret, yet all- 
powerfiil motives, you have mutually resolved to 
annul yout marriage contract. If the fault be his — 
if presuming upon his high birth, his pride of place, 
or wealth, he has dared to tamper with the afiections 
of my child, old as I am, I will challenge him to 
mortal combat, and proclaim to the world his 
villany." 

" Good gracious, Charles," said his wife, " at 
your age to fight a duel ! bow can you talk so T* 

" Father," replied Viola firmly, '' Lord Glenalbert 
has in this, as in every thing else, acted in the 
noblest, kindest manner." 

'^ Then I am to understand the objections are on 
your side ?" 

Viola bowed her head. 

" What are they ?' 

** I have explained them to Lord Glenalbert" 

^* And to me, Sir," said Lord Glenalbert, coming 
forward, *'they are all-powerful, all-convincing. 
The affair now rests between Miss Sidney and my- 
self. You have no right here to interfere ; ^ou can- 
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not compel her to answer you. Only this, I will 
add ; Miss Sidney and I part friends, do we not, 
Viola ?" and he held out his hand to her. " Years 
long and many will elapse 'ere I again see England 
— and now farewell ! I shall but take leave of my 

mother. To the guests invited by me for " 

his voice faltered " for to . . . morrow's ceremony, 
she wUl immediately write. You, Madam," he said, 
turning to Mrs. Sidney, " will, for your daughter's 
sake, in like manner anticipate the assembling of 
your friends." 

"Alas, alas," exclaimed Mrs. Sidney, in a voice 
of despair, " what will people say ?" 

What will they say ?" echoed her husband. 
What! but that she has disgraced herself; that 
she has shamed her parents, and brought discredit 
upon all connected with her. Shame ! shame ! to 
gain an honourable man's affections, and to wait 
the eve of the wedding-day 'ere she casts him from 
her, with most flagrant caprice. Fie upon her ! 
fie upon her ! a most contemptible flirt, a worthless 
jilt. If I could for one moment suspect any lurk- 
ing affection for another, were at the bottom of this 
scandalous affair, my curse light upon her . . . ." 

Lord Glenalbert bounded forward, and laying his 
hand upon Mr. Sidney's lips, he said, " Remember, 
Sir, she is your daughter." 

At the same instant a heavy sound was heard, 
for Viola had fallen prostrate on the floor. 
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Mrs. Sidney rushed to her, and all but the 
mother was forgotten as she leant over her. " Viola, 
Viola, 'tis your mother, your friend, who calls upon 
you. Merciful powers, she is dead!" 

Lord Glenalbert raised her from the ground, for 
one minute he held her in his arms ; the next, he 
said to me, " Take her ; oh, take her," 

Viola opened her eyes, for misery such as her's 
brooks not a long suspension of suffering, and she 
clung to Lord Glenalbert in convulsive agony ; but 
hastily he disengaged himself from her firm, yet 
unconscious grasp, and he placed her in a chair. 

Mr. Sidney, whom his daughter's swoon had for 
a moment alarmed, although he owned it not to 
himself, no sooner saw her partially recovered, than 
he exclaimed to his wife, who was sobbing bitterly, 
and whose tears irritated him yet more against his 
unhappy daughter, for men have a strong dislike to 
see their wives cry, especially when their tears are 
caused by others than themselves, "Why do you 
cry, Anne ? Let her weep for the shame and dis- 
grace she has brought on us. Faint ! pooh, pooh ; 
fainting is ever a woman's last resource. Let her 
faint, it does not impose on me. She is no longer 
my child ; she has forfeited my affection." 

Lord Glenalbert, in the meantime, had ap- 
proached Viola, and, leaning over her, he whisper- 
ed, " If at any future time I can befriend you, in 
any way, by any means, though I be in far distant 
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lands, though the broad ocean separate us, yet, yet 
Viola you may ever command me." 

She leant back, and turned so deadly pale, that 
Lord Glenalbert, seeing I had no power to support 
her, violently pulled the bell, and poor Marables 
showed her devoted affection by the speed with 
which she answered the summons. She must, 
indeed, have flown upon the wings of the whirl- 
wind, to judge by the incredibly short space of time 
which she took to descend from her own apartment 
to the parlour; but, perhaps, as she herself ob- 
served, " it happened most fortunately that she was 
just passing the parlour-door, in the very nick of 
time." 

"Lead Miss Sidney to her room," said Lord 
Glenalbert, for Mr. Sidney deigned not to speak, 
and Mrs. Sidney was far too bewildered to take 
note of any thing that was passing around her : 
and, in the bustle and confusion attendant upon 
this movement. Lord Glenalbert passed that thresh- 
old, never again to set foot thereon. 
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CHAPTBH XV. 



Yet day by day 

She lived, tiU fear grew hope and faith. 
And in my heart I dared to say. 
Nothing so bright can pass away : 
Death is dark, and foul, and dull ; 
But she is — O, how beautiful 1 

Shellet. 

Lady S. — The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, were all 
inserted t 

Snake. — They were. Madam; and as I copied them myself in 
a feigned hand, there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Sheridan. 



I MUST do Mrs« Sidney justice : ambitious and 
worldly as she was — ^keenly as she must have felt 
that her daughter had at one fell blow demolished 
prospects more brilliant than could ever fall to her 
lot again — she yet at this moment forgot all but that 
daughter*s misery. She had seen her throbbing 
head laid on the pillow; she had, with her own 
hands, administered a composing draught ; and it 
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was only when Viola said, " Pray leave me, mother, 
I may perhaps sleep, — ^pray leave me, cousin 
Dorothy," that Mrs. Sidney quitted the apartment. 
I followed her ; but I resolved in my own mind to 
return at a later hour. 

Mrs. Sidney called to Marables, and desired to 
be instantly summoned, if her daughter should feel 
}ierself worse. Marables faithftdly promised com- 
pliance, and gratuitously added, that " She would 
not even go down to supper, in order that she 
might be within call." To judge by the tone of 
self-glorification in which she gave forth this metg" 
nanimous resolve, it was easy to perceive that she 
considered it an act of self-denial, bordering on 
martyrdom. 

^ It is a shocking thing, Marables," observed 
Mrs. Sidney. " Of coarse you know the match is 
off. What will people say ? How every one will 
talk." 

^* Ah ! and the dresses^ ma'am," answered Mara- 
bles. *• What a pity it is you would have all those 
silks and satins made up^ Had you but left them 
in the piece, they would have lasted for ever among 
the young ladies, and now they will be old-fashion- 
ed long before Miss Sidney can wear them half out. 
To be sure, all those presents will be vastly usefiil ; 
for the young ladies, poor things! were sadly in 
want of jewellery." 
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" Presents ! Marables ; they must, of course, be 
returned." 

" Returned, ma'am !" echoed Marables, looking 
quite terrified; " that will, indeed, be horrible." 

Mr. Sidney had, I think, received a far greater 
shock than his wife ; her vanity, but his pride, had 
been deeply wounded. Strictly honourable in all 
his dealings, conscientious in every relation of life, 
possessing an untarnished name, and renowned for 
unblemished credit and integrity in the mercantile 
world, honour might in him (if any thing could) 
have supplied the place of a higher principle, and 
now his daughter had indeed wounded him in the 
most vulnerable point; her bond was forfeit, her 
note of promise dishonoured, she was a bankrupt in 
faith and credit. Had Mr. Sidney seen his own 
name in the Gazette, I do not think he could have 
experienced a deeper pang. He now called to his 
wife: "Anne, you surely do not mean to have all 
these people flocking here to-morrow: you must 
write off immediately to them, and get cousin Doro- 
thy and Miss Sharpe to help you." 

Mrs. Sidney took my arm, and led me to the 
drawing-room: she wrung her hands in despair, as 
she exclaimed : 

" What shall I say, Charles ? How that odious 
Mrs. Brookes will triumph ! " 

" Say ! " rejoined her husband, " say that the 
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wedding is unavoidably postponed ; they will learn 
the truth soon enough. And now/' he added^ in 
his sternest manner, " I forbid you, Anne, I forbid 
one and all, as they value my friendship, as they 
hope for my countenance and protection, ever to 
let this subject again pass their lips. I will not 
that the malicious prying gossips shall be gratified 
by details in which they have not the remotest 
concern. Let them put what interpretation they 
please on her conduct; they cannot, alas! think 
too badly of it." 

He left the room, and Dick Sidney entered in 
breathless haste. 

" Oh, mamma ! mamma!" exclaimed the boy, " it 
is of no manner of use sending now to the confec- 
tioner's, for lots of things have arrived. A large 
bride-cake, well frosted over with sugar, which you 
will now, perhaps, give me to take to school ; and 
cook says that, as far as her share is concerned, 
the jellies and creams only want * turning out ;' so 
all you can now contradict will be the ices, and I 
am sure that will hardly be worth while." 

"Oh, I never thought of the breakfast," said 
poor Mrs. Sidney in a voice of despair; "what 
shall I do ?'* and away she went to consult her 
artiste. 

Meanwhile Miss Sharpe and I were writing, as 
though our pens were impelled with centripetal 
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force towards the paper. Miss Sharpe, however, 
varied her occupation, by indulging, from time to 
time, in that contemptible gnat-stinging, commonly 
called " talking at a person." 

^^Ah, I thought it would end in something of 
this kind; poetry, and all such nonsense, from 
morning to night. Well, thank goodness, Mr. 
Sidney cannot blame me ; I have had nothing to 
do with his daughter's education. Heaven forbid 
that Margaret or Lucy should ever act thus ! I am 
sure I could never hold up my head again.*' Then, 
as she folded her last note, she said, '^ I wish you 
good night. Miss Dorothy ; I hope you will find 
your pupil better;*' and she swept out of the 
room. 

Miss Sharpe frequently indulged in a sneer ; she 
mistook it for satire, — a prevailing error this ; but 
sneering is a blunt razor, and satire a sharp one ; 
and most incontestably I would rather at any time 
be cut through and through by a keen weapon, 
than be hacked and hewn to pieces by a dull one. 
To be satirical, requires some small degree of 
talent; whereas this same pointless sneer demands 
only a snarling manner, a tolerable degree of gall, 
and a plenitude of self-satisfaction. 

The whole of that night I passed by Miss Sid- 
ney's bed-side ; and Viola rejoiced, as she felt the 
hot blood tingling in her veins, — ^the pulse that 
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beat with fever's quickened stroke,— the head that 
throbbed as though each throb must be its last; — 
Viola rejoiced, for she thought that death was near. 
Alas, alas! was it not annihilation, obUvion, the 
everlasting rest of the grave, rather than d^ath, 
that she sighed for ? Was it not the wish to cease 
to live, to think, to act, to be, rather than the hope 
of existence in another and' a better world, that 
now occupied her thoughts ? But dire aiid appal- 
ling was the public calamity, that could in one 
single night anticipate the work of years, and 
blanche the bright tresses of Friance's lovely and 
misguided Queen;* and dire and appalling too 
must be the domestic sorrow, that, in one single 
night, can lay youth, health, and vigour in the 
grave. And so it proved ; for, after a few weeks of 
fever and delirium (during which life hung by the 
slightest thread, and during which, also, I never 
left Viola's side by night or day), we had the 
ecstatic bliss of hearing those thrilling words, " The 
crisis is past!'* It was so indeed; a short time 
more, and she was amongst us once again. Mr. 

* The frequent allusions to Marie Antoinette, the quotation 
from Burke, &c., would incline us to think that cousin Dorothy 
must in her youth have heen acquainted with those who were 
eye>witne8ses of the tragic horrors of the revolution. All, in- 
deed, will rememher the romantic and chivalrous devotion which 
the emigres, with scarcely one exceptioD, bore to the memory of 
Marie Antoinette. — Ed. 
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Sidney had never even asked to see his daughter 
during her iUness^ yet for many days, whilst her 
life was in peril, he remained closely shut up in his 
own apartment ; but now that she was again per- 
mitted to join the family circle, he approached her, 
and, at his wife's request, slightly kissed her pale 
cheek. 

" Viola," he said, " I here promise you never to 
recur to what is past. I ask not your secret from 
you; but beware," he added sternly, almost fiercely, 
" of Us ever being forced upon me. Mark me well, 
girl; you know that I am not wont to speak at 
random." 

He left the room, followed by Mrs. Sidney ; and 
Viola threw herself in reckless frenzy on the floor, 
and sobbed aloud. "Who can have betrayed 
me ?" she exclaimed ; " he knows all, all ! Oh, 
Dorothy, have you indeed been so base, so false, 
so treacherous ?" 

"Viola," I answered, "I may have had my 
suspicions (I could not but have had them), as 
to the individual on whom you have placed your 
affections ; but whatever those suspicions were, 
whatever they are, they never have been, and never 
shall be divulged. I believe your father spoke on 
mere surmise." I did not tell her, that, as night 
afler night I had watched over her, when in her 
delirium she besought me to throw open the win- 
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dow, that the keen air might blow on her fevered 
brow^ I had seen at all hours, in all weathers, a 
tall form hovering near our dwelling, like an un- 
quiet spirit hauntin^he spot where its best treasure 
lies hidden. I have seen one standing motionless, 
with hat slouched over his dark brow, with folded 
arms, gazing on the casement whence shone the 
solitary taper, that nightly told of vigils in 
the sick chamber. Even when the heavens had 
opened their flood-gates, and the heavy rain came 
down with diluvian force, still that solitary man 
retained his rigid posture ; it seemed as though his 
feet were rooted to the earth.' Whether Mr. Sid- 
ney's warning voice had any reference to this 
apparition, I could not tell. 

As to any reports and conjectures that might be 
afloat in the world, we were of course in utter 
ignorance ; since, during Viola's illness, all visitors 
were denied admittance. We had indeed seen a 
paragraph in our daily paper, worded as follows : 

" The abrupt disannulling of a marriage contract 
between a certain noble earl, and the beautiful 

Miss S y has given rise to various rumours in 

the fashionable world. We have^ however, unde- 
niable authority for stating that a deficiency in the 
lady's marriage portion, which only came to light 
at the last moment, has placed an insuperable 
barrier in the way of the projected union. The 
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Earl of bajB, we understand, taken his depar- 
ture for the continent'' 

There was one other paper, too, directed to Miss 
Sidney, in (what was evidently^ a cramped, feigned 
hand* I opened it, for I 9usjpected that Mr. Lynd- 
ham had chosen, by s<Hiie private mark, to make 
this paper a medium of communication, fearing, 
perhaps, that a letter would &il to reach her; and 
in that case I felt it would be worse than useless to 
let her see it In vain, however,. I hunted through 
every column ; there was no cabalistic cypher, or 
Coptic mark, that I could discover; at length, 
however, my eye fell on a paragraph, headed in 
Brobdignagian letters, " It is good to be off with the 
old love, before you are on with the new;** contain- 
ing a coarse and calumnious allusion to Miss Sidney, 
and marked with so due a proportion of initials and 
of asterisks, that it was impossible to mistake the 
individuals alluded to. This was a Sunday paper, 
too, on the principle, I suppose, of "the better 
day, the better deed.'' Whilst with mingled grief 
and mdignation I was sdll gazing on the para- 
graph, Mrs. Sidney entered the room, and, being 
unwilling that she should have the pain of perusing 
this cruel slander, I thrust the paper into a drawer, 
purposing to destroy it, the minute I could do so 
unobserved. In the meantime I was called away 
to Miss Sidney, and on my return I found, to my 
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dismay^ that the paper w^s gone. In vain I 
searched^ in vain I made strict yet guarded en« 
quiries ; all alike professed entire ignorance ; and, 
consoling myself with the assurance that it had 
been inadvertently destroyed, the circumstance soon 
passed away from my recollection, 

Mrs. Sidney, after the approved fashion of ma- 
ternity, inflexibly maintained that all her children 
were equally dear to her, and from constant repe- 
tition of the same, she had fully persuaded herself 
of its truth ; still I could not but fancy that Dick 
was, to all intents and purposes, her favourite child, 
as the boy himself averred he could twist her round 
his thumb. Dick Sidney was not bad-hearted, but 
he was thoughtless, rebellious, mischievous, and 
idle,— an incipient radical, a most promising dema- 
gogue ; abounding in practical jokes, and excelling 
in that comprehensive qualification, best known by 
the name of teasing. Dick was certainly never 
known to let any thing stand in the way of a joke ; 
although, when he fQund he hsCd really given pain, 
he was instantaneously seized with a devout fit of 
penitence, which always lasted until . . . the next 
temptation. He had been sent for from school, on 
account of his sister's projected marriage ; and he 
had remained at home ever since, firstly, because 
during Viola's illness no one had had time to think 
of him ; and afterwards, because he had a slight 
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cough ; and by constantly talking " of damp play- 
groundsy and of some poor fellow who had died at 
his school, about four years since, of consumption," 
he had ingeniously contrived so to work on his 
mother's fears, as to prevail with her to keep him 
at home until the warm weather had set in. At 
length, however, Mr. Sidney interfered, and de- 
clared that the very next day he should be sent 
back to school. 

Dick was immediately seized with a furious fit of 
barking — ^he even applied his handkerchief to his 
face — ^whether to conceal his tears, or hide his 
laughter (as his mother bid his father " only listen 
to that tearing cough *'), I will not venture to 
decide ; but — " Fathers have flinty hearts, no tears 
can move them" — ^remonstrances, cough, and hand- 
kerchief, were alike thrown away on Mr. Sidney ; 
he was impracticable. Dick perceiving, with a 
boy's unerring instinct, that his cue was submis- 
sion to the " patria potestas," sagaciously resolved 
upon making due preparations for his return; he 
reminded his mother that she had not yet ordered 
his cake, fruit, &c. ; he told Viola that he was 
coming to sit in her room, that she might aid him 
in packing his toys ; and he reminded her of some 
trifling presents she had promised to make him. 
Viola had ever been an unfailing resource to her 
brothers and sisters, in all their little difHculties ; 
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.and she was now, regardless of her own sorrows, 
entering, with affectionate alacrity, into all Dick's 
schemes, and listening, with earnest good faith, to 
his gasconading vaunts of scholastic prowess and 
dexterity. At length, he brought his kite to her, 
the train of which was damaged, and asked her to 
jepair it 

^^ But I have no paper, Dick," said Viola ; " you 
must get me some." 

"Ah, but there's the rub," replied Dick; "I 
don't know where to look for any ; I have already 
had nearly a quire this morning from Marables; 
'tis useless asking that old curmudgeon for any 
more. Oh ! I know, I know," shouted the boy ; 
" ril fetch you plenty in a trice." Away went 
Dick, and returned with the rapidity of Kght. 

I was busily engaged in fine-drawing an in- 
veterate fracture in Dick's coat ; which, he assured 
me, with most provoking nonchalance, he had cut 
on purpose. The following conversation, therefore, 
fell unheeded on my ear; — I indeed heard the 
words, but, at the time, I scarcely took cognizance 
of their meaning : 

" Ha!" said Viola, "how did you come by this 
paper, Dick? I am sure my father would not 
approve of your reading it. How came it into 
your possession ?" 

K 
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"That's tellings," answered the boy; "so cut 
away, and ask no questions." 

" Well, Dick, if you persist in not telling me, I 
must show it to my &ther." 

" No, you won't" 

" You will find, Dick, that you are mistaken." 

"I say you won't. Miss Viola, for your own 
sake — ^there's for you !" and he snapped his fingers 
exultingly. 

" For my own sake ?" 

"Yes, yes; there is something there that con- 
cerns you, — so Miss Sharpe and Marables say ; not 
that we can quite make it out Look here" — ' 

" O Dick ! Dick ! what have you done ?" ex- 
claimed Viola ; " how could you be so cruel !" 

I sprang towards her — for the tone of agony in 
which she spoke had effectually aroused me. Her 
finger still pointed to the odious paragraph — ^her 
lips had a nervous quivering motion— rher eyes 
glanced wildly around. Tears and speech seemed 
alike denied to her. 

Dick looked terrified ; he threw his arms about 

his sister's neck : 

" Don't, Viola," he said ; " don't look so, I 
didnH mean to vex you, I am sure ; for, after all, 
I like you better than all the rest of them put 
together ; and if Glenalbert is gone off, what does 
it matter? there's more lords than he in the world; 
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Why, there's Villiers, of our school, who will be 
a lord some day other; so don't pipe," he con- 
tinued, as the tears now fell fast down Viola's 
cheeks ; '' don't cry, Viola,-^I didn't mean to vex 
you." 

'^ Oh ! I know it, J know it, Dick,*' exclaimed 
his unhappy sister; ''it is not your fault. But 
am I, indeed, so spoken of, Dorothy? Do I thus 
stand as a mark for public s/pprn and contumely ? 
Is my good name, my reputation, credit — all that 
a woman need wish to live for- — are they thus 
blasted) vilified, calumniated ?" 

Never had I seei;i her so moved. I told her 
that none would give credence to the libel (I spoke 
of the low estimation in which the paper* was 
held). Still the mere circumstance that such an 
anecdote had appeared in a public journal, deeply 
agitated her. I now turned to Dick, and asked 
how he had come by the paper. 

'* Why," said the boy, " I was rummaging about 
the room one day, in search of something to cut 
up into chairs and tables, when I espied this in 
the table-drawer; and, just as I was carrying it 
off, whom should I stumble on but Marables, who 
took the paper from me ; and, when she had looked 



* This paper has, douhtless, been long since consigned to the 
tomb of the Capulets. — Ed. 
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at its name, she was in high glee ; and away she 
took it to Miss Sharpe, and they put their wise 
heads together; and, in short, I heard them whisper 
a great deal about Viola ; but I told them if they 
did not give me back the paper, I would tell all 
that they had been sa)dng; so they returned it, 
and I threw it into my box along with my toys ; 
and I had forgotten all about it, until I chanced 
upon it this morning, when I was clearing out my 
things. However, Fll tear it up now, Viola, since 
,1 see it vexes you: — there it goes; no one will be 
able to put these bits together again, and my kite 
shall do as it is ; so kiss me, like a good-natured 
creature as you are, and think no more about it" 

Viola did kiss him most affectionately ; but that 
she thought of it, long and deeply thought of it, 
I saw but too plainly. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



I have sold all mj trampeiy; not a counterfeit stone, not a 
riband, glass, pomander, brooch, table, book, ballad, knife, tape, 
glove, shoe-tje, bracelet, horn, ring, to keep my pack from fast- 
ing ; they throng who shall buy first ; as if my trinkets had been 
hallowed, and brought a benediction to the buyer : by which 
means, I saw whose purse was best in picture ; and what I saw to- 
my own use I remembered. — Shakspearb. 



What man art thou, that thus bescreen'd in night. 
So stumblest on my counsel T 

Shaksfearb. 



Time passed on; Viola was daily acquiring 
strength ; and we were, to all appearance,^the same 
as we had been before that hapless episode. We 
were sitting at breakfast one morning ; Mrs. Sid- 
ney was attentively perusing a printed circular ; in- 
terrupting herself every now and then by joyous 
exclamations of : 

" Well, I never read any thing so cheap ; rich 
satin at 3^. a yard, wide blonde at Is. 8d., chintzes at 
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7s. the dress, latest patterns. Ton my word, these 
are bargains ; let me see the name, * Fleeceall and Co., 
Cheapside.' Cousin Dorothy, you must go there 
to-day for me ; should you be tired, you can take 
a coach one way, either there or back ; but, as you 
are a good walker, I think it will be only a pleasant 
trip for you. The younger girls want regularly 
rigging, for the summer : Viola's wardrobe is well 
stocked" — and Mrs. Sidney sighed deeply. " If you 
go early, you will be home in time for dinner. Only 
make a bargain with the pdople, that they shall 
sfend home the things ; it will be quite worth their 
labile, and it will save your taking at coach." 

Mrs. Sidney furnished me with a long list of 
articles, that were quite indispensable. She pru- 
dently added a few things that might be wanted at 
some future period, and which I was, on no account, 
to let slip through my hands, if I could but secure 
them at reasonable prices ; and she invested me 
with full powers to purchase ariy article of any 
genus, species, or variety (whether or not I could 
discover the use to which, either ptesently or re- 
motely, it niight be applied), if the same were but 
offered me as a very tetnpting bargain. 

Mrs. Sidney, however, had the precaution to 
furnish me with a stated sum, which I Was strictly 
forbidden to exceed. Thus accredited, I set forth 
on my mission ; and arrived at a dark, dingy^ 
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pestiferous shopi lumbered with articles^ whose 
colour^ texture^ and quality, were alike mdis* 
cemible, in the " chiaro scuro " of a semi- 
blockaded window, and cumbered with shop- 
men, who rushed about in tumultuous confusion, 
as though in momentary dread of an execution, 
Alas ! long before the indispensable articles were 
purchased, my stock of cash, like the days of 
Barbauld's beggar, was dwindling to its shortest 
span ; the cheap satins turned out to be nothing 
more than thin Persians, the blonde had been all 
bought up, and the chintzes proved cottons of the 
coarsest description, that a maid of all work would 
have scorned. In one thing only I was successful : 
the men promised to send home the goods I had 
purchased ; — and, sick and faint from the closeness 
of the atmosphere, my head aching with the deafen- 
ing clamours, I left the shop. It was not till I got 
into the street, that I perceived the day was rapidly 
drawing to a close. I wiilked very fast, but it Wai^ 
dusk ere I reached my own neighbourhood, and 
the lamps were not yet lighted. 

This is the most unpleasant of all hours for a 
woman to walk alone ; when, in the dim and par-* 
tial light, age and ugliness nlay be mistaken for 
beauty, and a rusty black gown and yellowish- 
whitish swan's-down tippet, may be exalted into 
the " purpled, ermined robes of royalty.** Accords 
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ingly, I felt that I had, for some thne, been 
dodged. I walked on yet faster, but the footsteps 
gained on me. At length, in very despair, I stood 
still, and threw back my veil ; for I thought, if my 
pursuer can but a gain a glimpse of my face, I am 
safe from all further molestation. 

Quickly he advanced. I knew him well ; he 
knew me, too. I would have fled, but retreat was 
now impossible. 

"Yes, it is you," said Mr. Lyndham; "I 
thought I could not be mistaken. Do not hurry 
on so ; I must speak with you " — and he forcibly 
put my arm within his. ^^ She has been dying, 
has she not ? Will you not answer me ? I know 
you hate me ; I knew you always hated me ; but 
she used to say, that the wretched had ever claims 
on your sympathy ; and where will you find one 
more wretched than I ?" 

" Mr. Lyndham,*' I replied, "you are unwise to 
detain me, you have done pischief enough already ; 
would you yet work more? What is the use of 
your thus pursuing her, thus hovering near the 
house. Mr. Sidney will never listen to you. 



even — ^" 



He interrupted me. " I know it, for I wrote to 
him mentioning my affection for his daughter, and 
soliciting an interview ; I wrote to him in the 
humblest terms i I demeaned myself before him ^ 
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I crouched in the dust, and I received an answer, — 
such an answer! A man whose soul is in his 
purse ; cold, calculating, mercenary." 

"Hush!" I said, "Mr. Lyndham, I cannot, 
will not listen to this." 

I strove to free myself from his grasp, but he 
said, " Have patience, Madam, I shall not detain 
you long ; I have but to make one request, it is the 
last favour I shall ever demand at your hands ; you 
will not then I think refuse to grant it. I am 
going away for years." 

" I am very glad indeed to hear it," I exclaimed ; 
" it is the best thing you can do." 

" Thank you," he said, bitterly. " Tell me, why 
have you taken such a dislike to me ? or rather, 
why, from the first moment I saw you, did you 
regard me with looks of defiance and mistrust ; 
why have you constantly rejected my every 
proffered civility? Was it a crime to love her? 
Say rather, how could I have steeled my heart 
against such peerless excellence, such unrivalled 
fascination ?" 

I had by this time arrived in my own street ; J 
bounded forward, and attained the steps of the 
door. 

"Take this," said Mr. Lyndham, thrusting a 
letter into my hands ; " it contains only my farewell. " 

I was such a soft-hearted fool that I had already 

K 3 
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half relented in bis &Tour but I tbought of Lord 
Glenalberty I thought of that parting scene and I 
said^ " I will not deliver this note Mn Lyndham ;" 
Md 1 iipdke I threw it on the parement ; the door 
opened^ and I entered to weep plenteously. Mrs. 
Sidney^ however^ soon sent for me ; and being 
closely questioned by her as to my moming^s suc- 
cess^ I frankly confessed my delinquency ; and said, in 
excuse^ that having tossed over and over the 
merchandise, I had been forced to purchase several 
articles at usurious prices, in requital of the trouble 
I had given. 

Mrs. Sidney appeared greatly annoyed, and she 
said, ^M was the fool to think of sending you ; 
Dorothy, I wish you would bear in mind the 
tiotable aphorism, that 'most persons are slaves 
because they cannot say the monosyllable no;' but 
I wish, also, they would send the things — I conclude 
they are good of their kind." Por my own part, I se- 
cretly dreaded their arrival, for I thought they would 
^arcely stand the test of a well lighted apartment. 
I afterwards found I might have saved my credit ; 
the packages were never fated to arrive; Fleeceall 
and Go's, goods (as we learned upon inquiry) having 
been seized that very afternoon, and my ill-fated 
mission serves only to point a moral, or adorn a 
tale, being an abiding cautiop to all bargain-loving 
housewives. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



See where she stands ! a mortal shape indeed, 

With love, and life, and light, and deity, 

And motion, which may change, but cannot die ; 

An image of some bright eternity ; 

A shadow of some golden dream ; 

A metaphor of spring, and youth, and beauty. 

Shelley. 

' * L'amant que j'adore, 
Fret a me quitter 
D*un instant encore 
Voudrait profiter 
Felicity vaine! 
Qu'on ue pent saisir, 
Trop ptes de la peine 
Pour etre un plaisir. 

Madame D'Houdetot. 



It was, I think, about a week after my interview 
with Mr. Lyndham, an interview I had scrupulously 
kept secret from Viola, that Mrs. Sidney received 
the following letter from Mr, Strickland, the 
gentleman under whose fostering care, Dick 
Sidney was placed. 
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" HoUy Lodge. 
" Madam, 

" I deem it a duty incumbent on one, holding, as 
I do, the onerous and responsible situation of head 
master at a preparatory school, to inform you that 
Master Sidney, having, on his arrival at Holly Lodge, 
evinced manifest symptoms of a certain titillation 
in the bronchia, commonly called a cough, has, 
I grieve to say, by divers flagrant and glaring acts 
of imprudence, exaggerated the said malady, and is, 
at this present moment undergoing the durance vile 
of confinement to his bed ; a measure I had recourse 
to at the instigation of our Esculapius, who 
avouches that his young patient has certain febrile 
indications arising from the catarrhal complaint. 

" In conclusion. Madam, I have the satisfaction 
of assuring you that Master Sidney bears his 
incarceration with far greater philosophy than I 
could have expected ; having stipulated only, that 
he should be plentifully supplied with currant jelly ; 
a request, with which I have not fidled to comply, 
being certified firom experience, that the *argu- 
mentum ad gulam,' is always most efficacious in 
these cases. 

" And, finally, entreating that you will not suffer 
your maternal fears to be too easily excited, 

" Permit me to subscribe myself, 

" Your gratefiil and obedient serv&nt, 
"J. VicEsiMus Strickland.*' 
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Mrs. Sidney, however, did suffer her maternal 
fears to be very much excited, and it required all 
Mr. Sidney's eloquence to prevent her setting off 
that very evening to visit her son ; at length she 
yielded, and the carriage was ordered for an early 
hour the ensuing morning. Holly Lodge was 
situated in the neighbourhood of Twickenham, and 
as Miss Sharpe had a sister living at Richmond, it 
was settled that she should he dropped en route, 
whilst Margaret and Lucy were to accompany their 
mother for the benefit of the country air. 

Viola and I were accordingly left alone on the 
morning in question ; we repaired as usual to her 
own light, elegant apartment. But she, who was 
wont to be so actively employed ; whose powerful 
mind was ever grasping at some new acquirement ; 
she to whose intellectual being, occupation was 
once as necessary as air and food to her animal 
existence, now sat listlessly, swaying herself to 
and fro in melancholy abstraction, her hands 
drooping on either side, her eyes wandering with 
purposeless regard, as though they knew not where 
to fix. It saddened me to look at her. 

"Dear Viola," I at length said, "will you 
not read to me ?" 

" O yes, rU read," she answered, vacantly ; " I 
have done nothing else all last night, and the night 
before, and the night before that too; I do not 
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I think shall ever do aught else but read this, 
this. .She drew a letter from the folds of her 
dress ; I deemed it was that same one of which 
she had spoken to Lord Glenalbert; and I 
said: 

" Viola, I am disappointed ! from you at least 
I expected frur other and better things ; I did think 
that you would have battled and struggled with this 
vain yet opposing weakness ; and by a life ot active 
piety, of strenuous exertion, and never Ruling 
vigilance, I hoped that you might redeem your past 
errors, and regain the love and good opinion of 
your parents, which, you must be aware, you have 
by your conduct forfeited ; above all, I trusted that 
you would once more learn to respect yourself." 

Viola and I had indeed changed characters ; she, 
who used to lead all around her, and myself in es- 
pecial, — she, who I once fondly thought could do no 
wrong, now listened in silence to my upbraidings, 
and was humbled and abashed as a chidden child. 
She drooped her eyes whilst the tears trembled on 
their long lashes ; but hastily she dashed them away 
ere they fell down her colourless cheek, and raising 
her head, she said, ** I could be all that you say, 
Dorothy, I would be all tliat you describe, if I 
might but see him once again ; once before he leaves 
England for years, perhaps for ever. Small 
prospect indeed have we of ever meeting upon earth 
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again. But read this, Dorothy ; it will speak for 
him, it will plead for me far better than any thing 
I could say. Read it aloud ; let my ears perform 
the same kind office which my eyes have done, so 
that I once more drink in those vows of constancy." 
" Dear Viola," I said, "of what will it avail iliy 
reading this ?" 

" Much ! much !" she replied. 
I took the letter from her. It was written as I 
thought he would write. Fervid, eloquent, impas- 
sioned, insinuating. I marvelled not that, to her 
partial apprehension, it seemed to breathe the very 
spirit of sincere love, and rapt devotion. He men- 
tioned his application to her father ; he mentioned 
likewise its result, guardedly, as though he would 
spare her feelings, yet with suppressed bitterness as 
one who chafed against the restraints he had im- 
posed on himself; and then suddenly he changed his 
tone, and spoke of banishment, of exile in a strange 
land, of the drear opaqueness of an isolated spirit, 
of one dead before his time, deadvin heart, and lost 
to sympathy. He finished by imploring tha.t she 
would grant him a parting interview. I thought 
(perhaps I was prejudiced) that the whole of this 
had its source more in the imagination than the 
heart, and I returned her the letter, unmoved. 

"Can you resist that?" said Viola. "lean, I 
must," I replied. 
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She threw herself into my arms. " If you can 
resist that, at least I know you cannot ; — will not, 
resist me. Dear cousin Dorothy, your arrival here 
was a blessing to me ; from the first moment that we 
met my heart warmed to you. You were my earliest 
friend, my confidant, my counsellor. In sickness 
you have watched over me ; in sorrow you have 
soothed me ; in joy you have sympathised with 
me ; often have you forestalled my slightest wish ; 
never have you refused my most trivial request ; — 
then do not, oh, do not, deny me now. If you 
indeed ^hold me in your heart,' if my happiness is 
valuable in your sight, you will grant my prayer. 
By your blighted hopes, by your cheerless youth, 
by your neglected age, hear me, oh, hear me, 
Dorothy. I ask but for one short hour, — I ask but 
to bid him farewell. You shall be present, you 
shall hear each word I utter. I will enter into no 
engagement ; I only ask to see him once more ; I 
may never see him again." 

"Viola," I said, softened even to tears by her 
entreaties, " I may rely on you, I think ?" 

" Do I look as if I meant to deceive you ?" she 
replied. 

I gazed on her fair, open brow — I looked into 
her clear lustrous eye — I threw my arms about her 
neck, and said, '* I can refuse thee nothing." 
Perhaps I was wrong ; but, even if that time were 
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to come over again, should I act difierently ? Alas ! 
I fear not. 

I took upon myself the task of informing Mr. 
Lyndham, that I yielded to his solicitations, and 
would permit him to make his final adieus in 
person. I despatched my note by a trusty mes* 
senger, having fixed an early hour for his visit, as 
I was most anxious to anticipate Mrs. Sidney's 
return. Perhaps also (but it is an ungracious task 
to tent our motives to the quick), I secretly hoped 
Mr. Lyndham would be from home when my note 
arrived; and, having ascertained that Marables, 
whose inquisitorial propensities I rather dreaded, 
had "just stept out on an errand," which I knew, 
firom experience, meant neither more nor less than 
that she had taken herself off for the entire day, 
I awaited, as best I might, the result of my 
summons. 

Viola sat at my feet ; her lips moved slightly : — 
perhaps she was preparing what she had to say ; 
perhaps she was seeking for strength to meet the 
coming trial ; but, as his impetuously hurried knock 
was heard at the street door, and his well-known 
step ascended the stairs, I marked her colour come 
and go with the rapidity off the summer lightning ; 
and the conviction rushed fiiU and strong upon my 
mind, that I had acted most imwisely in permitting 
this interview. Viola saw and understood my 
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anxiety ; and, pressing my hand with energy, said, 
" Do not fear me, cousin Dorothy." 

The door of the apartment flew open, and Mr. 
Lyndham entered. 

That scene might have serred as a fare study for 
an artist's pencil. 

The mid-day smi poured his fervid rays into the 
apartment, with an effulgence that would have 
ptoved insufferable, had they not been partially 
obscured by the pale rose-coloured draperies, which 
threw a mellow, harmonioixs light on all around. 
The room was redolent with the fragrance of in- 
numerable plants, rich in blossom, ^^gay with a 
divinity of colours," — ^for it was the month of 
June, — the season when the floral goddess keeps 
her prime festival, and the flowers come forth in 
their brightest holyday suits, to do her honour. 
There was silence in the ambient air, and silence 
on the earth; an universal stillness reigned with- 
out — a, dreamy lotos-like slumber of forgetfiilness 
seemed to have &llen on the world — that more 
than sabbatical rest, which so often pervades the 
trafficless quarters of London, during the solstitial 
heat of a summer's noon. 

And there she stood— that pale girl, like some 
rare piece of Grecian sculpture, so passionless 
were the eyes ; but the half-parted lips gave that 
breathless eager look, which oft-times makes the 
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marble seem '*a thing of life:" — and there, too, 
Cftt the threshhold of the apartment, Stood that 
haughty young man, as one who hesitated whether 
he should advance or recede. His bold contour of 
form and feature^ his dark brow, rendered yet 
darker by the conflicting passions, that seemed 
struggling for mastery, as he cast a fierce, and 
almost vindictive glance on me, and then bent his 
eyes fixedly on her, with a gaze, half tender, half 
reproachful; all alike suggested to me, that, with 
just such a look of mingled scorn, love, and com- 
passion, must Coriolanus have greeted Volumnia, 
when she advanced at the head of the Roman 
embassy. 

There was a profound silence for several seconds. 
It was broken by Mr. Lyndham. 

"Is it to be ever thus?" he cried. "Am J, 
then, never to see you alone ? Will you, can you, 
thus allow yourself to be under tutelage? May 
you not speak or move, but at her her beck and 
bidding?" 

Then approaching me, he said : 

" Madam, my engagement here is with Miss 
Sidney,— of her, and not of you, I solicited this 
interview: may I now request you to leave us in 
private ?" 

But Viola, who had hitherto remained like one 
spell-bound, now eagerly exclaimed : 
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" It is at my request she stays ; but for her we 
should not now have met She does not^ never 
did^ control my actions. You are free to speak, as 
I am free to hear; only you must be brief — each 
minute that you stay is fraught with danger." 

How can I be brief/' he said, passionately, 
when perhaps, I see you for the last time — ^when 
I have that to tell would last an eternity ?" 

He began from the moment of his introduction 
to her at Turretcliff; he meant not, he said, to 
extenuate his conduct ; for, from the very first, he 
had felt his danger, but he had braved it ; and he 
added vehemently, that were he possessed of the 
enchanter's wand, and could recall the past from 
the fathomless abyss, where it lay sepulchred, he 
would willingly again incur the mighty risk, so that 
he might but live o'er again those few hours of 
unmingled bliss, which had chequered his blighted 
and joyless existence. He had not, he said, meant 
to involve her; for, in his wildest dreams, he had 
never ventured to hope his love might be requited. 
He then went on to speak of his prospects in life. 
He said that his fortune was small, but that his 
profession was one which, sooner or later, would 
yield a plentiful harvest; — and he told of a splendid 
career, which was now open to him in India, where 
he was about to practise as a barrister. He then 
burst into an eloquent harangue on the selfish and 
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cruel policy of which those were guilty, who should 
attempt to separate two beings whose tastes were 
congenial, whose hearts were devoted to each 
other ; and he spoke wildly of parents offering up 
their children to the Moloch of ambition, and 
drowning their cries with the clangor of the mar- 
riage bells. 

To all this, Viola listened in silence ; and, after 
a pause, Mr. Lyndham resumed; but the fierce 
and excited manner in which he had hitherto 
spoken, vanished almost abruptly ; and there was 
a sad and melancholy cadence in his voice, as he 
said, that, when first he knew her, his future life 
seemed to vibrate between good and evil — that she 
had already done much for him — that she had 
taught him to form high and glorious resolves— 
that she had inspired him with bright and glowing 
dreams of excellence — that she had made him love 
virtue for its own sake. 

Viola was moved, agitated; he saw his advan- 
tage ; and, throwing himself before her, said : 

" And now my fate is in your hands ; will you 
not hearken to me ? Will you abandon me to the 
fierce dominion of my own uncurbed passions ? 
No, rather give me something to live for, toil for, 
or even to die for ; consent but to share my fate, 
and I feel that. I may yet, in some degree, be 
worthy of your love ; I may yet live to achieve a 
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name, that men shall honour and reverence ; I may 
yet live to win fame's brightest crown, and throw 
my laurels at your feet ; or I may at least, on my 
death-bed, rejoice that life was given me as a boon ; 
but if you forsake me, I am lost, I sink in tk^ 
slough of folly, dissipation, and revelry ; my talents 
wasted — ^nay, worse, misused; my life a curse to 
myself, a blessing to none. On you, then, hang 
my hopes on earth, my hopes hereafter." Violn 

wept. 

Alas ! alas ! is there aught that can touch a 
woman like this ? She whose trusting, confiding 
nature leads her ever to cling to another for sup- 
port, now finds one (and he a loved one) demanding 
at her hands that S3rmpathy and succour which her 
heart aches to refiise, and which to her firagile ex- 
istence and dependant being are necessary, as the 
life-sustaining air she breathes, — she too, who be- 
lieves and trembles whilst she believes now, in her 
fond credulity, imagines that he for whom (self- 
unmindful) she would peril all, may, through her 
relentless stern resolve, be lost for ever ; is it mar- 
vel that thus believing, she pauses, weeps, and 
falters in her purpose? — ^is it marvel that Viola 
Sidney sobbed aloud, as her head drooped on 
Lyndham's shoulder ? 

He threw his arm around her, and softly whis- 
pered. The voice was low, the words were few; 
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yet did they fall on my ear ^ith that clear, distinct 
sound with which, in a whispering-gallery, the 
faintest murmur is carried from one focus to another. 

" Fly with me," he said. 

Viola disengaged herself from his embrace ; and 
clear and distinct, too, was her voice, as she an- 
swered, " Never !" 

There was a brief pause, and calm, very calm, 
was her manner : albeit, there was something of re- 
proach in her accents, as she said : 

" I have done much, suffered much, for you, — I 
have betrayed one noble and confiding heart — 
I have made myself that which woman instinctively 
shrinks from — die public talk, the public scorn ; — 
my most secret affairs have been canvassed — my 
conduct questioned, blamed, vilified. I have, alas ! 
brought discredit on all connected with me — I have 
plunged my parents into grief — ^friends have learned 
to look coldly on me — ^my young sisters, on their 
entrance into life, may find their conduct misinter- 
preted, their most innocent actions condemned, be- 
cause men shall remember that their sister was a 
jilt. All this have I done, yet am I not prepai^ed 
to break my parents' hearts ; yet am I not so utterly 
selfish as in my love for you, to forget all I owe to 
others." 

She had commenced in scorn, but her voice 
towards the close was tremulous, from emotion. 
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There was something almost sardonic in the 
sneer which curled his lip, as Mr. Lyndham re* 
plied : 

"This is, indeed, a text which furnishes its own 
commentary. It is at least fr^vnkly spoken. I were 
worse than contemptible, should I fiirther intrude 
upon your leisure. Farewell, Miss Sidney. I 
wake from a pleasant, but most delusive dream. 
Too late I find that you have never loved." 

Viola smiled, but it was such a joyless smile ; so 
fraught with heartfelt anguish and rooted sorrow, 
that I thought it would have brought him to her 
feet, humbly to supplicate pardon for his harshness, 
but haughtily he moved towards the door, 

"Farewell," she said; "we may yet meet in 
happier times — under happier circumstances." 

His hand was on the lock of the door, when it 
was arrested by Viola's exclamation of his name, in 
a tone of breathless agony. 

He now advanced eagerly towards her, but she 
only said, " Heaven, for ever bless you," and she 
rushed through the opposite door, which led to her 
own apartment. 

Mr. Lyndham approached me, and his counte- 
nance bore that dark withering expression, which 
had once before so appalled me at Turretcliff. 

" You, Madam," he said, " I have to thank for 
this : but for you, I should have conquered. May 



\ 
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the misery you have this day wrought, the wretch- 
edness you have inflicted, recoil with two-fold ven- 
geance on yourself; — I can wish you no worse 
fate." 

Then bowing to me with mock humility, he with- 
drew. 



END OF BOOK T. 



BOOK II. 



Les choses les plus souhaitees n'amvent point, ou si elles 
arrivent ce n'est ni dans les temps ni dans les circonstances ou 
elles auraient fait un extreme plaisir, — La Bruyere. 



L 2 



CHAPTER I. 



We take no note of time 



But from its loss. 

Young. 

Ob, bitter thought ! 

Which leads to what I was by what I am. 

Dr. Moore. 



Oh^ time ! time ! Do the sands in thy glass run 
low? Are thy wings pinioned^ that thou thus 
trailest thy weary flight ? Inscrutable enigma art 
thou^ that being past art still to come. Thou verit- 
able hydra! Thou self-generating^ self-propagat- 
ing mystery ! Why, as we gaze on thee with 
"reverted eyes," seemest thou to have sped all too 
swiftly ? Why, as we turn on thee our prospective 
vision, dost thou advance with faltering step, and 
slow as though thou wert weighed down beneath 
the burden of chances, changes, woes, and sorrows, 
with which thou art so heavily laden ? Thy course, 
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indeed, hath not been trackless: deep is the im- 
press of thy footsteps. 

Fifteen years are passed away since Mr. Lynd- 
ham's departure; and many and various are the 
events that have befallen us. But, first, I would 
speak of Mr. Sidney. 

How changed is he ! Bankrupt in fortune, pros- 
trate in spirit, few would recognize the once zealous, 
sanguine, active man of business. Where is the 
firm step, the upright figure, the keen glance ? 
Gone ! for ever gone ! and in their place, you may 
note a shambling gait, a shrunken firame, an eye 
that wanders restlessly, or is fixed in drear abstrac- 
tion on the ground. He, who during forty years of 
his life never missed his diurnal walk to the City, 
never failed to make his appearance on 'Change at 
the very moment of ' closing the market,' now rarely 
stirs from his small gloomy parlour, where, with 
head just raised above the blinds, he notes each 
passer-by, and shrinks if in return they cast a 
casual glance on the care-worn face of the bankrupt 
merchant. 

But there is another, and a sadder change ; one, 
at least, that touches me more nearly. With sorrow 
I look on Viola Sidney, and mark the ravages that 
grief, far more than time, has wrought in her once 
peerless beauty. Her eye has lost its lustre, her 
form its symmetry, her cheek is pale, far paler than 
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it was wont to be; she is grown old before her 
time. 

In Mrs. Sidney I see but little alteration ; her 
toilette is rather more elaborate ; her figure is some- 
what amplified ; she firets over her domestic calami* 
ties ; she firets, too, at the smallness of her apart- 
ments, and diminution in her list of visiting ac- 
quaintance, although in confidential moments she 
owns to us that, " Were it not for the look of the 
thing, she should scarcely regard the loss of her 
carriage, as she has so much more time to get on 
with her embroidery ;" and she points exultingly to 
a set of chairs, which, with pains-taking diligence, 
she completed in something less than five years. 
She piques herself much on the economy displayed 
in this arrangement, perversely forgetting that the 
mounting of the said chairs cost just double the 
sum which she need have expended on a plain set 
of mahogany. 

•The other members of Mr. Sidney's family are 

but why should I anticipate ? Wherefore 

should I "leave untried the growth of that wide 
gap ?" Memory opens her flood-gates : old scenes, 
old times, old recollections crowd on me : my very 
thoughts seem peopled. I am but just risen fi:om 
a sick bed (that haunt of egotism) ; my meditations, 
during the last few months, have revolved in one 
small circle, of which self has been the centre ; I 
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have been, so to say, self-ridden. The very demon 
of egotism has possessed me ; I must exorcise the 
fiend ; I must think of others, talk of others, write 
of others. Mine be the task to link the present 
with the past. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



** I cannot bear love, like a chancery suit, 
The age of a patriarch depending ; 
Then pluck up a spirit, no longer be mute, 
Give it, one way or.other, an ending.** 

RiTSON'S SONOS. 



There are, I suppose, few persons who may 
not, on reviewing their past lives, recall some brief 
episode in their existence, some isolated point in 
their career, which has vanished like a morning 
dream or summer cloud. The period alluded to 
may have been one of deepest anguish ; it may, on 
the contrary, have been an oasis in the desert of 
existence; still, equally has it passed away, and 
left no vestige of its being. It has seemed to bear 
no relation to the past, to have no connexion with 
the future. 

Such, I soon foresaw, would prove the nature of 

L 3 
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our acquaintance with Lord Glenalbert. From the 
moment of his departure, we found ourselves to- 
tally estranged from every member of his family ; 
so complete, indeed, was the severance, that some 
months elapsed ere I ascertained that Lady Mary 
Allonby had not long survived the separation from 
a brother whom she idolized. Even at this dis- 
tance of time my eyes fill with tears, as I think on 
her early fate ; so fair, so gentle, so beloved ! Yet 
for her had youth's sunniest hours been prema- 
turely clouded o'er with sorrow ; and she had 
learned to look with an eye of faith beyond the 
portals of the tomb. For such, indeed, it were 
worse than vain to mourn ! 

Mrs. Sidney, true to her character, did not re- 
linquish without a struggle, all hope of renewing 
her acquaintance with Lady Glenalbert ; but every 
overtxure of civility on her part was met by the 
Countess and her daughters with haughty insolence, 
or cool disdain. Even the kind-hearted Lady 
Sarah Herbert testified no inclination to resume an 
intercourse which had commenced under such 
happy auspices, and which had promised to be so 
abiding in its duration. She passed the whole of 
that, to us, memorable season in London ; but not 
once did the sight of her visiting ticket gladden 
Mrs. Sidney's eyes. 

Mrs. Page, indeed, from her intimacy with the 
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Herberts, might still have formed a connecting link 
between the parties, but few things are more con- 
tagious than the defection of friends (by courtesy 
so called) ; and Mrs. Page became suddenly afflicted 
with that defect of the visual orgisihs, which the 
learned term myopy, and which, in the vernacular, is 
best known by the term shortness of sight. Availing 
herself of this conveniently assumed infirmity, 
Mrs. Page, with admirable effrontery, passed a 
whole evening in Mrs. Sidney's society, without 
evincing the slightest symptom of recognition. 

Helen Page, however, "faithful found among 
the faithless," still continued to foist her society on 
us, always contriving (by that strange instinct with 
which idle people seem endowed) to fix on our 
busiest hours for her visitations. One morning in 
particular, as Viola and I were sitting together, 
both vainly striving to persuade ourselves that we 
were as happy in each other's society, as we 
were wont to be in by-gone days, Helen Page 
bounded into the room, her broad, good-humoured 
face beaming with intelligence (an expression it 
rarely wore), and pausing not to make the common 
salutation, with which civilized people are wont 
to accost each other, plunged at once, after the 
approved epic style, into the middle of her 
story. 

"Well, my dear," she exclaimed to Viola, "I 
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have such a piece of news for you, — ^you'll be so 
surprised ; I can hardly beUeve it myself. But not 
to keep you longer in suspense, I am going to be 
married.*' 

" I sincerely congratulate you, Helen," said 
Viola affectionately. 

" Ah, but I see, my dear, that you are dying to 
know the name of my fixture * je vous le donne en 
trois;' guess, — you can't! Well, then, Frank 
Herbert is the man." 

" You are jesting now, Helen." 

" Indeed, then," replied Miss Page, " I should 
be very sorry to think it a jest, and yet it really 
was the drollest thing imaginable. You must know 
we had a small party the other evening (mamma 
would, I am sure, hi^ve asked you, only some of 
the Herberts were with us, and it would, perhaps, 
have been a little awkward for you to meet) ; well, 
I was dancing with Mr. Herbert, — with Frank, I 
mean (of course I shall always call him Frank 
now) — and the conversation happening to turn on 
marriage, he said, * Now, Miss Page, no one will 
give me credit for the assertion, yet I am myself 
quite a marrpng man, only I am so unfortunate, 
I can't get any one to have me.'" 

Perhaps," I answered, " you never tried." 
*0h,' " he replied, " * I fear it is quite a hopeless 
case ; if you will only believe me, I am very much 
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in love with you, yet were I to propose, you would 
of course reject me.' " 

" How do you J^now that ? *' I asked, " I am 
sure I never told you so.'* 

" * What ! * " he exclaimed, " * do you really mean 
it? will you have me. Miss Page?' " 

"Can you doubt it, Mr. Herbert?" I replied, 
"and so the affair ended; before the end of the 
quadrille, I had referred him to mamma ; he called 
the next day (you can't think how my heart beat), 
but it all went off very smoothly, every thing is 
settled, and we are to be married almost directly. 
But the most comical part of the affair is, that 
Frank declares he began the conversation in pure 
fun, and had not the remotest idea I should take 
him at his word. Yet, after all, depend upon it, 
we shall be quite as happy as though we had gone 
on sighing and languishing through a whole season, 
varying the pastime with little interludes of coquetry 
on my part, and heroics on his ; of stormy part- 
ings, and reconciliatory meetings. I hate your 
* never ending, still beginning,' Durandarte-like 
courtships* I am always for things done offhand." 

Having thus frankly discussed her future pros- 
pects. Miss Page took her leave; but notwith- 
standing these confident anticipations of felicity, 
her's was, I believe, any thing but a happy union. 
After a brief career of profiise extravagance and 
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thoughtless dissipation^ Mrs. Frank Herbert threw 
herself out of the pale of society. What became 
of her afterwards I never knew. Poor thing ! her 
faults were rather those of the head than the heart. 
She was forsaken, ere she in her turn forsook. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" Tis all in vain, it may not last, 
The sickly sunlight dies away, 
And the thick clouds that veil the past 
Roll darkly o'er my present day. 
Have I not flung them off*, and striven 
To seek some dawning hope in vain ? 
Have I not been for ever driven 
Back to the bitter past again ]" 

Mrs. Butler. 

"My son, Sir!" 

Comic Annual. 



Amply did Viola redeem the promise she had 
once made me, for she yielded not supinely to her 
grief, but strove, with all the energy of her power- 
ful mind, to rouse herself to action. Far from 
indulging in vain regrets, she shunned the solitude 
that had once been dear to her. Diligently, too, 
did she apply herself to the study of fresh sciences; 
and if for one moment the book were suffered to 
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&11 from her hands m listless reverie, a word, a 
look from me would recall her wandering thoughts, 
and she would apply herself anew to the task, as 
though her very being depended on her assiduity* 
But the hope that once gladdened existence had 
fled ; her character had lost its peculiar tone ; the 
tension of her spirits had been too great, they never 
recovered their elasticity. 

When standing on the brink of some fearfrd 
chasm, the dread result of a convulsion of nature, 
with the rocks beneath me scathed by the lightning, 
or riven by the whirlwind, although I may be awe- 
struck, yet do I not feel the aching pity with which 
I gaze on the lowly, friable stone, wearing away 
beneath the ceaseless dropping of the waters, as 
they fall on it with "tinkling plash," surely, yet 
slowly, performing their work of desolation. ' And 
as in the natural, so in the moral world ; it is not 
the appalling calamity, which, at one rude blow, 
crushes its victim to the earth, that excites my 
deepest sympathy; for I know full well that the 
very magnitude of the grief stuns us for the time, — 
that its intensity produces a mental numbness, when 
the first overwhelming shock is past; but rather 
the daily, hourly care, — the petty martyrdoms, 
which are never blazoned to the world, — the ne- 
cessity of mingling with those, whose every word 
and action jars painfully with our keener sensibili- 
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ties, — the hollow task of veiling the aching heart 
with the smiling lip; — these are the trials that 
wring my very soul to contemplate, and these had 
Viola now to endure in heart-silence, and in heart- 
sorrow, for to whom might she confide her griefs ? 
She remembered her father's warning words, " Be- 
ware of its ever being forced upon me ;" and from 
her mother it would have been vain to expect that 
degree of healthy sympathy which ever lightens, even 
if it may not remove, the burden of sorrow. Mrs. 
Sidney (with the best intentions in the world) would 
have blamed, lectured, wearied herself and all around 
her, with fruitless lamentations, and finally have 
applied to her husband for counsel and assistance. 
Oh, it is not the matrimonial engagement, 
though it be protracted from year to year, and 
adverse fate forbid the union, — it is not when 
approving friends sanction the prolonged courtship, 
and delay weakens not the attachment, that an 
engagement is a thing difficult to endure. If of 
the patriarch it might be said, that those seven 
years' servitude "seemed unto him but as a few 
days," for the love he bore the Syrian maid, surely 
to one of that sex, whose earliest tutelage is sub- 
mission to events, and patience under disappoint- 
ment, — whose very existence is one of prospective 
rather than of present bliss, — the period in question 
is a season of felicity, far more than_of probation. 
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Indeed, it may be fiiirly mooted, whether the days 
of courtship are not the fidrest and brightest in a 
woman's existence. How unbounded is then her 
away ! A mimic queen, she reigns, and, monarch- 
like, she can do no ¥rrong ; her wishes are antici* 
pated, her wildest caprices regarded as &scinatioiis ; 
homage and devotion track her steps ; she lives in 
an ideal world ; her path, for one brief while, is 
strewn with flowers. 

. But with Viola Sidney it was not so ; for her 
there remained only the lingering hope, the dire 
uncertainty, the fell suspicion, and the busy rumour ; 
the disconnected phrase that fears to wound, the 
gentle inuendo couching an hundred meanings in 
the one, the half-breathed word of consolation, tliat 
more than all does leave its rankling sting behind. 
No marvel that her beauty faded, and her spirits 
sunk beneath the trial. 

In Viola I had long centered all my hopes, and 
with her blighted prospects my interest in life seem- 
ed to have fled. I now endeavoured to occupy 
myself solely with my younger cousins, but in vain : 
I looked on them with a feeling akin to that with 
which old Priam is represented as regarding his 
many stalwart sons, when the gods had reft him of 
Hector. Still as time revolved, and, one by one, 
they entered on the busy stage of life, I could not 
but sympathise with their failure, or success, al- 
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though very different was the feeling to that absorb- 
ing and engrossing interest with which I was wont 
to regard her who seemed to me as a second self. 

James Sidney, . having pursued his commercial 
studies to his father's entire satisfaction, was now 
(after three years' residence on the continent,) sum- 
moned home, and forthwith assigned his department 
in the counting-house. Assiduous in his duties, in- 
defatigable in his exertions, skilled in all the tech- 
nicalities of his vocation, James soon rose into high 
&vour with the heads of the establishment; so 
much so, that after undergoing a due noviciate, he 
•was enrolled a member of the firm : and it was soon 
acknowledged, on all hands, that the house had 
benefitted greatly, by the ability and intelligence of 
its junior partner. 

Not .the certainty that his son would one day rise 
to the highest honours of the state, could have de- 
lighted Mr. Sidney half so much as did this earnest 
of his future eminence in the mercantile world. He 
now confidently looked forward to a period when 
the house of * Brookes, Sidney, and Co.' should 
become one of the most distinguished in the City : 
it was true he might not live to witness so happy a 
result, but the certainty of its being effected, and 
that, too, through his son's intervention, gratified 
Mr. Sidney's feelings, both as a parent and a mer- 
chant. It was, I believe, the first time my unima- 
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ginative cousin had ever indulged in that pleasant; 
yet delusive reverie^ entitled a day-dream* 

There was, however, one point on which the 
&ther and son differed materially. Mr. Sidney was 
prudent and cautious, to the verge of timidity, whilst 
James was rash and speculative, to a &ult. The 
petty, yet sure and honourable gains in which his 
father delighted, were to the youth an abomination. 
He was, in heart, a gambler, and longed to clear 
the board at " one fell swoop ;" but this propensity, 
for a while, lay dormant Checked and controlled 
as he was by the higher powers, young Sidney had 
neither temptation nor opportunity for its develope- 
ment. 

In precisely the same ratio that James gratified 
his father's expectations, Dick disappointed them. 
He had left Mr. Strickland's in disgrace, and had 
been subsequently sent to a public school, where, 
having involved himself in some exploits, rather 
more hazardous than honourable, he very prudently 
(to borrow his own expression) tendered his resig- 
nation ; in other words, he ran away just in time to 
save the odium of a public dismissal. Dick's fiiture 

destination in life occasioned no small perplexity to 
his parents. That unlucky scape-goat, the Navy, 
was, of course, the first profession which suggested 
itself to Mr. Sidney's mind ; but Mrs. Sidney here 
interposed her veto, so that idea was, perforce, 
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abandoned. Dick himself^ fascinated by the pros- 
pect of idling away his time with impunity, dazzled 
by the anticipation of sporting a scarlet coat> and 
ecstacised with certain glorious visions of shooting 
ad libitum, stoutly contended for the army; and 
Mr, Sidney as stoutly opposed. Factions now ran 
high between the parties, for Mrs. Sidney sided 
with her son ; at length a compromise was effected. 
A cavalry cadetship in the Company's servic6 was 
offered, and accepted ; and as soon as Dick had 
attained the regulation age, he was exported to the 
grand mart for portionless daughters, and thriftless 
sons. Many and bitter were the tears poor Mrs. 
Sidney shed, on parting with her &,vourite child. 
I, too, wept redundantly ; I am sure I can't tell why, 
for Dick had always treated me feloniously. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



By my trotb, thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be so 
shrewd of thy tongue. — Shakspeare. 

I clasp'd her hand close to my breast, 
While my heart was as light as a feather ; 

Yet nothing I said, I protest. 
But — " Madam, *tis very fine weather." 

Then I follow'd her into the house, 
There I vow'd I my passion would try ; 

But there I was still as a mouse : — 
Oh ! what a dull booby am I ! 

RiTSON's Songs. 



Margaret^ in the meantime^ had entered on that 
career which, to Viola, had been fraught with sor- 
row and vexation : but for Margaret my sympathies 
were little interested ; she, I felt, would, from the 
energy, or rather fearlessness of her character, steer 
her course triumphantly through every obstacle. 

How shall I describe her? Bizarre, capricious, 
wild, fantastic, yet withal, generous, frank, and con* 
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fiding; haughty^ and^ at times^ insolent to her 
equals and superiors^ yet condescending almost to 
familiarity with those beneath her in station ; impa- 
tient of control, and head-strong when opposed, yet 
easily swayed by even the appearance of submission 
startling you one moment by a profound know- 
ledge of sciences, generally considered beyond the 
scope of woman's intellect, perplexing you the next 
by a child-like ignorance of the commonest every- 
day topics of discourse ; satirical more from exu- 
berance of spirits, than bitterness of disposition^ 
Margaret Sidney was one of the most original, yet 
at the same time, least popular persons I have ever 
met with. By her own sex she was universally dis- 
liked ; for women never pardon in each other the 
slightest tincture of eccentricity : and although fol- 
lowed, flattered, and admired by the men, none 
seemed anxious to appropriate to himself what each 
perhaps deemed might prove rather a dangerous 
possession. Poor Mrs. Sidney, herself the thrall 
of fashion, and bond-slave of decorum, was driven 
nearly wild by her daughter's wilful defiance of the 
Mede and Persian laws of society. 

To Viola the eternal routine of dissipation in 
which her mother and sister had involved themselves, 
was most wearisome. Gladly would she, long since, 
have seceded from those gay assemblages ; but at 
her mother's express desire she continued to accom- 
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pany her to the ' midnight dance^ and public show/ 
for Mrs. Sidney still entertained some visionary 
projects for her once beautiful^ and still interesting, 
daughter, — projects which Viola unwittingly nou- 
rished by her bearing in society, as refusing to 
dance she now invariably attached herself to that 
class of dowagers who, decked like an Indian idol, 
blaze forth resplendently in gems and gold, or 
passed the evening in earnest conversation with two 
or three little vnthered old gentlemen, who, as 
Margaret phrased it, looked exceedingly like shriv- 
elled apples; from all which, Mrs. Sidney concluded^ 
somewhat unadvisedly, that Viola would, m the end^ 
marry a wealthy nabob. 

And thus did Viola occasionally gain desultory 
tidings of Mr. Lyndham's proceedings ; but uncon- 
nected, and unsatisfactory in the extreme, proved 
the intelligence thus acquired, as fearfril of betray- 
ing herself, Viola was, as she imagined, most 
guarded in her interrogatories : this, mdeed, might 
have been the case, although I have generally ob- 
served that young ladies, in their inquiries after 
absent lovers, greatly resemble that wise bird the 
ostrich, who, when he buries his head in the sandsj^ 
forgets that his whole body is exposed to the 
hunter's aim, and &ncies that because he cannot 
himself see, he must be, of necessity, screened from 
observation. 
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Certain' it is that Miss Brookes, after many a 
cross-examination, which would have done honour 
to a juvenile barrister, who, flushed with success at 
having obtained his first brief, is bent upon " aston- 
ishing the court," and forthwith fastens, with teeth and 
talons, on a trembling witness, in pretty much the 
same fashion as Grimalkin pounces on her helpless 
victim, and then lets it go for awhile, only to gripe 
it a little harder the next moment : — Miss Brookes, 
I say, having ascertained that Mr. Lyndham was, 
in some measure, instrumental to the estrangement 
of Viola and Lord Glenalbert, had furnished her- 
self with a vast stock of miscellaneous gossip, for 
the most part tending to prove that Mr. Lyndham, 
so far firom being inconsolable, was on the point of 
uniting himself with wealth and beauty. Miss 
Brookes was (Miss Sharpe, perhaps, excepted) the 
most gratuitously spiteful person it has ever been 
my lot to encounter : indeed, I am not quite sure 
that she could help it, for I sometimes think she 
was malevolent from temperament. Of one thing I 
am confident, that there are a set of persons in the 
world to whom malicious observations are indispen- 
sable, as being the means of preventing yet more 
critical ebullitions of temper. They act as does the 
safety-valve to the steam-boiler. 

All these things considered, I did not give 
full credence to Miss Brookes* communications, 

M 
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although I certainly had not any superfluous 
reliance on Mr. Lyndham's constancy. But Viola^ 
in the very spirit of her sex, auguring of his attadi- 
ment from her own devoted love, gave but little 
heed to these reports. Alas! for the 'unities of 
time and place ;* I am^quite sure they are very good 
things in their way, but I never could understand 
them, so I shall now revert to Mrs. Sidney, and 
speak of her views with regard to Margaret For 
once, there was something respectable in her 
maternal solicitude to see her daughter happily 
settled in life, for Margaret's vagaries might have 
disquieted a far more reasonable woman than Mra. 
Sidney usually proved herself to be, although I did 
not think her choice the most felicitous imaginable, 
when I heard her fix on Mr. Middleton, as one 
to whom she would most gladly entrust her 
daughter's fiiture destiny. 

Mr. Middleton, was, when I first knew him, a 
solemn, and rather forlorn looking individual of 
fifty, or perhaps " inclining to three-score;" but he 
was, at the same time, a most absolute gentleman, 
irreproachable in his demeanour, unexceptionable 
in his connexions, and, for the most part, considered 
an undeniable acquaintance. His conversation was 
ponderous and uninviting, being at once exhaustless 
and exhausting. His commonest expressions took 
the form of apothegms, his most original observa- 
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tions were postulates. In the East, where wisdom 
is said to consist less in originality of ideas, than in 
a happy application of the thoughts of others, 
Mr. Middleton would have ranked as a man of 
first-rate abilities, for he was well primed with 
quotations, both in prose and verse; and was in the 
habit of lavishly, and as I thought, unseasonably, 
decorating hU discourse with them. To be sure, 
poor man, he had rather an overweening sense of 
his own importance, being most comfortably 
oblivious that the world had gone on in pretty 
much the same style before he made good his entry 
into it, and would, in all probability, remain in 
' statu quo' long after his bones were mouldering in 
the dust : 

** Like Dobbin, who around the globe would look» 
And his horizon for the earth's mistook." 

Then too he was a sort of Meca^as in his way, 



** Had seen Sir Walter's head, Lord Byron's hat. 
And once with Southey's wife's third cousin sat 



»» 



And was himself literary after a formidable 
manner, having written a topographical essay on 
the site of some Most land,' and a philological 
treatise entitled ' an humble attempt to prove what 
were the first EngUsh words ever spoken'. His 
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private fortune was considerable^ and he held |t 
lucrative situation in a public office, added to all 
which, civic dignities had been literally showered on 
him, and Mr. Sidney venerated him accordingly. 
This partiality was fully reciprocated by Mr. 
Middleton : he liberally bestowed on us all his 
leisure hours, devoting to our service every public 
as well as private holyday, dining with us whenever 
he was invited, volunteering his company in the 
evenings, and never failing to besiege our door as 
oflen as he happened to be passing our way. He 
was precisely what the Romans would have 
designated by the emphatic term, Musca.* 

Mrs. Sidney was certainly quite right in 
imagining that Margaret was the attraction which 
drew Mr. Middleton thus frequently to our house. 
He was evidently much dazzled (as your solemn 
wiseacre is wont to be) by that half playful, half 
wayward vivacity, which formed so striking a 



* It is consolatorj to find, that • Bores^ are not of very recent 
date, for we learn that even the Romans had a nick-name for those 
who were guilty of inflicting on others, the annoyance of 
undesired companionship: they called them Muses. It is to 
this, we presume, cousin Dorothy alludes in the text, although we 
cannot help ohserving, that we much fear the good lady is getting 
pedantic ; surely she has not so soon forgotten her own vehement 
philippic, against the sprinklers of science, and smatterers in 
learning with which she favoured us at the commencement of 
this, story.— Ep, 
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feature in her character. Still whether dumb- 
founded by her raillery, or unwilling to resign the 
privileges and irresponsibilities of bachelorship, he 
came, and went, and came again, seeming each day 
ready primed for the critical interrogatory, and each 
day retiring without having had courage to pass 
the Rubicon; and Margaret amused herself with 
making faces at him whenever his back was turned, 
and yawning profoundly as often as he addressed 
her ; but wrapped in the callous hide of self-conceit, 
Mr. Middleton was impervious to, or rather 
unconscious of these pantomimic gestures. Even 
I, although quite certain of being haunted by 
compunctious visitings of conscience, after his 
departure, was yet so much ruffled by his presence 
as to testify no small impatience when compelled to 
listen to his "serpentine andinveterately convolved" 
anecdotes : he was a kind-hearted man too. What 
a pity that he should have been so afHictingly 
prosy ! Moreover Mrs. Sidney began to be weary 
of his interminable visits as years rolled on, and 
still Mr. Middleton did not propose. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" The merehant scant digested this. 
That he so much must pay." 

RiTSON'S BALLADS, 

" Boast not to me the channs that grace 
The finest form, or fairest face ; 
Shape, hloom, and feature [ despise ; 
Wealth, wealth is beauty — to the wise. 

Come then. Oh ! come, and with thee bring 
The thousand joys from wealth that spring ; 
Oh ! bring the deeds of thy estate. 
Thy quit-rents, mortgages, and plate." 

Henrt Carteb. 



I AM now about to speak of an event distressing 
in itself^ but far more calamitous in its results. 
The head clerk of the establishment died. He 
was a man of an unassailable integrity, and self- 
forgetting probity. Upwards of thirty years had 
he toiled indefadgably for the benefit of the firm ; 
ever the first at the desk in the morning, and the 
last to leave it at night. It was but seldom that 
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we mety yet he remains indelibly impressed on my 
memory. Even now I see him in my mind's eye, 
tall and gaunt in his person, with an herculean 
strength of frame — a man he was, who might have 
"danced equipped from head to foot in mail,'* 
Winter and summer alike, he wore a uniform suit 
of iron grey. It might be owing either to this 
circumstance or to his rigorous honesty, that he 
had received the sobriquet of the "iron chest,** 
a cognomen which hung by him to the day of his 
death. No one ever dreamed of calling him by 
his patronymic, which was I think (for my 
memory is not quite accurate on this point) Mac- 
pherson. He had an earnest love of his vocation, 
maintaining, as he did, unflinchingly, that arithmetic 
was the key-stone of all science ; and in an unwonted 
fit of enthusiasm, he would designate it, a golden 
study, being happily unconscious that in so doing 
he was hovering on a pun. His was rather a love 
of the firm in the abstract, than any affection for the 
members thereof in the concrete. Had the names of 
Brown and Smith, been suddenly substituted for 
those of Brookes and Sidney, to him it would have 
made no difference ; he would have felt only that he 
was still head clerk of the establishment, and that 
as such it behoved him to serve his patrons 
faithfully. 
. After his death a will was found legally signed 
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and sealed, containing the following bequests* 
Twelve shillings per annum were settled on his 
&vourite cat during her life time, for board and 
lodging; thirteen and ninepence ditto to the 
sweeper at the comer of the street, where the 
counting house was situated, (being the precise 
sum he had allowed him during the last 15 years). 
Both these legacies were under the direction of 
Messrs Brookes and 'Sidney, as trustees ^ and 
finally the house of business was named as 
residuary legatee. 

I think there might have been about one hundred 
pounds in cash, his watch and seals, and a richly 
chased tobacco stopper. Never before had I seen 
Mr. Sidney so moved as on the death of this old 
and faithful servant. Adequately to supply his 
place was a task of no little difficulty ; and when, 
from amidst numerous competitors, one was at 
length selected to fill the responsible office, what a 
rare contrast did he form to his predecessor! 
: Mr. Green Hoskins, (for by this euphonious 
conjunction of names he persisted in being called) 
was a gentleman of noticeably small stature, and 
stout in proportion, I mean out of proportion ; hb 
complexion was remarkably dark for an Englishman, 
yet bearing an extreme polish ; his head looked as 
though it had lately received the tonsure ; but the few 
wandering hairs that time or the patent brush had 



H 
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dparedy were collected in a small tuft on the very 
summit of his cranium, from whence they bristled 
forth like a watch on a barren eminence, being 
apparently only stationed there to spy out the 
nakedness of the land. He had a slow gliding 
step, a suspicious glance, and a flexible manner ; 
his voice was almost inaudibly low, his words 
seemed to fall upon velvet, and he had an 
unreliable habit of dove-tailing with every opinion. 
He was finical in his dress, bechained and beruffled 
like any petit maitre, the very moral of one who 
should say, ''look and die.** His handkerchiefs 
were always redolent of some overpowering perfume 
of his own manufacture ; his wristbands were con- 
stantly drawn down over his knuckles (an unhappy 
practice this for one in his vocation, as witnessed 
the ink spots with which they were duly stained), 
and on the little finger of his left hand he wore a 
large diamond, or perhaps, paste ring, the stones 
of which formed the initial letters of his compound 
name, as though he challenged any to dispute with 
him the possession thereof. 

Such as I have described him, Mr. Green Hos- 
kins soon made himself most popular, both in the 
dwelling, and the counting-house. 

I cannot precisely explain how he contrived it ; 
but certain it is, that, whilst the ** iron chest " 
(notwithstanding his long services) dined with us 
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once only every term, in order that the balance sheet 
might be freely discussed between the heads of the 
firm and their confidential clerk, — Mr. Green Hos- 
kins, on the contrary, received an hebdomadal in- 
vitation ; and, although James was the instigator of 
this civility, Mr. Sidney made no objections to it, 
neither, strange to say, did his wife ; for the head 
clerk had insinuated himself surprisingly into her 
good graces, perhaps because he talked much of a 
lapsed baronetcy in his family, and had a dexterous 
knack of alluding to his brother, the member 
(although, by the way, there were many sinister 
reports afloat, amongst the inferior clerks, as to the 
legitimacy of this relationship), perhaps because he 
drew patterns for her embroidery, sorted her 
crewels, and matched the countless shades at her 
favoiirite shop in the city, thereby saving her many 
a tedious peregrination. Neither did his civilities 
stop here. He played tolerably on the flute, and 
deferentially ofiered to " accompany the young ladies, 
whenever business was over early." Nay, more; 
he volunteered giving lessons in arithmetic to Miss 
Sharpe ; and, as he paid her infinitely more atten- 
tion than she had ever received fi*om any thing in 
the form of man. Miss Sharpe was transported; 
and I forthwith observed, that, whenever he was 
expected, she not only adorned her fair person with 
scrupulous precision, but was in the habit of grantr 
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ing Lucy a half-holiday, witk full permission to 
• spend it any where but in the school-room. Th^ 
frigid Miss Sharpe was visibly thawing ; never 
before had I seen her so gracious. 

I thought then, and I still think, that Mr^ 
Sidney, shrewd and observant as he was, an4 
accustomed to probe men's motives to the quick, 
would scarcely have been deceived by this super- 
civility, and obtrusive attention on the part of his 
head clerk, had not his mind, at this time, been 
pre-occupied by affairs of the most pressing mo- 
ment. 

It would appear, that the firm of Brookes and 
Sidney had, for some time past, been in the habit 
of receiving anonymous communications, touching 
the solvency of a house in Hamburgh, with which 
our own had transactions to a considerable amount: 
but, to the reports thus unaccredited, the English 
firm gave little heed, secure in the good faith, and 
long-tried integrity, of their German correspond- 
ents; only when, in answer to a claim made on 
them by our establishment, the Hamburgh mer- 
chants sent a shuffling and voluminous reply, — and 
actually crossed and re-crossed their letter, in red 
and blue ink, afl^ef the fashion of an epistolary 
young lady — the English house took the alarm ; 
and personally to examine into their affair^, 
before their credit should be publicly questione4» 
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became a matter of urgent necessity. It was, I 
think, with rather selfish policy, that the house of' 
Brookes and Sidney resolved (at whatever risk or 
inconvenience to the foreign establishment), on 
immediately closing their own account, thus pre- 
cluding the German firm (who, by the way, were 
considerably in debt to our house) from all pos- 
sibility of recovering their ground ; or, in case of 
the worst, from compounding with their other 
creditors. 

. On Mr. Brookes, as incomparably the best 
linguist, all continental excursions had hitherto 
devolved; but, at the time of which I am now 
writing, he was sufiering from indisposition, and 
strictly forbidden, by his physician, to risk the 
perils and fatigues of a voyage. There was some 
talk of sending Jkmes ; but Mr. Sidney, although 
placing unlimited confidence in his son, felt that 
the mission in question would require the utmost 
secrecy, patience, and circumspection, qualities for 
which James was certainly not remarkable : and 
"Mr. Sidney finally resolved upon going in person. 

I am little skilled in the details of business, and 
therefore I shall condense vnthin a few lines the 
transactions of many months. 

Shortly after Mr. Sidney's departure, Mr. 
Brookes' indisposition assumed a more serious 
.form, so much so, as totally to incapacitate him 
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from attending to the business of the house. James 
was therefore now left entirely to his own devices. 
Aided and abetted by the head clerk, he plunged 
madly into the most hazardous speculations ; these, 
as might be expected, failed ; and in his anxiety to 
meet the pressing demands of needy adventurers, 
he granted bills on the house to a serious amount. 

Mr. Sidney was detained far beyond the time he 
bad calculated on ; at length, however, he signified 
his intention of returning home. The day, too, 
was fast approaching, when the bills would become 
due; and James saw with agony that there were 
not sufficient funds in his possession to meet the 
demand. But the misguided youth was well nigh 
driven to desperation, when he found that the head 
clerk had suddenly eloped with a considerable sum 
of money. The alarm was not confined to the 
counting-house ; it soon spread like wild-fire to our 
residence ; for on the very evening of Mr. Green 
Hoskins* flight, Miss Sharpe was reported absent 
without leave. Great was the alarm, indefatigable 
the search ; at length a return of ^^ non est inventa*' 
was given in by Marables, who looked brim full of 
intelligence ; and on being closely questioned by 
Mrs. Sidney, she deponed as to the fact of Miss 
Sharpe's having, for some time past, testified a 
vivid sense of Mr. Green Hoskins' attractions. 
Being further interrogated, declarant averred that 
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Miss Sharpe had, one fine morning left^ th^ 
house, attired in robes of virgin white, and that 
she had, in the presence of two or three witnesses^ 
(of whom deponent was one,) commuted her much 
vaunted independence, for the privilege of bearing 
Mr. Green Hoskins' name. No wonder Mis? 
Sharpe should have been ashamed of confessing her 
delinquency. She certainly was quite old enough 
to have known better. Neither was it surprising 
that Mr. Green Hoskins should have entailed on 
himself the care and protection of a wife, whose 
temper and person were alike considerably the 
worse for wear. Miss Sharpe having, truth to tell, 
a very pretty property, the united product of her 
own savings and of two small legacies, which had 
been bequeathed to her during her residence with 
the Sidneys; which property was vested in good 
government security. Neither arguments, persua> 
sions, nor yet the tempting prospect of securing far 
higher interest for her money, could ever prevail 
on Miss Sharpe to place her property in the house 
of business ; for she was, as I have before said, 
universally acknowledged to be a shrewd, sensible 
woman. How strange it is that your shrewd, sen- 
sible women should always, in the end, make fools 
of themselves ! If any other excuse is wanting for 
Mr. Green Hoskins, let it be remembered that, at 
the time of espousing Miss Sharpe, he could 
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scarcely have had the pleasing prospect of enriching 
himself at the expense of the firm. It was now 
clear to all parties that Mrs. Green Hoskins, like a 
faithful wife, had only followed the fortunes of her 
husband. I do not think we were any of us sorry 
to be quit of her. 

But to return from this digression. On disco« 
vering Mr. Hoskins* defalcation, James Sidney 
seemed to lose all command of his feelings ; and, 
finding himself unable to face the ruin he had 
caused, dreading to meet his father's rightful indig- 
nation, the young man fied to America (that modern 
Alsatia), leaving a farewell note for his distracted 
mother, aod a detailed statement of his malversa- 
tions, for his father's future guidance. But little 
did this now avail ; for when Mr. Sidney returned 
home, irritated at the dead loss which his house had 
sustained, owing to the failure of the Hamburg mer- 
chants, — ^a failure so entire, that not even a dividend 
could in the end be expected from them; and when, 
too, this accumulation of misery burst upon him, 
and he learned the mad speculations of his trusted 
son, and the villany of his confidential clerk, no 
wonder that his energies were paralyzed, his facul- 
ties benumbed. There yet wanted two days to 
that on which the bills must be taken up, or the 
credit of the house lost for ever ; and at any other 
time Mr^ Sidney, from his various resources, nume- 
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rous friends, and high mercantile reputation, might 
indubitably have yet made head against the impend- 
ing ruin, and honourably discharged the obligations 
which his son had entailed on the house. But 
now it was found impossible to rouse him; he 
moved as one in a dream ; the advice and remon* 
strances of his friends fell alike unheeded on his 
ear ; and it was soon bruited abroad that the bills 
of Brookes and Sidney had been noted for disho- 
nour. The run on the house for the next few days 
was tremendous ; and, before the end of the week, 
it was publicly announced that the firm had stopped 
payment The senior partner was spared this final 
blow ; he died suddenly on the very day that the 
bills became due, owing, as it was suppose<J, to the 
intelligence having been abruptly communicated to 
him ; and his frame, enfeebled as it was by indis- 
position, proving incapable of sustaining the shock. 
In vain might I attempt to portray the scene 
which followed the announcement of the bank- 
ruptcy ; vainly, too, might I essay to describe the 
stern and concentrated anguish of Mr. Sidney ; the 
demonstrative grief of his wife ; the ill-suppressed 
mortification of the high-spirited Margaret; the 
clamorous reproaches of Mrs. Brookes and her 
daughter ; the tears that Lucy shed for others far 
more than for herself; or the calm resignation with 
which Viola regarded their fallen fortunes. 
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All that Mr. Sidney had now to depend on was 
the generosity of his constituents { and these, for 
the most part, came forward with greater prompti- 
tude and liberality than might have been hoped for. 
All indeed seemed to compassionate the father, 
whilst they heaped reproaches and maledictions on 
the son. Many advised our retiring into the 
country, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Sidney could 
endure the thought of leaving London, and we 
therefore engaged a very small lodging in that 
quarter of the metropolis which answers to the 
"no man's land" of a ship, (a sort of neutral 
ground) being neither fashionable nor yet un- 
fashionable, neither the city nor yet the west end, 
nor yet again what some have been pleased to 
designate the terra incognita of Bloomsbury and its 
vicinity ; here did Mr. Sidney and his family first 
experience the stem truths and leaden realities of 
life, and heavily did they weigh on my cousin 
Charles's spirit. Servants were dismissed, all 
extraneous expences curtailed, pUte, furniture, 
horses, &c., were of course given up to the 
creditors, and I began seriously to consider where 
I might find an asylum for my declining years, as 
I felt I might now be regarded by my cousms in 
the light of an incumbrance ; I therefore seized the 
first opportunity, when Mr. and Mrs. Sidney were 
alone, to impart to them my resolution ; but no 
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sooner had I broached the subject, dian Mr. 
Sidney interrupted me, and said, in his sten^t 
manner, although the import of his words was very 
kind: 

^'Remember this cousin Dorothy ; whilst I have 
a roof over my head, and a crust of bread to eat, 
you shall be sheltered by the one, and sjiare the 
other. Yon have been a faithful friend to me and 
mine in the days of our prosperity, and a grievous 
wrong would it be if we should cast you off in the 
time of adversity." 

And Mrs. Sidney looking up from her embroidery 
frame, assured me in her warmest manner,^ that I 
should entail on them no additional expense, as in 
the event of my leaving, they should be forced to 
keep another servant. 

Not many months after the failure, Margaret 
became the wife of Mr. Middleton. There was a 
delicacy and disinterestedness in his coming forward 
at such a period, which ought, and perhaps did, 
influence her in his favour ; but I don't quite know, — 
I sometimes fear she accepted him from the sole 
notive of raising herself above what she was pleased 
to term a humiliating state of dependance. Certainly 
she could have had little respect for one whom she 
had been in the constant habit of designating dull 
as a November morning, and tedious as a Prussian 
law-suit. The disparity between them in y^ars was 
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great; but that of temper ^ inclinations, and pursuits, 
was far greater and often made me tremble for their 
future happiness* Mrs. Sidney did not participate 
in my anxiety ; she only regretted, that owing to 
their recent misfortunes she could assemble no gay 
retinue of servants and carriages, or brilliant 
concourse of admiring friends, to celebrate her 
daughter's nuptials. 

There is one other person of whom I must say a 
few words before I lay down n my pen for awhile. 
Marables, although of the ^^ antique world," was 
scarcely one of those who, " sweat for duty, not for 
meed ;* she had been always something " between 
an hinderance and a help;" but since the 
bankruptcy, the former quality had preponderated 
to such a degree, that, on Margaret's marriage, 
Mrs. Sidney gladly acceded to Marables' propo- 
sition ** of taking up her residence with dear Mrs. 
Middleton, for the remainder of her days." She 
is with her at this present time, and I often think, 
exercises rather an undue influence over her actions. 
Alas, for the woman who permits herself to be 
governed by her maid ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*' La monotonie dans la retraite tranquilise I'ame ; la monotonie 
dans le grand monde fiidgne resprit." — Madame ds Stabl. 

« Why did I marry V* 

Provoked Husband. 



'' Heureux le peuple dans I'histoire ennuie.*' 
If there be truth in this aphorism^ it certainly would 
have been very difficult to find a happier family 
than ourselves during the six years which followed 
the bankruptcy, for any thing more " ennuyant" 
than our history during this same period would 
prove, is, I think, impossible to imagine. Our life 
was indeed monotonous in the extreme, one day 
being the echo of another ; yet to Viola there was 
something inexpressibly soothing and tranquillizing 
in this unvarjring routine, when compared with the 
forced excitement and joyless dissipation of the 
years . that had preceded it Happy she could 
scarcely be called, for in her father's gloomy and 
hopeless depression, in her mother's nervous irrita- 
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bility^ in the dread uncertainty too under which she 
laboured as to her elder brother's welfare, nay more, 
his existence, when years rolled away without 
bringing any tidings of the fugitive ;— in all this 
there was much to sadden her ; at first, indeed, we 
had trembled for Mr. Sidney's reason, as, unmindful 
of all around him, he would sit for hours brooding 
over some visionary scheme ; and then starting 
abruptly from his chair, would ask wildly for his 
hat and stick, and declare that * he must be off for 
the city, for that Brookes and the iron chest would 
be waiting for him.' (It was strange that during 
these temporary aberrations he should never have 
alluded to either James or Hoskins.) In moments 
such as these, Mrs. Sidney, who, like the astute 
French monarch, drew a broad line of demarcation 
between falsehood and finesse, would endeavour 
to tranquillize her husband's mind by the assurance, 
that it was a public holyday, and consequently, 
there would be no business transacted by the house ; 
but this stratagem, afler a short while, failed to 
deceive, and when, on consulting his pocket-book, 
Mr. Sidney would detect the imposition that had 
been practised on him, his paroxysms of rage and 
desperation were fearful to behold. Viola then re- 
solved on pursuing a tqtally different line of 
conduct ; and placing herself one day next to her 
father, sh^ entered intp a detailed statement' of the 
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bankruptcy^ pressed on his recollection every 
minute circumstance connected with his ruin, spoke 
of Mr. Brooke^' death, dwelt on her brother's flight, 
and expatiated on Mr. Hoskins* perfidy, and then 
it was that Mr. Sidney threw his arms about his 
daughter's neck, and wept like a child ; those were 
the first tears he had shed since his boyish days, 
and abundantly did they relieve his over firaught 
heart From that moment he was calm and 
collected, although he became the victim of a stem 
and settled despondency. He was such as I have 
described him in the opening chapter of this book. 
In the midst of all these trials and sorrows, 
Viola found in her youngest sister a boundless 
source of consolation. Sacred and beautiful 
is the tie of sisterhood ; hoUer, truer, firmer 
than that of fiiendship, inasmuch as it is of 
God's own linking ! Never have I seen this 
bond more closely cemented than in Viola and 
Lucy Sidney. Their's was, indeed, a " fair en- 
counter of two most rare affections." On Lucy's 
side there mingled in the unlimited confidence and 
fearless unreserve with which she imparted to Viola 
every thought of her heart, an almost fihal reve- 
rence, a questionless submission to her sister's 
judgment ; and there was something inexpressibly 
touching in the watchful tenderness and matronly 
anxiety, with which Viola r^arded that young and 
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gentle girL How often have I sighed^ as I have 
listened to Viola's projects for Lucy's ftiture destiny ; 
how sedulously she meant to guard her from all 
evil ; how resolved^ that for her^ at leasts love 
should assume its gayest^ fairest form. I sighed^ 
for I remembered there was one for whom, in by- 
gone days, I had indulged yet brighter visions ; and 
how had they sped ? Lucy was but fifteen at the 
time of the failure, and greatly did she resemble > 
what Viola had been at the same age. She resem- 
bled her in symmetry of form, she resembled her, 
too, in the chiselled regularity of feature ; but still 
there was wanting that infinite variety, that inter- 
mingling of the light and shadow of expression, for 
which Viola had been so remarkable. The differ- 
ence between the sisters was as though you should 
place an elaborate and highly-finished copy of one 
of the old masters next to the glorious, glowing, 
almost breathing original. In brilliancy of colour- 
ing, in the exquiiiite finish of the details, there 
might, perchance, be little perceptible difference 
between the pictures; but still we should vainly 
seek in the copy for that indescribable look of soul^ 
which must be felt rather than defined : and yet 
there were not wanting many to affirm (and Mrs. 
Sidney was amongst the number), that Lucy was 
yet prettier than Viola had ever been. Prettier, 
perhaps^ she was^ but far less lovely^ 
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Of Margaret we now saw but little ; operas, ballsi 
and fStes engrossed her time, to the exclusion of 
every social duty and domestic tie. She had, on 
her marriage, commenced with all the zeal of a 
newly-formed ministry, the reformation of what she 
was pleased to term the abuses of the home depart-, 
ment 

Poor Mr. Mid(Ueton was sadly dismayed, when 
he found that his quiet, elegant bachelor-dinners, 
with their faultless appointments, blameless cookery, 
and few select guests, were suddenly superseded by 
stifling crowded banquets, at which the assembled 
company were far more numerous than the table 
would hold, the clatter of whose voices mingled, as 
he said, most inharmoniously with the pleasant jin- 
gle of the knives and forks ; for Mr. Middleton had 
a favourite theory, . that eating and talking weri^ 
quite incompatible accomplishments. But he was 
driven wild when, in lieu of his evening conversa- 
zione, Margaret introduced the«iniquitous diversion 
ot a regular bon& fide ball. 

In vain Mr. Mid(Ueton declaimed, harangued, 
snd dogmatised ; Margaret alternately laughed and 
stormed, raved and ridiculed, yet ended by carrying 
her point victoriously. Rash, indeed, would have 
been the man who should attempt to compete with 
Mrs. Middleton in a war of words. If, as we are 
told, gravity is the source of that harmony whicji 
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prevails in the univer^e^ how unfortunate it was that 
it should have failed to attune the jarring interests 
of this ill-assorted pair; for gravity was indubitably 
the distinguishing feature in Mr. Middleton*s cha- 
racter. 

Seldom have I seen any one more entirely 
devoid of that subtle^ delicate^ intuitive qualification^ 
y'clept tacif a qualification which^ when possessed 
in perfections may rank as an additional sense^ and 
thus it was that^ in the daily intercourse of life^ Mr. 
Middleton blundered most wofully ; he was for ever 
putting inopportune questions^ making mal a propos 
observations^ and pressing on every vulnerable 
pointy — all this^ too^ with the kindest intentions ima- 
ginable. Moreover^ he was literal in the extreme ; 
when all around him were convulsed with laughter^ 
Mr. Middleton*s face was ^ dark as mourning weed/ 
* the joke was beyond him.' He was impervious to 
quizzing; irony he did not understand; the retort 
courteous^ or discourteous^ were alike thrown away 
upon him; the barbed shaft of ridicule, however 
skilfiiUy aimed^ fell wide of the mark; the most 
brilliant repartee 'flashed in the pan;' but worse 
than aught else, he would awake to the fiiU force of 
a pun, at the very moment when the perpetrator 
thereof had forgotten that he had been guilty of so 
flagrant an enormity. Certain it is, that Mr. Mid- 
dleton completely failed to &thom Margaret's cha- 

N 
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racter, and took every thing that she said ^ au grand 
serieux.' - Under more judicious management, Mar- 
garet might have been an intellectual companion 
and affectionate wife ; as it was, she sought refuge 
from domestic altercation in a perpetual round of 
frivolity and dissipation : but far more culpable than 
this, she fell into that grievous error of making her 
husband the butt of her ridicule, forgetful that in so 
doing, she abased herself far more than she did him 
in the estimation of her friends. I will adduce but 
one instance ; I might, alas ! give several. Not 
many months after Margaret's marriage, I received 
a pressing invitation to pass the entire day with her ; 
accordingly I went very early, but I found that the 
hours flew rapidly by, for she was in one of her 
most brilliant moods, now making scene after scene 
pass before my eyes as in a shifting panorama ; now 
giving, in her usual half sportive, half caustic man- 
ner, graphic sketches of all her new acquaintance ; 
thus the time sped pleasantly, until we heard Mr. 
Middleton's knock at the street door. 

** Oh, that's George !" said Margaret, in a tone 
that implied, " now he is come to interrupt us." 
" What can bring him home so early ?" she added. 

The next minute he entered the apartment ; he 
bowed to me in his usual formal, and somewhat 
pompous manner ; then placing himself opposite to 
his wife, he gave a slight preluding cough, which 
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was succeeded by an oratorical flourish of his left 
hand, and, in a solemn didactic tone, he commenced 
as follows : 

** It is with feelings of sincere, I might say heart- 
felt anguish, that I find myself this day called upon 
to address you on a delicate and momentous sub- 
ject, one to me of absorbing interest, inasmuch as it 
touches the Jionour of a man, dear to me as a friend, 
inestimable in every relation of life, whose private 
virtues are the faithful handmaidens of his public 
worth. But to the point. Can you charge your 
memory with having, on the evening of . . . of . . ." 
here Mr. Middleton was at fault, and he began 
anxiously turning over a multiplicity of memoran- 
dums, with which his pockets appeared to be well 
stowed. 

I suppose I looked a little frightened, for Mar- 
garet took advantage of the pause to say to me, in 
a low tone, "Don't be alarmed, Dorothy; when 
Mr. Middleton begins in this way, we must make 
up our minds to it. It will come down slowly and 
steadily, like an autumn drizzle, and continue as 
many hours. Commend me to a good thunder and 
lightning storm of passion; then there might be 
some hopes of its exhausting itself; besides, that 
would at least have the good effect of clearing the 
atmosphere, whilst in the present case it will remain 
dense and dull as ever.*' 

N 2 
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Mr. Middleton having, at length, rummaged forth 
a note, proceeded, " Can you recollect having, on 
Thursday last, the 13th ultimo, spoken disparag- 
ingly of Miss M*Evoy. Captain M*Evoy, who is, 
I find, related to the lady — (here again he had re- 
course to his note) — in the seventeenth degree, 
being present at the time, and seated at the north 
end of the whist-table — *^ 

"Nay," said Margaret, "if this is to be a regular 
judicial examination, I claim an imparlance ; besides 
we must have it in due form. I know the danger 
of a client's declaration ; I refuse to plead in per- 
son. Cousin Dorothy, you shall be my counsel ; 
here take this as my retaining fee, it is not worth 
much," and she threw her husband's picture towards 
me. 

" I conclude," said Mr. Middleton, " that all this 
rhodomontade is only to gain time. I think your 
woman's wit might have stood you in better stead ; 
when you have completely exhausted your legal 
jargon, I suppose I may expect a direct answer. 
Captain M*Evoy is not the only one of my guests 
whose feelings you have wounded. My old school- 
fellow, Barlow, has declined my invitation for to- 
morrow ; he says you stare him out of countenance ;" 
— Margaret here laughed loud and long — " whilst 
my worthy brother-in-arms, Dr. Hervey, who served 
with me many years since in the local militia, de- 
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clares that you quiz him so unmercifully, he is 
afraid to encounter you." 

" Poor dear man !" observed Margaret, " how thin 
skinned he must be 5 but, indeed," she added, 
"these gentlemen do me most cruel wrong; I have 
an exceeding respect for them. I look on them as 
noble vestiges of antiquity, venerable relics of the 
olden time, rare specimens of monastic architecture, 
in all its styles. Captain M*Evoy, with his weather- 
stained visage, his sturdy frame, and his huge 
columns of legs, may be likened to the massive 
Saxon. Doctor Hervey, with his Bardolph nose, 
rubicund complexion, and brocaded waistcoat, may, 
by a slight stretch of imagination, represent the 
florid Gothic : whilst that sexagenarian beau, your 
ancient school-fellow, with his withered face, totter- 
ing gait, cosmetic arts, and shrunken frame, padded 
to look modern and youthfiil, may very well pass 
for the mixed and corrupt architecture of the suc- 
ceeding ages, where you know s)nnmetry was for- 
gotten, and all the styles confounded." 

" Margaret, you will be pleased to remember that 
these are my oldest fnends." 

*' Why, yes, I don't well see how you could have 
any oldeVy^' rejoined Margaret, flippantly. 

But Mr. Middleton was unprovokable ; and 
without getting, in the slightest degree, ruffled, he 
continued in the same slow, prosing style — "Dp 
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you purpose tendering an apology to Captain 
M*Evoy, for your indiscreet and ill-advised expres- 
sions respecting his cousin ?** 

" Ton my word," replied Margaret^ " I am not 
now aware of what I did say, and 1 certainly do 
not purpose taxing my memory with it ; only you 
may rely upon it, my information was correct, as I 
had the story from that prime authority, and most 
veracious gossip, my 'very worthy and approved' 
good friend, the lively widow Dashwood." 

" I believe, Margaret, you have before heard me 
say, that I have insuperable objections to your cul^ 
tivating this lady's acquaintance : I now insist upon 
your declining all further intercourse with hen^ 
Athough I speak thus mildly, you will find that I 
can be decided, and . . . ." 

" * No ass so meek, no mule so obstinate,' " mut- 
tered Margaret ; but she had the grace to say it in 
sd low a tone, as to be almost inaudible. 

" Not obstinate, but firm," rejoined Mr. Middle- 
ton; hearing, as I think, only the last word — "firm 
in a good cause you will ever find me." 

" Ah, it is ever thus," replied Mrs. Middleton ; 
" men stand godfathers to their own vices, and give 
them the name of virtues." 

" And thus it is, I suppose," rejoined her hus- 
band, "that in the set in which you have lately 
chosen to mingle, the grossest crimes are glossed 
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over under the insidious titles of indiscretions^ 
liaisons, amourettes, &c. It is the pestilent error of 
the age in which we live, that men shame to name 
the deeds they do not shame to act ; and thus, per- 
haps, is it, that the individual who, from the love of 
notoriety, runs counter to the world's prejudices, 
and indulges in petulant vagaries, and wild freaks, 
to the discomfort of all around her, thinks that she 
has shaken off the trammels, which are fit only to 
enslave vulgar minds, and glories in her independ- 
ence." 

" Exempli gratiS-, myself," said Margaret, archly, 
" I understand ; but, indeed, George, that same 
society in which you would have me move, your 
much vaunted aristocracy of talent, inhabit a region 
far too exalted and etherial for me ; I dare not soar 
80 high. You are a philosopher, therefore I need 
scarcely remind you, that in the world of nature the 
sun is deprived of its power of giving heat the instant 
we ascend into the rarity of upper space ; now I 
would much sooner remain on teiTa firma, and be 
cheered by his warm beams, even though I should 
incur the risk of being stifled by mephitic exhala- 
tions." 

" This may be very fine metaphor, but it is an 
odious sentiment, Margaret," replied her husband, 
appearing, for the first time, much irritated. " I 
am a dull man," he continued, " and consequently 
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this flippant feathery style is thrown away on me ; 
I require more weighty arguments." 

** Indeed," rejoined Margaret, with her clear 
ringing laugh ; " you surprise me, for I had always 
heard that a feather and a ball of lead descended 
with the same velocity, when dropped into a vacuum, 
so I thought that in your mind " 

Mr. Middleton waited not for the conclusion of 
her sentence, but abruptly left the apartment. 

How very sorry I was to hear all this ! I now 
earnestly besought Margaret to make some conces- 
sions to her husband, and especially to relinquish 
all society which was displeasing to him." 

*' Dear cousin Dorothy," she replied, '' take my 
advice, and never interfere between husband and 
wife ; it is a thriftless office ; you incur the enmity 
of one party, and have the thanks of neither ; besides 
you know well, that I never yet yielded to compul- 
sion, unless, indeed, it was to a masterftil majority : 
and as to my friend, Mrs. Dashwood, the worst that 
can be said of her is, that she is somewhat volatile 
and extravagant; besides, I am pretty much of 
Caesar's opinion, that it is better to be the first per- 
son in a village, than the second at Rome; and 
credit me, I reign supreme in my own little sphere : 
besides, Dorothy, I have not yet given up all hopes 
of taming Mr. Middleton ; 'in time, the savage bull 
doth bear the yoke :' but I pray you," with most 
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petitionary vehemence she continued, as I now rose 
to depart, " I entreat you to stay dinner ; I will 
order it directly, for this keen encounter of our wits 
has somewhat sharpened my appetite : indeed, 
Dorothy, I promise to keep the peace during the 
remainder of the evening ;" — ^but I would not stay ; 
and it was long; very long, before I again consented 
to pass an afternoon with her. 

Truly has it been observed, that * freedom of ex- 
pression and manner are by no means a proof of 
laxity of morals;' and I am very certain that it 
would have been impossible to find any person more 
essentially correct in her conduct, or of purer mind, 
than Margaret Middleton ; still, as I heard of her 
being constantly surrounded by a set of butterfly 
youths, whispering their &de, unmeaning gallant- 
ries in her ear, I could not help wishing that she 
would act more in the spirit of the following beauti- 
ful lines, — Klines which I think every woman ought 
to have graven on her heart's core : 

** "Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide : 
In part, she is to blame that has been tried- 
He comes too near who comes to be denied." 

Margaret, imfortunately, piqued herself on defy- 
ing the world, and the world (mighty abstraction 
though it be,) never suffers itself to be braved, or 
slighted, with impunity; and so I believe Mrs. 

N 3 
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Middleton found, to her cost, when, after the lapse 
of a few years, she appeared to be gradually losing 
** caste" in society. 

All these things considered, there could scarcely 
have been found a less fitting chaperone for a girl 
like Lucy ; yet Mrs. Sidney could not endure that 
a daughter of her's should be compelled to " blush 
unseen, or waste her sweetness on the desert air ;" 
and as many circumstances precluded her from per- 
sonally escorting h^r daughter, it was finally agreed 
that Margaret should act as her proxy ; and, at the 
age of seventeen, Lucy was fairly launched into 
society. I confess I trembled^ for Lucy had one of 
those malleable characters which are peculiarly 
open to the first impression, but which having once 
received the stamp, retain it indelibly. Her dispo- 
sition was gentle and affectionate, but she had little 
energy of mind, or strength of character, and £ax 
less natural or acquired talent, than either of her 
sisters. She was the least clever, as Margaret was 
the least beautifiil of the family. 

But I soon found I had little cause for uneasi- 
ness : Lucy's heart was in her home, her tastes 
were simple, her occupations and pleasures alike 
domestic, and she shrunk from the career which 
was now open to her ; indeed, such was her distaste, 
that after attending two or three balls, she wept so 
bitterly, and petitioned so vehemently to be allowed 
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to spend her evenings in the accustomed manner, 
that Mr. Sidney interfered, and desired that she 
might be permitted to follow the bent of her own 
inclinations. This was all-sufficient with Mrs. 
Sidney, who knew, from experience, that the 
slightest contradiction to her husband's will had 
now an alarming effect on his health and spirits ; 
but she indemnified herself for this restraint on her 
feelings, by venting querulous complaints, of which 
I was, for the most part, the chosen, although 
rather unwilling auditor. 

" And so,'* she would say to me, " I have now 
given up all hopes of Lucy's ever marrying. What 
will become of her and Viola, when Charles and I 
are gone ? Ah, Dorothy, you cannot picture to 
yourself the feelings of a mother at the prospect of 
leaving her children friendless and portionless in 
the wide world; for although I do not doubt that 
Mr. Middleton would, in case of the worst, afford 
them an asylum, yet those unfortunate bickerings 
between him and Margaret would render it any 
thing but a pleasant home for Viola and Lucy;" 
then after a pause, during which she had been 
busily employed in working over a spoilt leaf In her 
embroidery, Mrs. Sidney continued — " I sometimes 
think, Dorothy, for a person of your neglected 
education, you are astonishingly often right in your 
observations ; I remember that you used to say 
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riches, and the luxuries of life, were not at all in- 
dispensable to Viola's happiness ; and truly, when 
I see how wonderfully she has accommodated her- 
self to our change of circumstances — ^how cheerfully, 
too, she has reUnquished all her little elegant plea- 
sures and accomplishments, — I begin to think there 
was some truth in your remark. I am sure, that 
could I have foreseen all that has since come to 
pass, I would gladly have permitted her to marry 
some one or other of her numerous suitors, whom 
she might, perchance, have preferred to Lord 
Glenalbert ; for I cannot help imagining, that some 
prior attachment must have been the cause of her 
breaking off so advantageous a match ; only, to be 
sure, I have never known Viola act deceitfully 
towards me, and, if you remember, Dorothy, I asked 
her at the time of Lord Glenalbert's declaration, if 
she had any prior attachment, and she solemnly 
assured me to the contrary. It has always been a 
complete mystery to me ; the more especially as I 
have frequently thought Charles knew something of 
the matter ; if so, he has kept it a profound secret. 
I am sure I have never concealed any thing from 
Charles, and he certainly need not have been afraid 
oftrustmgme." 

I did not answer Mrs. Sidney, for I was thinking 
how worse than vain were all these retrospections, 
and was reflecting how surely, if the time were to 
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come over again, Mrs, Sidney would act in the self 
same manner, when I was startled from my reverie 
by hearing her exclaim, in a tone of real anguish, 
" I am sure no mother need envy me my feelings ; 
bereft as I am of both my sons, the one a fugitive, 
the other an exile in a strange land. That James 
yet lives, I cannot for one instant doubt, but I dare 
not pray for his return whilst his father continues 
so implacable, and declares that he will never see 
him again : but what cuts me to the heart, Dorothy, 
is, that I fear Dick has forgotten me, it is so long 
since we have heard from him." 

Mrs. Sidney here wept uncontroledly, and it was 
some time before I could console her. These out- 
pourings of grief were, however, very rare ; and al- 
though indulging, from time to time, in fruitless 
lamentations, Mrs. Sidney was, in reality, far hap- 
pier than she could be induced to think herself; and 
day by day she was getting more accustomed to the 
many privations incidental to her loss of fortune. 

But I now bethink me, I have quite forgotten to 
mention how the blameless Mrs. Brookes and her 
daughter have sped, since the bankruptcy. The 
fact is, that immediately after that calamitous event, 
Mrs. Brookes signified to Mr. Sidney, in no very 
scrupulous language, her determination of breaking 
off all intercourse with a family whom she said she 
should " always regard as the murderers of her ever 
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to be lamented husband." This estrangement did 
not occasion us any very deep anxiety. 

We afterwards incidentally heard that Mrs. 
Brookes had supplied her ever to be lamented 
spouse's place greatly to her own satisfaction^ and 
that Miss Brookes, having quarrelled with her new 
papa, had established herself as humble companion 
to some dowager Marchioness, or Countess^ whose 
name I have forgotten. How Miss Brookes — ^who 
had been in the constant habit of exalting her own 
judgment into an arbitrary standard, from which she 
permitted no appeal, — ^how she — ^who would have 
maintained, to her d3dng day, that * the shield was 
all of gold,' sooner than she would have been per- 
suaded to view the opposite side — ^how she, I say, 
could have filled this same situation (which 
Madame de Maintenon has felicitously designated 
the *task of amusing the unamuseable,') with 
satisfaction to either herself or her patroness, is 
a problem which I have never had an opportu- 
nity of solving. But digressions in writing are 
as tedious as the garrulous narratives of old 

age, or 's speeches in the house, so I 

hasten to retrace my steps. 

Thus, as I have said in the commencement of 
this chapter, without any incident to vary the 
monotony of our Uves, six years passed away. To 
me this period seemed a resting-place in the jour- 
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ney of life : to Viola and Lucy Sidney it was a 
time of * calm and sinless peace/ Why, why was 
it of such short duration? or rather, why was 
it succeeded by but I must not an- 
ticipate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



My eyes are dim with childish tears ; 

My heart is idly stirr'd : 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

Wordsworth. 



Margaret having one morning, by dint of per- 
suasions, remonstrances, and raillery, prevailed on 
Viola and myself to accompany her to a public ex- 
hibition of pictures, we set forth at an early hour, 
in order that we might avoid the concourse of per- 
sons who would be attracted thither at a later period 
of the day ; but Margaret, with her usual heedless 
inconsideration of the feelings of others, had con- 
trived, by loitering on the way, straying into shops, 
and keeping up a lively and continuous chat with 
every individual of her acquaintance whom she 
chanced to meet, so to prolong the time, that we 
reached our place of destination at the very hour 
which the votaries of fashion seem, by one accord. 
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to have selected for their daily lounge. The rooms 
were, therefore, crowded to excess, and fatigued by 
my ineffectual efforts to obtain a satisfactory view 
of the pictures, I turned my attention from the ideal 
representations of loveliness, to the animated beau- 
ties by whom I was surrounded ; and pre-eminent 
amongst these, appeared a very elegant young 
woman, who was leading by the hand a remarkably 
pretty child of about four years old, whose observa- 
tion she was, as I thought, vainly endeavouring to 
attract towards the pictures. The lady was tall, 
her figure slightly inclined to embonpoint, her com- 
plexion radiantly fair, her eyes of a bright scintil- 
lating blue, and her hair of that pale golden tint 
which time out of mind has excited the rhapsodies 
of poets and lovers. To me, at least, she seemed 
the very perfection of northern beauty. 

** How very absurd it is to show off a child at 
these kind of places," observed Margaret, who was 
evidently much disconcerted that she had not 
brought her own little girl to share in the tribute of 
admiration which was so lavishly bestowed by the 
assembled company on that beautiful child ; at my 
request, however, she asked an exquisite who was 
hovering near her if he were acquainted with the 
name of my fair incognita. 

"Ton my word I ought to know," lisped the 
youth, "but my memory is so inhospitable; I saw 
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both her and her husband almost every day last year, 
when I was in Italy ; they were considered quite a 
pattern pair; the lady, in particular, was most ex- 
emplary in her devotion, and as she was very much 
the fashion at Rome, all the Italian ladies b^an 
imitating so fair an example ; husbands rose to an 
extraordinary premium, whUst cavalieri serventi 
were quite at a discount. It really was as singular 
as it was refreshing, to witness such conjugal affec- 
tion after a union of four years, for so long I 
understood they had been married." 

"And can't you remember her name?" said 
Margaret, " how very stupid you must be." 

" Really Mrs. Middleton I am greatly indebted 
to you for your very flattering opinion," replied the 
disconcerted beau, who evidently thought he had 
been most particularly brilliant during the last few 
minutes, " however," he continued, " I can inform 
you thus much, she is the daughter of Scotch duke, 
the Duke of Teviotdale, I think, but I'll see if I 
can learn her name for you," so saying he walked 
away, I did not await his return, for I now crossed 
the room to Viola whom I had observed standing 
for the last quarter of ah hour before a small 
picture, on which she was gazing intently. Knowing 
as I did her exquisite taste in painting, I was pre- 
pared to see something very beautiful, but on 
looking at the picture I was far more perplexed 
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than delighted. It represented a distant view of 
the ocean, the waters of which were of a dark yet 
singularly vivid blue, the sun was sinking behind the 
lofty hills in " one unclouded blaze of living light" 
The surrounding country was wild, grand, and 
unquestionably foreign ; such also was the costume 
of the soUtary figure in the fore-ground of the 
landscape : so far all was beautifiU and in keeping, 
yet was I sorely puzzled to account f6r that 
indescribable English air, which pervaded the 
attitude, which betrayed itself in every lineament of 
the hero of the picture. I turned to the catalogue 
where I found only the words "Portrait of a 
gentleman in the costume of the Corsair," and I 
was smiling within myself at the palpable 
discrepancy which the slight form, light hair and 
eyes of the individual before me presented to the 
poet's description, when suddenly I was struck 
with some vague recollections to which I vainly 
strove to assim any particular association, yet it 
»e.ed U, ^Z^ I Le fo^er period of 4 life 
I must have looked on that picture ; and I was on 
the point of appljdng to Viola for information, 
when the little girl whom I had before noticed 
suddenly rushed past me, and springing towards 
the picture, exclaimed " There's papa ! papa !" 

The beautiful young woman whom I had 
previously remarked, slowly made her way through 
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the crowd, and advanced to the very spot where 
Viola and I were standing ; she was now leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman. I looked at him, — could 
it be ? I thought, — ^but no, he was much stouter and 
older too, and the hair had worn away from the 
temples, and the cro¥m of his head. I perceived 
all this at a glance, for the little girl on springing 
eagerly into his arms had knocked his hat to the 
ground. I could not move, my feet seemed firmly 
planted to the ground, and I Ustened with breath- 
less earnestness to each word that fell firom their 
lips. 

"I told you how it would be," said the lady, 
" she knew it instantly, — ^you see it must be like." 

" Indeed then it was very clever of you, my little 
Mary,*' observed the father affectionately, as he 
placed the child on the ground, and parted the 
clustering locks which were now shading her eyes, 
" it was very clever" he repeated " to recognize me 
in that foolish masquerade attire ; I am sure I look 
like a merry Andrew, but you would have it so 
EUzabeth." 

^' And was not that the dress," said the lady, '^ in 
which I first saw you at the Marchesa's &ncy 
ball r 

There was something of almost adulatory 
tenderness in the tone of voice in which these words 
were uttered: that tone in which I love to hear 
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a man address a woman, especially if that woman 
be his wife; but which, to me at least, has In it 
something singularly disagreeable, when, as in the 
present case, the relative position of the parties is 
reversed. 

Had there been any thing wanting to convince 
me that Lord Glenalbert stood before me, I could 
not have failed to recognise him, as I marked the 
more than national horror of attracting observation 
which he evinced, as he said, " My dear Elizabeth, 
we shall be laughed at ; these pretty speeches were 
all very well in the land of love and song, but here 
they will infallibly expose as to ridicule." 

I now looked at Viola, she was alarmingly pale : 
from the moment of Lord Glenalbert's approach she 
had been vainly striving to force her way through 
the crowd ; but she could not do so without incurring 
the risk of attracting his observation, which she 
seemed sedulously to avoid. On the side opposite 
to that which Lord Glenalbert occupied, we were 
completely henmied in, owing to the next picture 
to the * Corsair' being the chef d'oeuvre of the 
exhibition. It represented the interior of an 
anatomist's study, where '* dead men's rattiing bones, 
and reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls," were 
strewn about in ghastiy profiision ; this picture was 
the grand focus of attraction, the ladies, in 
particular, although vehemently protesting that ^*it 
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was fiur too shocking to look at," were yet clustering 
round it with indefatigable perseverance. To pass 
on that side was therefore impracticable ; but Viola 
now bending low her head, endeavoured to glide 
hastily by Lord Glenalbert ; he saw her anxiety 
and politely moved his little girl out of her way; 
in doing so he looked intently at her, but quickly 
turned his face away with the expression of one 
who silently acknowledges that he is mistaken. 
Viola was now passing rapidly on, when Margaret, 
who was at the opposite end of the apartment, 
exclaimed in her usual careless way (too careless, 
alas ! she was of appearances), " Viola, do come and 
look at this picture." Immediately Lord Glenalbert 
was at Viola's side, and pouring forth questions, 
trivial in themselves, yet were they uttered in that 
tone of deep interest, in which a nuui never fiuls 
to address the woman whom he has once sincerely 
loved. I heard him ask after every member of her 
family, even " Cousin Dorothy" was not forgotten. 
I must say I thought this rather strange, for I was 
at that very moment standing close beside him ; 
I could see indeed that Lord Glenalbert was much 
aged, — I could see too that Viola was sadly changed, 
yet I did think that those fourteen years had passed 
very lightly over my head, — I certainly did not fancy 
that I was much if at all altered; I would have 
given worlds to say, "Don't you know me my 
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Lord V* but I felt that I should burst into tears if I 
spoke. 

Lord Glenalbert now addressed his wife, and 
said, " Elisabeth, this is Miss Sidney." 

Lady Glenalbert stooped down and untied and 
tied the strings of her child's bonnet three or four 
times consecutively. 

" Elisabeth, my love,** said Lord Glenalbert, in 
rather a louder tone, " allow me to introduce you 
to Miss Sidney." 

Lady Glenalbert curtsied as slightly as it was 
possible for her to do without actual incivility; 
and Viola returning her salutation in a hurried 
manner, passed quickly on to where Margaret 
stood. 

" Why Glenalbert, you told me she was hand- 
some," said Lady Glenalbert, in a tone half petulant, 
half triumphant. 

" She is much altered," replied Lord Glenalbert 
very gravely, " I should scarcely have known her;" 
then placing his little girl on his shoulder, he said 
" Come, my little Mary, we will have a race down 
the stairs, and see if mamma can overtake us." 

" Mamma 's so fat, she can't run," exclaimed the 
little girl, as she clapped her tiny hands with 
delight, whilst Lady Glenalbert followed with a 
stately, and, as I thought, somewhat sullen tread; the 
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comers of her beautiftd mouth too were rather 
drawn do¥ni. 

And so they vanished from my sight* 

I have never seen them since. 

« • • * 

* * « « 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Though other ties be sDapp'd in twain, 
And those we both lov'd long be gone ; 
As we did part, we'll meet again 
Vfith none of our affection flown. 

A. H. P. 



Alas! this aching head, this throbbing heart, 
this trembling hand, that scarce can guide my pen, 
these quivering nerves, this sinking frame, for 
which even life itself does seem too heavy a burden, 
— these tell me in language whose eloquent "mean- 
ing needs not the aid of speech," that for me the 
leech's skill would be exerted all in vain. A little 
while and I shall be laid on that bed, (where but a 
short time since I passed so many weary hours,) 
never again to rise therefrom. For thy sake, 
Viola, I could have wished to live, for thou I know 
wilt weep for me, as friend has never wept for 
friend; and busy memory, with fond delusive art, 

o 
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will picture me to thee in colours all too bright and 
fair! 

Much am I tempted to bequeath to thee (I have 
naught else to leave) this faithful record of my 
feelings ; then shalt thou know, when I am gone, how 
dear thou wert to me, who never knew one dearer 
.... but no — it may not be ; for I have herein 
too freely spoken of those whose very foibles 
should be sacred in thy sight ; then be not mine the 
hand to lift the veil which thou I know with filial 
reverence hast ever thrown o'er their errors; no, 
rather shall this MS be laid by my side in the 
grave, and never, never may its least guarded senti- 
ments rise up in judgment against me ! It has be- 
guiled many a weary hour, and banished many a 
" vexing thought ;" and even now will I continue it 
awhile, for in so doing, I shall be thinking, musing, 
writing of thee, Viola. 

Who that has studied the forgone histories o£ 
his fellow-men, or turned his retrospective glaiice 
upon his own past life, but must have observed how 
surely, after a period of unwonted tranquillity, do 
events, whether for good or evil, crowd upon each 
other with bewildering rapidity, kead, so to say, 
upon each other's kibes. Thus, perhaps, was it 
that only a few months after our interview with 
Lord Glenalbert, as we were sitting together one 
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evening in full conclave, absorbed in our various 
occupations, a letter was handed to Mrs. Sidney, 
which the servant said had been left by a man in 
an outlandish dress, whom she believed to be an 
Indian; Mrs. Sidney looked at the superscription^ 
and shrieked, rather than exclaimed, " It is from 
Dick ; he must be in England ; open it Dorothy, 
and read it quickly." 

This, however, was no easy task, as Dick was 
fisur from being a proficient in the art of caligraphy. 
I soon convinced Mrs. Sidney that her son could 
not be in England, as the letter was dated from 
Calcutta. Dick commenced, as usual, with a fine 
tirade against existing authorities, complaints of 
the rascality of the natives, bemoanings over the 
deterioradonof the limes, vehement lamentations con- 
cerning the clippings of pay, reductions of income, 
&c*, and mingled threats and bewailings as to the 
injustice with which he had been treated. Then he 
continued as follows (there is rather an undue 
economy of particles, but I copy his style verba- 
tim): "And so, my dear mother, you complain of 
my long silence — think I have forgotten you — ^no 
such thing,— fact is, never could spin a long yam, 
especially about self. The bearer of this letter 
(who has been a kind firiend to me) will give all par- 
ticulars anent your humble servant; he will tell 
•you that I have been dangerously ilt-^am now 

o 2 
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quite recovered — stouter and heartier than ever, — 
but perhaps he will forget to tell you, that, under 
Providence, I owe my restoration to the care he 
took of me — ^had no claim upon him — is not one of 
us — ^by which, I mean, does not belong to our regi- 
ment. The fact is, I was quite tired of being sent 
further and further up the country — ^brought to my 
mind ^ Goldsmith's Deserted Village,' and Mr. 
Strickland's school. * Horresco referens ' — ^got leave 
of absence, and away I scudded to Calcutta — 
famous fiin — government-house — ^fency balls — the- 
atricals. Introduced by a mutual friend to Mr. 
Lyndham (the bearer of this letter)— accompanied 
him and others to a distant part of the country, on 
a tiger-hunting expedition— would not go upon an 
elephant, as did all the rest — ^thought it inglorious 
— so mounted upon horseback — contrived to get 
seriously hurt — ^was conveyed back again to Cal- 
cutta — taken in by Lyndham — spent six months at 
his house — princely establishment — splendid fortune 
— ^liberal fellow — high in his profession — ^has gained 
' ff olden opinions from all sorts of people' — some- 
what too grave and bookish for me. And now, my 
dear mother, I have a favour to ask. Mr. Lyndham 
is returning to England, after many years absence ; 
I therefore beg that, for my sake, you will shew him 
every civility. Whilst he remains in London, let 
your house be his home — ^at least, until he estab- 
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lishes himself to his entire satisfaction. Only I 
caution you not to have any spec upon him — won't 
do — slip through your fingers — he something re- 
sembles that chivalrous hero of whom Viola used to 
sing, who ' loved and who rode away, away ;* at 
least, there are many strange rumours afloat here of 
his inconstancy. Fickleness, thy name is man! 
By the by, he seems to have known some of you 
in former days ; and, ' albeit unused to the merry 
mood,' laughed heartily when I told him of the 
tricks I used to play old Dorothy. How is she ? — 
rum touch she was, to be sure ; — I mean, if ever I 
have a windfall, to send her an Indian shawl, to 
fence her fi-om the rheumatism — tell her so, with 
iny love. 

" No time for any flourishing valedictory mes- 
sages. 

" Believe me to be, 

" Your inestimable Son, 
" Richard Cceur-de-Lion Sidney. 

"P.S. Lyndham purposes ^hanging out* at the 
Clarendon ; — ^you must make the advances, as he is 
full of a thousand whimsical crotchets about intrud- 
ing, &c." 

As I finished reading, Viola lefl the room, and 
Mrs. Sidney exclaimed, " Of course we must pay 
him every attention. I am sure we can never suffi- 
ciently evince our sense of the kindness he has 
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shewn to Dick. Oh, Charles, if you would but call 
upon him ; at least, we must make an exception in 
his favour,' and ask him to dinner. I shall write 
directly, and entreat that he will fitvour me with a 
visit to-morrow. Just look again at the letter, 
Dorothy, and see what Dick says about his friend 
having known us in former days. Lyndham was, I 
think, the name you " 

" Lyndham,^ interrupted Mr. Sidney, suddenly 
starting from a reverie, " sorely I have heard that 
name before, but where or when, I know not. 
There is only one subject now, on which my 
memory never fails me.** 

" Oh ! Charles, Charles," resumed his wife, " what 
is the use of always reverting to your misfortunes ? 
I wish you could bring to your mind who this Mr. 
Lyndham is.*' Mrs. Sidney mused awhile, and 
then said, " Perhaps Margaret knows : very likely 
he was one of her countless flirts before her mar- 
riage." 

I was very glad that no one thought of appljang 
to me for information ; and, availing myself of the 
first pause in the conversation, I lefl the apartment, 
in order that I might seek for Viola. I found her, 
as I expected, in her own room ; but scarcely was 
I prepared for the scene that met my view. She 
was kneeling before a large, old-fashioned chair, 
her arms were resting on it, and her face was con- 
cealed in her hands. 
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' "Viola,'* I said, but she did not heed me. 
"Viola," I repeated, and she sprang from the 
ground, and threw her arms about my neck. It 
was long ere she could speak, and when, at length, 
that tumultuous rush of feeling (which seems for 
awhile to make the heart pause, and to stem the 
even current of the blood) found its vent in words, I 
easily perceived that no fears or doubts of Mr. 
Lyndham*s constancy, chequered the enthusiastic 
joy with which she hailed his return. The frequent 
reports of his fickleness which had been, from time 
to time, whispered in her reluctant ear, and which 
were confirmed by her brother's letter, these, — I 
found, she regarded only as the struggles of a heart 
which had vainly striven to free itself from a hope- 
less passion, but which, after every unsuccessful 
effort, had returned to its first and only love. I 
)gazed on her as she spoke. Her cheeks were 
flushed as I had not seen them for many long 
years, her eyes were animated with hope, the pulse 
of existence was beating high with joy. I could 
not find it in my heart to croak forth the raven's 
boding note, so I left her to indulge her own bright 
and glowing dreams. On my return to the draw- 
ing-room, I found that Mrs. Sidney, who rather 
prided herself on * Teloquence du billet,' had penned 
one of her most persuasive notes to Mr. Lyndham, 
entreating that he would favour her with a call 
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early on the ensuing morning. But our menage 
now only consisted of two maid servants, neither of 
whom was, at the time available, so Mrs. Sidney 
was constrained to wait until the morrow before she 
could despatch her letter, and then, greatly to her 
disappointment, she was informed that Mr. Lynd- 
ham had slept at the Clarendon the previous even- 
ing, but had early that morning taken his departure 
for the south of England. It was added, however, 
he was expected back shortly, and Mrs. Sidney's 
letter should be given him immediately on his arri- 
val. This, I thought, argued ill for Viola's buoy- 
ant expectations ; surely, I reflected, if Mr. Lynd- 
ham had been anxious to see her again, he would 
have awaited the result of Dick*s letter; for I 
could scarcely beheve him to be ignorant of the 
fiivourable mention of himself, which was therein 
contained. Viola entertained a different opinion: 
she argued that it was just like her brother, to write 
without communicating the contents of his letter, or 
even waiting to ascertain whether those contents 
might be agreeable to him who formed the chief 
subject of them. Besides, she added, he remem- 
bers the scorn and contumely with which, in former 
days, my father received his overtures, and he 
doubtless shrinks from exposing himself to similar 
treatment. 
Alas, for Viola ! Alas for her who was usually 
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SO clear-sighted, whose judgment was wont to be so 
penetrating, so calm, so collected! How must her 
reasoning powers have been now biassed by her 
feelings, her mind warped by pre-conceived notions ; 
or how could she thus have forgotten that little 
cause had the wealthy Anglo-Indian now to fear a 
contemptuous reception from the bankrupt mer- 
chant ? The mention of Mr. Lyndham's departure 
for the south of England affected her strangely. 

" Was he, then," she asked a thousand times 
during the day, ** was he staying at TurretclifF — 
had his friendship for Frank Herbert continued 
during that long lapse of years — was it probable 
that Lady Sarah, who had slighted her, would re- 
ceive him again under her roof; and if so, could he 
view with indifference scenes and persons which 
must be associated in his mind with a period of deep 
and thrilling interest ? She believed, from her own 
feelings, that it was impossible it should be so." 
Yet as weeks passed away, and Mr. Lyndham still 
continued to absent himself, I perceived, with 
anxiety, that her brow again wore an expression of 
anxious thought, that her step was less springy, and 
her spirits had become varying and unequal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



— — At the first sight 
They have changed eyes. 



Shakspeare. 



Not the pangs of hope deferr*d 

My tonnented bosom tear : — 
On the tomb of hope interred 

Scowls the spectre of despair. 

MoirrGOMERY. 



It was the third of September, — I remember it 
well by this same token, that it was Viola's birth- 
day — Margaret's two children were spending the 
afternoon with us, and more turbulent, seditious, 
riotous little beings, it would be impossible to ima- 
gine ; a second edition were they of Margaret and 
Dick ; but, alas ! neither ' revised nor corrected.* 
The boy had even a trick of Richard's face ! Mrs. 
Sidney, with the two-fold feeling of maternity strong 
at her heart, was yet so deafened by their tumultu- 
ous proceedings, as fain to ensconce herself in a dis- 
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tant corner of the apartment, where, seated behind 
her huge embroidery-frame, she was effectually 
screened from their view, and sheltered from their 
attacks. Wearied out by my ineffectual efforts to 
amuse them, I, too, had retired from the immediate 
scene of action, and, leaning my aching head upon 
my hand, watched their gambols as they were 
now victimising Viola and Lucy, to their hearts' 
content. 

At that moment, notwithstanding all my partial 
love for Viola, I could not but be forcibly struck by 
the remarkable contrast which the sisters presented 
to each other. Lucy was seated on the ground, 
and the little girl having taken out the comb from 
her long hair, it was floating around her in luxuriant 
profusion : very lovely she looked, as in the full 
glow of youth, and health, and vigour, she was 
romping and laughing with the child, and, child- 
like, was she enjoying the exuberant mirth of the 
moment. The little boy, seeing his sister so well 
employed, was bent upon amusing himself in like 
manner, and, clambering up the back of Viola's 
chair, he endeavoured to dispossess her of her cap, 
in order that he might pull down her hair. This, 
however, Viola strenuously resisted; but the boy, 
who was an infant Hercules, had succeeded in push-* 
ing it over her brow, and in disarranging her curls, 
until they fell in dishevelled masses over her eyes, 
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giving to her faded and care-worn countenance a 
peculiarly forlorn appearance, for Viola had arrived 
at that period of life when a woman is ever more 
or less dependant upon the adventitious aid of the 
toilette* The din had now reached its climax, for 
the little boy, rendered violent by opposition, had 
begun to scream most vigorously, in which satisfac- 
tory exercise of the lungs he was soon joined by his 
sister, who seemed fired with a laudable spirit of 
emulation, and wisely resolved upon not suffering 
herself to be outdone in an exploit strictly feminine. 
So great was the uproar, that a knock at the street- 
door was unheeded by any of the party, and I 
started as I felt the sleeve of my gown violently 
pulled, and heard the voice of the maid-servant 
loudly proclaiming in my ear, "A gentleman, 
ma'am." I looked up, and, wrapped in his travel- 
ling-cloak, his hat drawn as usual over his brow, I 
saw the tall form of Mr. L3mdham standing a few 
paces within the door-way. His eagle eye shot a 
keen glance around, but I observed that his gaze 
fastened upon Lucy, who, now first perceiving 
him, rose firom the floor, deeply blushing beneath 
that fixed regard. The children's shrill voices 
were instantaneously hushed; the little girl 
flew to me, whilst her brother hid his face in 
Viola's lap. 
Mr. Lyndham now quickly advanced towards 
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Lucy, and exclaimed^ " Have years so changed me, 
Viola, that you should fail to recognise me ?" 

"You mistake me," said Lucy, colouring yet 
more deeply ; ** there is Viola." 

His countenance fell ; he did not approach 
her, but he remained for a second transfixed to 
the spot, whilst the expression of his eye spoke 
plainer than words, " Can that wreck be indeed 
Viola Sidney r 

A pang of almost spasmodic agony seemed, for a 
moment, to convulse Viola's features ; but it was 
only for a moment, and disengaging herself from 
the child's tenacious grasp, she advanced to Mr. 
Lyndham, and, extending her hand to him, said, 
and her voice faltered not as she spoke — " You 
think Lucy like me, Mr. Lyndham ; she is generally 
considered so : like what I was," she added, in a 
tremulous accent, but quickly recovering herself, 
continued, " I claim the privilege of an old acquaint- 
ance ; you must allow me to introduce you to my 
mother." 

Mrs. Sidney had been so intently absorbed in her 
occupation, as to be, for a few moments, unaware of 
the presence of a stranger ; she now, however, has- 
tily pushed aside her embroidery-frame, and in 
another second was seated by Mr. Lyndham, pour- 
ing forth questions respecting her son's well-doing 
and well-being, which were answered by him in the 
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kindest and most considerate manner. After having 
satisfied Mrs. Sidney as to her son's perfect con* 
yalescence, Mr. Lyndham was about to take his 
leave, but Mrs. Sidney importuned him so earnestly 
to stay dinner, that, after innumerable excuses, 
which were as constantly overruled, he suffered 
himself to be prevailed upon. 

Never did that resolute power of self-control, for 
which Viola was so remarkable, shine forth more 
conspicuously than on this eventftd evening. I lis- 
tened to her with astonishment, as I heard her 
taking part in the general conversation ; and, when 
called upon to do so, addressing Mr. Lyndham in 
that tone of calm, and even friendly interest, with 
which common acquaintances are wont to accost 
each other. At first there was evident constraint in 
his manner ; but quickly following her lead, he shook 
off his embarrassment, and avaiUng himself of his 
almost unrivalled conversational powers, seemed 
bent upon allowing no time for personal allusions, 
or inopportune reflections to obtrude themselves. 
In this feat he was greatly aided by Margaret, who, 
having returned suddenly from a fashionable water* 
ing-place, where she had been passing the last two 
months, had volunteered her company at dinner; 
and less, I think, from the love of display, than 
from tliat collision of minds, that stimulus which 
one eminent talker ever affords to another, she was 
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firing repartee after repartee^ and keeping up the 
baU of conversation with unwearied spirit Even 
Mr. Sidney seemed, on that evening, to forget his 
griefs ; and, for the first tune since the bankruptcy, 
I detected, ever and anon, a smile lurking in the 
comer of his mouth* 

It was late when Mr* Lyndham took his 
departure, and I observed that Viola listened with- 
out emotion to the tribute of admiration which 
Margaret lavishly bestowed on what she laughingly 
ieimed his societarian 'powers; calmly too did she 
hear her mother unhesitatingly pronounce him the 
most delightful person whom she had ever 
encountered;" and she gently smiled as Lucy 
declared, that ^'when she looked upon him her 
imagination floated back to the days of Knights 
and Paladins, of romance and song, and chivalry. 
I must own that I was completely deceived by 
Viola's manner, and, long after they had all retired 
to rest, I sat ruminating over the probable causes 
that might perchance have induced a change of 
sentiment Had she, I thought, like him, been 
shocked by the personal ravages which time had 
made; but no, I felt this was impossible, for Mr. 
Lyndham was not in the least altered. Before his 
departure, he had like many men of his dark 
complexion, looked some ten or fifteen years older 
than his actual age ; and now time, with a fine sense 
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of retributhre justice, was making him due 
reparation, for Mr. Lyndham certainly did not 
appear to have aged one single year since 
last I saw him ; besides I could not but mentally 
acknowledge that had he come among us, 
bent and emaciated, wretched and porerty-striken, 
Viola's devoted affection would have known no 
diminution, perhaps it would rather have 
strengthened her love* 

* In manner, too, Mr. Lyndham had decidedly 
improved; there was a pervading suavity and 
amenity, a studious consideration for the feelings of 
others, which in former days he had never evinced ; 
even to me he was now sedulously polite. The 
education of the world, the school of Ufe, had, as 
&r as might be judged from outward circumstances, 
greatly benefitted him. 

Once only during the evening had Viola evinced 
any agitation ; and that was, when, in answer to a 
question addressed to him by Mrs. Sidney, as to 
the cause of his long absence from town, Mr. 
Lyndham said that he had be^i summoned on l^al 
business by an old firiend who had lately succeeded, 
in right of his mother, to a magnificent estate in the 
south. There was a tremor on Viola's Up as she 
asked, '^ Is Lady Sarah then dead." 

" She is,*' replied Mr. Lyndham, hurriedly ; and 
he quickly changed the conversation. Viola was 
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evidently not aware that she had followed the train 
of her own thoughts rather than of Mr. Lyndham's 
words, when she thus divined that he was alluding 
to Turretcliff and its inhabitants ; but with this 
solitary exception, Viola had never, even for one 
moment, lost her self-possession. 

Midnight came and found me musing. At length 
I resolved upon retiring to rest ; as I passed Viola's 
apartment, I was surprised to find, from the light 
that gleamed beneath the door-way, that she at 
least was wakeful as myself. I paused one moment, 
and I distinctly heard her pacing the room with 
hurried and uneven step ; I thought too that I 
distinguished a faint sob. Agitated as I was, I 
paused not to consider, but hastily threw open the 
door. In the centre of the room stood Viola, an 
open letter was in her hand, whilst the fragments 
of another lay strewn about the floor ; she was in 
the act of trampling a withered flower beneath her 
feet ; a small casket was on the table near her ; I 
had seen that casket before. 

"What do you here, cousin Dorothy," she 
exclaimed, " why are you not in bed ? if you have 
have any thing to say, speak it quickly. I would 
be alone." 

Her sweet, silvery toned voice, was harsh and 
untuneful, its accents grated on my ear. There 
was an unnatural fire in her eye, and a fierce 
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excitemoit in ber manner which scared me. 
It was the first time she had eyer spoken unkindly 
to me: it was the first time she had made me 
fisel my presence might be deemed intnisiTe, 
and bursting into tears I turned to leaye the 
apartment* 

** Forgive me Dorothy," she said, ** forgive me, if 
unintenticmaUy I have pained you, but there are 
sorrows which we would veil firom every eye, which 
we would fiiin conceal even firom ourselves ; there 
are grie& for which firiendship has no balm — affec- 
tion no solace. Then leave me, oh, leave me. It 
is over Dorothy, it is past; fool, fool that I have 
been ! That look, that one look, what did it not 
reveal? Hopes fondly cherished, which had 
burned brightly dirough that long series of years ; 
a love which neither time, nor doubt, nor absence, 
had had the power one moment to estrange; 
all, all vamshed before that withering, blighting 
look.** 

Unable longer to restrain my indignation, I 
exclaimed, '^ Falsehearted, dishonourable '* 

" No, no, no," said Viola, interrupting me, " I have 
only myself to blame. What right had I to expect 
that it should be otherwise? He has broken no 
engagement. By no vows of constancy did he 
bind himself at parting; no protestations of un- 
changing affection did he offer; we separated 
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mutually free and unfettered. He returns after nearly 
fifteen years absence^ he finds me altered, my bloom 
&ded| my youth fled; fled too is that joyous spirit 
vhich once had power to charm him. He silently 
acknowledges that his feelings towards me are 
changed even as I am changed. There is nothing 
dishonourable in this. But never shall he. know 
my folly, for well shall my woman's pride combat 
my woman's love." She sank her head upon the 
table, and we were silent for many minutes ; then 
suddenly throwing herself before me, she said, 
"Cousin Dorothy, faithfully have you kept my 
secret during a weary course of years : you will not 
now, I think, betray me; yet promise me that, 
whatever strange chances may befall, whatever 
unforeseen events may occur, — that, in short, let what 
will betide, it never shall escape your lips that once 
I was beloved by Lyndham, that he was — ^that he, 
alas ! is — ^all in all to me.'* 

I thought that she must be under the influence 
of delirium, or how could she imagine that if, after 
having, for so long a period, religiously kept the 
trust reposed in me, at a time too, when I believed 
her love to be reciprocated, I should now, when I 
saw her crushed to the earth, when I knew her to 
be virtually rejected, basely betray the confidence 
she had placed in me. Grieved and offended I 
answered, " You might have spared me this Viola, 
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you al least should hare known me betlar; bat 
since joa thns doubt my truth, it is po^ble that 
my bare promise may scarcely content you ; bind 
me therefore by any oath you please to name, — I 
will subscribe to it" 

'^ I adjure you thai^" said Viola, '' by the sacred 
memory of your mother." 

The intensity of despair had givai a wild 
sublimity to her manner, and a tone of lofty com- 
mand to her voice; she locked, as must have 
looked a prophetess of old at the moment of 
inspiration. 

*' A more solemn adjuration, YicisLy you could not 
have chosen, but I accept it" 

" And now," she said, relapsing into her usual 
calm, self-possessed manner, '^here perishes the 
last memento of my folly;" as she spoke she held 
over the candle a letter, which at one glance I 
recognised to be the same she had received from 
Mr. Lyndham a few days before his departure. 
The flame caught it, and quickly it was consumed; 
she gazed fixedly on it until it was reduced to 
ashes ; and then turning to me, said, ^^Good night !" 
she put her hand within mine, it was icy cold, and 
shot a sudden chill even to the very marrow of my 
bones. I seem to feel that touch now. 

"Good night," she said; "you have seen 
me, Dorothy, in my hour of weakness, but it is 
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for ever passed. I am purposed that to-morrow 
shall find me strong to endure^ and resolute 
to act." 

I left lier, — ^to weep, to watch, to pray, to 
meditate, to — any thing but sleep. 
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CHAPTBK X. 



Is ali te cttoad dan 



For pntiK WL—O : a^ tf ali 




I DARE not trust mysdf to poticiilafue the 
oocurrenoes of the next few ]iioiitli& Saflke it 
then to sfl^, diat soon, too tooo I peroehred 
whetebre Vicia, had so earnestly e3[torted from me 
that promise of teaecj. Uer nalnrally qnidL per- 
eepdoOy sharpened as it was by her peculiar 
ntuati^m, {for wiiat so qiddL to £soem, or sensitive 
to feel^ as slig^ited lore) had enabled her widi 
'^ prophetic eye," to forsee that, irfiidi I only 
perceired after the Uipse of many weeks. 

There was much in die guileless simfdicity, and 
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feminine softness of Lucy's character, which bore a 
strong analogy to the poet's exquisite delineation 
of Miranda ; and not more pure, more devoted, and 
scarcely more sudden was the love which the fair 
Milanese conceived for Ferdinand, than that which 
Lucy soon betrayed for Lyndham. So strictly 
secluded indeed had been her life since the days 
of her childhood, that she might, almost have said 
with Miranda, " This is the third man that e'er I 
saw;" and truly could she have averred, "the 
first that e'er I sighed for." 

To one of Mr. Lyndham's haughty and imperious 
disposition, few things could have been more 
attractive than Lucy's devoted tenderness, which 
spoke in her eyes, and betrayed itself in every word 
she uttered. There was a deference to his 
opinions, a rapt attention to his discourse, a 
trembling susceptibility to his praise, and an almost 
tearfiil deprecation of his displeasure, which could 
not fail to captivate, nor less perhaps did her 
girlish beauty win on him who was an avowed 
idolater of feminine lovelmess. Still, even to Mr. 
Jijmdham, I would not willingly be unjust'; and 
certain it is, that no sooner did he perceive the 
interest he had excited in Lucy's young and 
inexperienced heart, than he made a faint effort to 
detach himself from the fascinations of her society. 
But no sooner did Mrs. Sidney perceive that Mr. 
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Ljmdham discontinued bis daily visits, than she 
literally besieged him with notes of invitation and 
expostulation; even Mr. Sidney, with unwonted 
exertion, joined bis entreaties to those of bis wife. 
And let it be remembered that it was no longer the 
heartless ambition of worldly minded parents 
striving with unbecoming eagerness to separate 
themselves from a beloved child and permitting her 
to leave the " heaven serene and pure of parents' 
smiles,** for a more briUiant, yet perchance &r less 
happy home; but it was the anxious struggles of 
those who were anticipating, with heart-felt anguish, 
a period when their tenderly nurtured daughter 
should be dependant on the precarious aid, and 
niggard charity of kinsmen and friends ; it was the 
pardonable, the natural efforts of those who were 
seeking an asylum, a refrige for their child, I 
might say their children, since Mrs. Sidney 
frequently observed to me, that if " Lucy did but 
marry L}mdham, there would be a permanent and 
happy home secured for Viola." 

Mr. Lyndham was not proof against Lucy's 
tearful eyes, or her mother's flattering persuasions^ 
and once again he became a constant visitor at our 
house. His conduct was now marked by the 
wildest caprice ; at one moment he would appear 
devoted to Lucy, reading her every thought, antici-r 
pating her every wish; the next, he would turn 
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from her with an impatient gesture^ and meet her 
pleading eye with cold repulsive looks. 

In the meantime Viola acted as none other but 
Viola Sidney could have acted. There was no 
pique, or studied avoidance in her manner, no femi- 
nine caprice, no bursts of reckless gaiety, or ill-sup- 
pressed jealousy ; she was calm, self-possessed, 
consistent Only, I observed, that she carefully 
avoided being, for one instant, alone with Lucy; 
she shrunk from the confidence which the latter 
seemed at each moment ready to repose in her. 
Poor Lucy had now, for the first time, to suffer in 
silence ; and little was she calculated to bear up 
against the two-fold trial of Mr. Lyndham's way- 
ward inconsistency, and Viola's mysterious estrange- 
ment, — ^for such, of course, it must have appeared to 
her. At length, Lucy's health sank beneath the 
trial ; she fell ill, seriously ill, and then it was that 
love, jealousy, self, all was forgotten by Viola, — ^all, 
save that her gentle, guileless, inoffending sister 
might be lost to her through her own harsh neglect ; 
for, with morbid anxiety, she accused herself of 
being the sole cause of Lucy's illness. 

Some weeks passed away — Lucy remained lan- 
guid and spiritless, but all danger was over ; still she 
could not be prevailed upon to leave her apartment ; 
Viola and 1 were, therefore, sitting with her one 
morning. Lucy lay upon the couch, her eyes were 

p 
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closed^ but her frequent sighs^ her restless move* 
ments, and the tears that were chasuig each other 
down her cheeks, all betokened that she was not 
sleeping. Viola sat at some little distance ; a book 
was in her hand, but I observed that her eyes con- 
stantly wandered from its pages, and were as con* 
stantly fixed upon Lucy, with a look of mingled 
love and anxiety* At length she rose abruptly from 
her chair, and, placing herself next to her sister, 
said, ^'Lucy, we have been too long estranged^ 
Have you forgotten the time when we were twins 
in heart, and mind, and deed, when each thought of 
thine found its responsive echo in my breast, when 
joy would have been unwelcome to thee if unsliared 
by me, when sorrow lost its sting whilst I was near 
to suffer with you? Dear Lucy, let us live o'er 
those happy hours once again." 

" My own sister," replied Lucy, " how my heart 
leaps to hear those fond, endearing words— to feel 
your arms about my neck: — oh, keep them there one 
minute longer. You know not how this unnatural 
restraint has galled me ; how I have longed to kiss 
thee thus and thus, to throw myself into your arms, 
and weep as now I do ;" and tlien, in a burat of un-* 
controllable agony, the long dreaded confidence was 
forced upon Viola. With girlish minuteness, she 
dwelt upon each word, expatiated on every gesture, 
and lingered over every recollection that was con« 
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nected with Mr. Lyndham. That he loved her, 
she said, she could not doubt ; but that he had hinted 
duty and inclination were waging strange conflict in 
his heart ; she believed that he considered himself 
bound by some early promise — ^bound in honour to 
one whom he had ceased to love. You weep, 
Viola," said the agitated girl, in conclusion ; " you 
weep for me ; you have marked his altered manner, 
his cold abstracted air : oh ! had he ever gazed on 
you as he has gazed on me — had he ever spoken to 
you as he has spoken to me, you would not marvel 
at the deep, devoted love I bear him." 

As she finished speaking, Lucy threw herself 
back upon the couch in all the abandonment of 
effortless, self-commiserating sorrow. 

Viola covered her face with her hands, and, for 
a few moments, seemed to quail beneath that 
fearful mental struggle, the conflict of the better 
nature against the worst ; at length she rose from 
the sofa, and, taking her sister's hand, said, " I 
think, Lucy, by making a very slight effort, you 
would be enabled to join us at dinner to-day ; I am 
sure that my father misses you ; he does not speak, 
but he looks round the table, and is evidently 
grieved at finding your chair unoccupied ; and you 
well know how my mother frets over your continued 
absence; besides Mr. Lyndham dines with us to- 
day, and " 
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'* Wherefore should I see him, Viola,'' interrupt- 
ed Lucy, with a slight degree of petulance foreign 
to her character ; " wherefore but to make me, if 
possible, more wretched than I am now?" 

" Nay, dear Lucy, do not ask me why ; will it 
not content you, if I say that I am convinced it will 
be for your future hapjriness?" 

"Well," rejoined Lucy, affectionately, "if you 
advise it, I will do so. You are always right, 
Viola : who is there so wise and good as you ? 
But yet, if Mr. Lyndham should speak unkindly to 
me, I am sure I could not bear it ; it would break 
my heart" 

"Dear Lucy," replied Viola, "credit me that 
those hearts which are ductile to receive impres- 
sions, and strong to retain them, will, like most 
malleable things, bear much rough usage 'ere they 
do break." She spoke this slowly and sadly; but 
immediately added, in a tone of forced gaiety, 
" Now I will leave you to repose awhile, and cousin 
Dorothy shall accompany me, for she is of so soci- 
able a temperament, that she, 1 know, would weep 
with you, were it only for the sake of bearing you 
company : see," she continued, as the scalding tears 
now fell thick and fast down my cheeks, " see if the 
sympathetic drops have not already begun to flow. 
Dear Dorothy," she whispered, " this will never do ;" 
and taking my hand Viola led me from the apartment. 
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Two or three hours after the conversation above 
related, having occasion to enter the general sitting- 
room, I found it occupied by Mr. Lyndham and 
Viola. He was leaning against the mantel-piece; 
his brow was knitted, his lips compressed, every 
muscle and lineament seemed tutored for the nonce 
into a state of rigid composure. Viola sat at some 
little distance; the expression of her countenance 
was one of lofty tranquillity, save that a slight curl 
of the nether lip betokened that there lurked a feel- 
ing of proud -disdain beneath that calm demeanour. 
On perceiving me, she rose from her chair, whilst 
Mr. Lyndham said, *' Is this your final determina- 
tion. Miss Sidney ?" 

" It is the settled purpose of my soul," replied 
Viola, firmly ; " fixed beyond the power of change." 
After a moment's pause, she added, " You said well, 
Mr. Lyndham ; it were, indeed, vain to expect that 
the fair buds of promise which gladdened our 
spring, should reblossom in the autumn of our 
lives. I miderstand you ; I have long understood 
you : ours would not now be a happy union ; you 
feel it — I know it. I had hoped to have been 
spared this explanation : I thought that my conduct 
would have interpreted for me ; but . . . ." she was 
interrupted, for Lucy entered as this moment, lean- 
ing on, or rather clinging to her mother. Slight, 
very slight, must have been the burden of that ex- 
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quisitely moulded, yet somewhat fragile form ; but, 
strange to say, Mrs. Sidney appeared to totter 
beneath it, and withdrew her supporting arm so 
suddenly, that Lucy lost her balance, and would in- 
evitably have fallen to the ground, had not Mr. 
Lyndham sprung across the room, and received her 
in his arms. For a few minutes I was occupied in 
soothing and attending on Lucy, as, overcome by 
conflicting emotions, she appeared, each instant, on 
the point of fainting ; and when, at length, I turned 
to speak to Viola, I found that she had quitted the 
apartment 

And now why should I say more ? It cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Lyndham proposed that very 
evening, still less can it be doubted, that Lucy joy- 
fully accepted him. 
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CHAPTER XL 



She would not embitter a festival-day. 
Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away : 
She hears the bells ringing — she sees her depart, 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 

Haynes Bayley. 

In sooth I cannot smile, and will not weep to-day. 

W. H. B. 

We Stood around the altar. The book was 
closed — the prayer was prayed — the marriage cere- 
mony was over, and the bride-wife weeping, blush- 
ing, ttembling, threw herself into the bride-maid's 
arms. Long— long and fervent was the parting em- 
brace of the two sisters ; and when, at length, Viola 
disengaged herself from Lucy's encircling arms, she 
turned to Mr. Lyndham, and, extending her hand, 
said, Heaven for ever bless you / That tone, those 
words, that attitude, what did they not recall? 
Time, distance, space, seemed at once annihilated. 
Again I stood in that familiar room ; again I saw 
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the mid-day sun pouring his mellowed rays on all 
around ; again I heard that pale girl, as I heard her 
then, with voice of agony pronouncing that same 
parting benediction on him, of whom she fondly 
believed that, 'mid earth's countless myriads, there 
could not be found his peer. 

What magic spell was there in those words, that, 
on hearing them, Mr. Lyndham should start so 
violently ? Why did his cheek flush, and his voice 
falter, as he said, " Farewell ?" Why werd there 
legible on his dark brow, the workings of some in- 
ward conflict ? Perhaps remorse was there, perhaps 
shame, perhaps visions of youth, and love, and 
beauty, (such beauty as he might never hope to see 
again,) rose before his eyes in all the vivid colour- 
ing of by-gone years. Well, perhaps, was it for 
Lucy, that she could not read Mr. Lyndham's 
thoughts at that moment ; — well, perhaps, is it for 
many a young wife, that she may not read her hus- 
band's heart at the very moment when the irrevo- 
cable vow has been pronounced, that binds him to 
her for ever ! 

How long I stood absorbed in these ruminations, 
I know not ; but I was roused from my reverie on 
hearing Mrs. Sidney say, " Come, Dorothy, since 
Charles has taken the absurd whim into his head, 
that Lucy and Lyndham should set off* from the 
church-door, we will, at least, see them to the very 
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last moment : besides," she whispered, " I want to 
look at the travelling-carriage." 

Mechanically I followed Mrs. Sidney. I have 
an indistinct recollection of the plain, dark chariot, 
of the servants, and postilions, so gay and ' point 
device in their accoutrements,' of the four greys 
(Mr. Lyndham's own greys) pawing the ground 
with impatience. I remember Mrs. Sidney's beam- 
ing April countenance, as, smiling through her tears, 
she said, "Well, Dorothy, even Lord Glenalbert 
could not have gone off in better style than this !" 
I remember, too, Lucy throwing her arms about my 
neck, and bounding into the carriage, followed by 
Mr. Lyndham. — In another moment a cloud of dust 
concealed them from our view. 

Margaret's carriage then drew up, and was fol- 
lowed by our own humbler vehicle. My foot was 
on the steps, when I suddenly exclaimed, " Where 
is Viola ?" 

" Ah, where is Viola V* was echoed by the rest of 
the party. 

Tumultuously we rushed back into the church. 
A stranger, who was loitering in the aisle, perceiv- 
ing our anxiety, said, " The lady is ill ; she has 
been carried into the vestry." Thither I hastened ; 
and there, pale and motionless as the marble, lay 
extended the form of Viola Sidney. I raised her 
in my arms, and, chafing her hands and temples. 
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whispered, "Viola, dearest, you have borne up 
well ; you surely will not now give way." She 
seemed to recognise my voice, for, raising herself 

from my arms, she said, " Take me home" 

Supported by Mn Middleton and myself, Viola 
now walked down the aisle, whilst Mrs. Sidney and 
Margaret followed close behind us ; and I distinctly 
heard the former say, " How strange is this ; I 
never knew Viola faint but once before in her life, 
and that was on that disastrous evening when Lord 
Glenalbert went away ; but you, Margaret, were 
too young at the time, to remember any thing about 
it ; however, cousin Dorothy will tell you all . . .*' 

Here the MS. breaks off abruptly. The last two or three pages 
are so blotted and blurred, as to be almost illegible. The hand- 
writing is tremulous^ as of one suffering from severe bodily indis. 
position, or mental agitation. — £o. 
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